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AMERICA . 

xiLX*JLJL..4fX\X  4  0  0  0  0  0 

I  IK  fishos  of  South  America  liave  l)oth  an  (‘cononiio  and  a 
scientific  value. 

They  have  played  an  iinjiortant  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  races  that  have  in  the  past  iidiahited  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  they  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country. 

They  are  of  "reat  interest  to  the  scientific  man  on  account  of  their 
diversity  and  the  man}’  problems  of  distribution  and  evolution 
which  they  present. 

All  tohl  there  are  about  2,000  different  sorts  known  from  tbe  fresh 
waters  of  Central  and  South  America.  About  SOO  of  these  are  found 
in  the  Amazon  basin,  in  which  they  have  imdergone  their  principal 
evolution  and  from  which  they  have  migi’ated  in  all  directions, 
becoming  different  in  the  various  river  basins  in  which  they  have 
found  permanent  homes. 

Jf  we  except  a  few  species,  like  the  tarpon  and  the  mullets,  the 
fishes  of  South  America  are  all  different  from  those  of  the  rivers  of 
North  America,  nor  are  they  closely  allied  to  the  fishes  of  North 
America.  The  fishes  of  Patagonia,  in  the  colder  region  of  South 
America,  are  again  (piite  different  from  those  of  the  Amazon.  In 
fact,  the  fishes  of  Patagonia  have  their  nearest  relatives  in  Australia, 
while  those  of  the  Amazon  are  in  large  measure  related  to  African 
forms. 

The  earliest  recorded  work  on  the  fishes  of  South  America  was 
that  done  by  Maregrave  and  published  in  lOIS.  Increase  in  knowl- 

>  By  C.  H.  Eigcnmann,  I’h.  D.  The  Bulletin  is  indebted  to  The  Carnegie  Museum  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
for  the  u.se  of  a  number  of  original  photograt)hs  illustrating  The  Fishes  of  South  .\merica. 
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A  SOmi  AMKUICAN  HIVKK  S('KNK. 

(m  n  s<  icnl  ifi<’  rvpriniioii  lo  th'*  iiil»*rior  n{  tho  fMttil  iruMi!  I  ho  t  rav»'lor  ho^liis  hh  pi  aotu  al  j()nM)»*y  at  some  siirli  a  scnio  as  I  hi-^.  'Mi*'  sririll  ri\  a  '•loatTa  iN  an 
tako?i  at  f ho  pn'nolpal  l(»wn  aii«l  carry  him  s(mn‘i  iino-*  tnm'ii'o<ls  of  inih's  tl)o  niiktiowii  count r\  he  wishes  to  \  i'.jt . 


i‘i'  leaviiif!  t!ie  area  o\  er  wliieli  the  .steamers  eai 
waterways  in  tints  or  eaiioi's.  Williin  reeeni  y 
more  aeeessible. 
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camo  in  (Iril)k'ts  during  the  lu'xt  I’io  years,  wlion  the  electric 
eel  was  discovered.  New  fields  have  been  described  and  figured 
from  time  to  time  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  chiefly  by 
Steindachner  of  Vienna,  (liintber,  and  later  Boulenger  and  Kegan 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  (’ope  of  Philadelphia. 

Louis  Agassiz  deserves  a  special  place  among  the  explorers  and 
students  of  South  American  fishes.  When  hut  21  years  old  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  the  fishes  collected  by  S]nx  and  ^fartins.  Many 
years  later,  during  the  Thayer  expedition,  he  ma<le  the  largest  col¬ 
lection  of  South  American 
fishes  ever  made  by  a  single 
expedition.  Steindachner 
has  based  some  papers  on 
this  eollection;  the  volume 
on  the  Xematognathi  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eigenmann 
was  based  on  this  collec¬ 
tion,  and  at  present  the 
toothed  charac  ns  of  the 
Agassiz  collection  (in  2,000 
bottles,  large  and  small) 
are  being  us('d  for  a  mono¬ 
graph  of  thecharacin  fishes, 
part  of  which  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer. 

In  the  volume  on  (luiana, 
published,  I  enumerated 
over  1,200  hooks  and  pa¬ 
pers  by  more  than  ISO 
authors,  which  a))peared 
between  104S  and  1011, 
dealing  as  a  whole  or  in 


part  with  the  fishes  of 
South  America. 

The  following  outline  of 
one  of  the  expeditions  to 
South  America  was  fur- 


CAUI.  H.  EKiEXMAXX,  I’ll.  1). 

I)(‘an  of  tilt!  (.Tiuluate  school,  Indiana  I'nivorsity,  Uloomint:- 
ton,  Ind.  Dr.  EiKt'nraann  has  for  many  years  madt!  numer¬ 
ous  exliauslivfi  sludi(*s  of  fish  and  fish'  lift*  in  South  .\mer- 
ioa  and  in  the  Cuianas.  His  authoritative  reports  on  thi! 
invest  ipations  have  sainod  for  him  iht!  title  of  “Father  of 
South  .\mi  rican  ichthyolopy.” 


nished  by  the  present  writer  for  the  introductory  statement  of  one 
of  the  museums: 


Durins;  the  last  1(11)  years  live  notable  expeditions  have  collected  fishes  in  various 
parts  of  South  America.  In  the  early  part  of  1S17  Spix  and  Martins  and  Natterer 
went  to  Brazil  with  the  bridal  party  of  Don  Pedro  d’Alcantara.  crown  prince  of  Portu- 
<:al,  and  the  .Vrchduche.ss  Karolina  Josepha  Leopoldina  of  Austria.  Spix  and  Martins 
traveled  in  Brazil  in  the  years  1817-1820  as  repre.sentatives  of  the  Kinj;  of  Bavaria. 
John  Xatterer.  the  representative  of  Austria,  remained  for  IS  years,  ffoiii"  from  Kio 
de  Janeiro  to  (Tiyaba.  Matto  (iros.so,  Manaos,  and  a.scendins;  the  Bio  Negro  and  the 
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Rio  Rraiu‘0.  Casteliiau  visited  Soutli  America  in  1S4;I.  followed  the  satiie  General 
route  as  far  as  Matto  (Jrosso,  hut  coutiuued  westward  to  Titicaca  aud  Lima.  He 
rettiriied  hy  way  of  the  I'cayali  aud  .\mazous.  lu  IStio  the  Thayer  exi)editiou, 
under  the  leadershij)  of  Louis  Asrassiz,  accoiui)auied  hy  utiuuTotis  assistants,  went  to 
Rrazil  aud  remained  there  for  more  than  a  year.  The  .sole  stirvivor  of  the  party  at 
the  present  day  is  Dr.  J.  .\.  .Mien.  This  ex|)('dit ion  was  divided  into  smaller  parties, 
who  explored  various  ])arts  of  southeastern  Rrazil  and  the  Amazons  as  far  as  Peru. 
tJuiana  and  northern  Rrazil  were  explored  in  part  hy  Richard  and  Robert  .Schomhuryk. 

Mr.  J.  I).  Hast'iiian,  collecting  for  the  ('arncgie  Miisciini.  and 
covering  more  territory  than  any  other  single  expedition,  collected 
in  the  San  Francisco  Basin  and  southward  to  Buenos  Aires,  then 
going  up  the  Plata  and  Paraguay  Rivers,  crossing  over  to  the 
Cluapore,  and  descending  the  Madeira  and  Amazon  to  Para. 


The  chief  of  Xorth  American  institutions  in  which  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  fishes  are  housed  are  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  of 
Harvard  I’niversity,  the  ('arnegie  Museum,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
the  Indiana  University,  at  Bloomington,  Ind. 

It  would  he  diflicult  to  say  at  the  presetit  moment  which  of  these 
three  institutions  has  the  more  valuable  collection.  Elinor  collec¬ 
tions  are  found  in  the  Xational  Museum  at  Washington  and  in  the 
Field  Museum  at  Chicago,  ('ornell  I'niversity,  and  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  odd  specimens  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  Xorth 
American  colleges  and  museums. 


THE  FINAI,  STAOE  OF  THE  RIVER  XA VIC ATIOX. 


Tim  oriciniil  tritms  of  the  ,\m;izon  or  Vencziiehin  bii.sins  devised  some  me.ins  for  navi- 
jiatiii);  the  interior  waterways.  These  primitive  canoes  are  as  a  rule  safe*  althoiicli 
they  am  not  always  commddiotis  and  comfortable*.  Ilowetver,  fishiiiK  can  lee*  ceen- 
diic'ted  from  the*m  and  in  most  cases  they  feerm  the  eenly  aiel  by  which  the*  scie*n- 
tific  ex|>e*:lition  can  acceemptish  its  peirpase*. 


THE  LE<»EN1>  OK  THE  KEE('TUI('  EEL. 

lat  strantja  and  ampliibious  cntature,  the  olwtric  eel.  must  havt'Jwim  km.wn  to 
.\morica  and  the  attention  of  explorers  was  soon  caJlotl  to  it.  Man>-  ^ 

power.  The  Ulustration  shows  how  an  expt^riment  was  mide  t)>  means  of  ih  s  Jlre'jM  "h'C» 

ipparentlv  had  electric  force  enouRh  to  slack  four  men.  (From  engravmt:  published  m  1.8, .) 


TIIK  MYSTKKY  OF  TIIK  KFKCTHIC  EKI.. 

As  th(!  I'Uc'lric  ivl  bTaiiK!  Ih^iiw  known,  Imi  iHtforo  it  had  lacnsUidiod  l)v 
soitmtifio  men,  many  curious  stories  w(>rc  tohl  of  it.  Fivi.n  von  Ilumlxdd't 
was  led  into  aeo(*])tin(;  without  mueh  questioning  the  details  of  its  wondiwful 
stn'nt!th.  Natives  us«‘d  to  say  that  the  eli  etrieity  in  the  eel  was  sulheient  to 
stun  even  wild  animals  whieh  mi^tht  Ix^  in  the  water  with  them.  Conse- 
(luently  the  new(;r  settlers  dcvlanxi  that  they  could  catch  tin?  eids  bv  drivinj; 
horses  into  the  pool  so  that.althout'h  the  horse  mij:ht  lx?  tem|)orarilv’shocked, 
the  eels  would  at  the  same  time  lx*  exhausted  of  their  electricity  and  therebv 
Ix-come  harmlc_ss.  Mcxleni  scientitic  investitration,  howevi*r,'  disapproves 
both  till  theory  and  the  fact.  (From  enpravinRs  imblished  in  17S7.) 


1! 


V'TT’.^Vtuj. 


THK  BAGRK,  ONE  OF  THE  INDIGENOl’S  FISHES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Tho  particular  characteristic  of  one  of  the  bagre  family  (the  upper  picture)  is  the  row  of  spines  Irom  the  skull  to  tail  which  extend  on  the  outside  of  the  bo<ly. 
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In  rocont  years  several  residents  of  tropical  America  have  con¬ 
tributed  notably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fishes  of  tropical  South 
America.  These  are  ('arlos  Berg,  of  Buenos  Aires,  now  deceased; 
Emilis  (loeldi  and  his  successors,  of  the  museum  he  founded  at  Para ; 
Von  Ihering,  father  and  son,  of  Sao  Paulo;  and  especially  Alipio  de 
Miranda  Kibeiro,  of  the  National  Museum  at  Kio  de  Janeiro.  The 
latter  is  publishing  a  sumptuous  volume  on  the  fishes  of  Brazil. 

Some  larger  general  facts  apparent  from  a  scientific  survey  of  all 
the  fishes  of  South  America  deserve  notice: 

First.  There  is  an  unparalleled  variety  of  fishes  in  the  rivers.  No 
creeks  or  rivers  of  eipial  size  in  any  part  of  the  world  have  so  great  a 
variety  of  fishes  as  the  creeks  and  rivers  of  the  Amazon  Basin. 

Second.  The  greater  part  of  them  belong  with  or  are  modifications 
of  the  ;so-called  catfishes  or  Xematognaths,  the  toothed  carps  or 
('haracins,  the  ell-like  fishes,  the  top  minnows,  and  the  Cichlids. 

Third.  This  general  fish  fauna  is  peppered  with  a  few  relicts,  left¬ 
overs  from  past  geological  ages,  and  more  abundantly  salted  with 
immigrants  from  the  ocean,  which  have  taken  up  their  permanent 
home  in  the  South  American  rivers. 

In  the  lowlands  of  Mexico  the  faunas  of  North  America  and  of  South 
.Vmeriea  overlap.  Some  of  the  fi.shes  of  North  America  have  made 
their  way  from  .stream  to  stream  southward  along  the  lowhinds  as  far 
as  (luatemala. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  South  American  fishes,  after  passing 
the  filter  formed  by  the  eastern  ('ordilleras  of  (lolomhia,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  into  the  funnel  formed  by  western  Colombia  and 
Panama  ami  have  even  passed  the  narrow  end  of  the  funnel  near  the 
Canal  Zone,  and,  in  decreasing  numhei’s,  have  extended  northward, 
.some  of  them  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Cnited  States.  This  migra¬ 
tion,  of  course,  has  not  been  accomplished  in  a  single  generation,  hut 
in  hundreds  of  generations.  As  opportunity  presented  itself  each 
generation  has  edged  its  way  a  little  farther,  and  the  individuals  who 
located  in  different  sections  of  the  area  have  become  gradually  differ¬ 
ent,  so  that  those  foimd  in  the  farthest  north  in  northern  Mexico  are, 
in  large  measure,  different  from  those  in  southern  Mexico,  and  these 
again  are  different  from  those  about  Panama. 

The  area  over  which  any  given  species  is  found  diffem  very  greatly. 
Some  species  are  found  over  nearly  the  entire  warm  portion  of  the 
continent,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  slope,  while  others 
are  restricted  to  very  narrow  areas,  sennet imes  to  some  one  coinjiara- 
tively  small  river. 

VenezAiehi  jeromises  rich  rewards  for  the  future  explorer.  From 
the  vast  Orinoco  Basin  we  know  fewer  than  100  kinds  of  fre.-ih-water 
fishes.  From  the  much  smaller  Essequiho  Basin,  which  has  been 
more  thoroughly  examined,  we  know  266.  In  fact,  all  the  work  in 


SKI{HASAI-M(»  KHdMIiKLS  (LINNAEI  S). 

IMifios  of  the  ••  I’iratihas,"  or  sc-issors  fish,  wliioh  iiiluil)its  tlie  rivors  of  Soiilh  Amorica  iii  larno  numbers, 
i.s  of  a  earniverous  disposition  and  fnvpKMitly  attacks  animals  comint:  to  llm  river  to  drink.  This 
ticiilar  s(x.>cics  shows  the  tooth  very  distinctiy. 


MVl.El'S  I’ACr  (SClIOMlfl  KtifC). 


This  picture  is  of  tlio  adult  specimen.  It  mcMsures  20  inches  (ol.i  millimeters)  in  lenttih.  The  fisli  is  related 
to  the.  “  I’iranhas,"  but  has  Itecomo  a  ve'.;etarian.  It  taows  to  (piit<  a  larRc  size  and  is  the  most  im|iortant 
fo(Hl  fish  of  the  int«!rior  of  the  Ciiianas,  at  litast.  TIk!  Indians  shoot  this  fish  with  the  arrow. 


Ati.Ml  S  l.YUIFOHMIS  KKiKNMAXX. 

in  common  lanttuat.'e,  a  minute  catfish:  m  reality,  a  very  rare,  one.  It  i;rows  to  only  about  2  inches  in  length, 
dnly  two  sj'ecimens  so  far  have  iKien  collected. 
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\’(Muv-u('la  lias  Ixa'ii  haplia/.anl.  Xo  one  has  entered  the  conntrv 
witli  the  oliject  of  studying  hslies.  As  tar  as  known  the  fislies  of 
Venezuela  are  larjjely  like  those  of  the  Amazon. 

Other  rejiions  that  will  well  repay  seientifie  study  are  the  eastein 
part  of  Peru  and  Keuador,  the  Maranon  and  its  tributaries,  and  the 
tributaries  ol  the  Soliiuoes. 

One  can  not  speak  of  the  fishes  of  (niiana  or  of  Brazil  or  of  Para- 
j'uay,  beeause  the  fishes  of  tropieal  Ameriea  form  one  f;roup.  It  is 
true'  that  distinct  rej'ions  have  some  fishes  iieeuliar  to  the  rejjion,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  all  allied.  The  jiireatest  abundance  and  va¬ 
riety  are  found  in  the  Amazon  Basin,  and  this  variety  decreases  as 
we  j^o  in  any  direction  away  from  the  Amazon  Basin. 

'Phis  fjreat  variety  of  fish  life  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  jiractically 
sinjile  basin  or  system  draining;  most  of  the  continent.  Tributaries 
of  the  Amazon  rise  in  some  places  within  .^0  miles  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  'Phe  Orinoco  is  certainly  connected  with  the  Amazon  by  a 
waterway  quite  oiien  for  fish  migration,  and  it  has  been  both  main¬ 
tained  and  denied  that  there  is  a  similar  connection  between  the 
.Amazon  and  Iai  Plata  Basins. 

Other  thing's  beiiift  eijual,  the  larger  area  to  which  a  stream  of  a 
•liven  size  belongs,  the  j^reater  is  its  variety  of  fishes.  Yet  I  have  at 
different  times  stated  that  the  small  Bean  Blossom  CYeek  of  Monroe 
('ounty,  Ind.,  contains  more  different  sorts  of  fishes  than  all  of  the 
larjier  rivers  of  the  United  States  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
a  small  pool  not  more  than  oO  feet  across,  I  secured  49  different  sorts 
of  fishes  in  two  hours.  On  the  plains  of  Bo<!;ota  there  occur  only 
three  sorts,  and  in  some  of  the  rivers  of  the  western  slope  of  Keuador 
there  are  fewer  than  a  dozen  species. 

Amonji  the  fishes  that  appeal  to  the  'luaj'ination  the  one  that 
takes  first  rank  is  the  electric  eel.  It  •'rows  to  about  o  feet  in  length 
and  is  capable  of  knocking  a  man  down  if  he  receives  the  full  shock. 
It  is  abundant  from  (luiana  and  Venezuela  to  the  (luai)ore.  It  is 
not  found  in  the  Magdalena  Valley  or  in  southeastern  Brazil. 

Humboldt  gives  a  fantastic  account  of  the  cajhure  of  the  eel. 
Wild  hoi-ses  were  driven  into  the  pool  with  the  eels,  and  after  the 
eels  had  exhausted  themselves  they  could  be  readily  captured.  It  is 
|)ossible  that  on  some  occasion  this  method  may  have  been  employed, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  usual. 

My  pc'rsonal  experience  with  electric  eels  was  ludicrous  rather 
than  serious.  With  Mr.  S.  K.  Shideler  as  assistant,  I  pulled  a  short 
seine  in  a  pool  of  a  small  creek  opposite  Tumatumari  in  (luiana.  AVe 
caught  five  eels,  the  largest  3  feet  long,  in  a  single  haul  of  the  net 
and  we  received  a  number  of  shocks  that  caused  more  commotion 
than  damage.  But  it  is  uncanny  to  say  the  least  to  be  wading  along 
i!i  some  cool,  (piiet  pool  and  from  time  to  time  come  in  contact  with 


SCIADEICHTUYS  PROOTS  (CUVIER  AND  VALENCIENNES).  CRUCIFIX  FISH. 

The  fish  itself  is  not  given  here,  only  the  skeleton  shown  in  the  picture.  No.  I  is  the  dorsal  view 
(the  so-called  monk);  No.  2,  the  palatal  view  (the  so-called  crucifi.x).  The  fish  is  found  in  the 
northern  portions  of  South  America,  and  the  skeletons  are  pre.served  bv  the  natives  Iwth  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity  and  veneration. 
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one  of  those  ‘‘live  wires.”  At  ni"ht  two  eels  eauftht  with  a  net  full 
of  flopping  fishes  (juiekly  |)ut  a  quietus  on  all  motion  insule  the  net. 

Equally  feared  is  the  stingaree.  Its  relatives  are  found  in  the 
ocean.  It  is  found  in  all  riveiv  and  can  inflict  a  very  severe  wound 
with  the  si)ino  on  its  tail.  It  gives  birth  to  living  young  several 
inches  long. 

Various  travelei’s  tell  of  the  danger  to  bathers  from  the  pirai  or 
piranha.  There  are  several  s])ecies,  members  of  the  so-called  ser- 
rasalmoninae.  They  have  very  formidable  teeth  and  jaws.  Ordinary 
nets  and  lines  will  not  hold  them  and  the  smaller  wire  leaders  used 
on  fishing  lines  are  neatly  severed.  The  larger  j)irais  are  said  to  snip 
off  a  toe  or  a  finger  or  to  cut  out  a  mouthful  of  flesh.  Sometimes 
these  formidable  fishes  are  in  such  numbers  that  they  are  dangerous 
to  life.  Mutilations  of  horses,  other  fishes  and  men,  by  these  pests, 
are  frequent  and  occasionally  death  is  caused.  The  perai  is  found 
from  (luiana  and  Venezuela  to  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay.  They 
have  not  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Andes  and  are  not  found  in  the 
Magdalena  Jfiver. 

One  other  fish  has  an  evil  re])utation.  It  is  a  small  catfish  that 
jienetrates  the  orifices  of  bathers,  producing  severe  complications, 
mutilations  and  even  death. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  the  account  is  most  favorable. 
Many  of  the  fishes  known  from  South  America  are  small  or  even 
minute.  The  forest  rivulets,  jiools,  and  swamps  swarm  with  these 
minute  forms,  without  which  the  mosquito  pests  would  be  very 
much  greater  in  a  country  otherwise  habitable.  Many  of  these 
fishes,  the  so-called  “millions”  and  their  allies,  give  birth  to  living 
young  and  are  among  the  smallest  of  the  fishes.  I  found  one  that 
scarcely  measured  an  inch  when  entirely  full  grown.  The  males  and 
females  of  the  millions  of  Barbadoes  differ  much  in  size,  the  full 
grown  male  not  exceeding  1  inch,  while  the  female  reaches  a  length 
of  nearly  2  inches.  The  millions  swarm  everywhere  in  the  swampy 
lowlands. 

It  is  very  probable  that  these  minute  fishes  penetrating  nearly 
every  })Ool  and  eating  the  larvae  of  mosquitos  are  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  man.  I  found  them  very  abundant  in  the  lowlands  of 
(luiana.  In  a  swamp  of  the  lower  Magdalena  River  I  saw  great 
(juantities  of  them  but  succeeded  in  catching  only  one  because  at  the 
time  I  had  no  nets  fine  enough  to  hold  them. 

Among  the  largest  of  the  fishes  are  the  Arajiaima  of  the  Essequibo 
and  Amazon  Rivers  and  several  diflerent  sorts  of  catfishes.  The 
Arajiaima  reaches  a  length  of  lo  feet  and  400  ])ounds  in  weight. 

The  catfishes  and  their  relatives  are  one  of  the  dominant  features 
of  the  fish  fauna  of  South  America.  Many  kinds  are  found  in  the 
estuaries  and  along  the  muddy  shores  of  the  ocean.  Many  more, 
17822— Bull.  6—14 - 2 


VARIOrS  SPECIES  OF  THE  HOPLOSTEHNCM. 


These  curious  fishes  are  reported  to  travel  over  land  when  the  ponds  are  drv,  and  in  this  way  they 
have  undou  l)tedly  migrated  over  a  lar);e  area  in  South  A  merica,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  t)een  found 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  especially  in  so  far  as  those  regions  of  Ecuador  and  Colombia  have  Ijcen  studied. 
Upper  picture:  Hoploxternum  littorale  (Hancock). 

Middle  picture:  Hoplosternum  thoracatum  (Cuvier  and  Valenciennes). 

Lower  picture:  Corydoras  punctatus  (Bloch). 


VARIOUS  SPECIES  OF  THE  PLATE  CATFISH. 

The  curious  ventral  surface  of  the  different  species  are  here  shown.  These  fishes  have  sucker  mouths: 

the  knifelike  lips  are  characteristic. 

Upper  picture:  I.oricariichthys  microdon  (Fiigenmann). 

Middle  picture;  Loncariichthys  griseus  (Eigenmann.) 

Lower  picture:  Fartowella  hargreaveni  (Eigenmann.) 


PAECIUA  VIVII’ARA  ISI.OCH  A\D  SCHNEIDER. 


■  <il  till'  iiiaii.v  viirii'lics  ol  tlii'  “inillioiis,”  asmall  fish  fo'ind,  as  thp  iiamo  implies,  by  the  million  in  the  fresh-water  lakes  of  Uarha.ilos  anil  in  many  (larts  of  North 
ami  South  .\rnerii  a.  The  female  is  larcer  than  the  male.  Even  then  the  above  sfiecimeu  measures  only  about  2  inehes  (.5a  millimeters).  .\s  the  name  indicates, 
the  young  are  born  alive. 
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from  minute  to  a  lar"o  size,  are  found  in  all  of  the  lowland  streams. 
Some  of  these  have  rows  of  hooks  alonj;  the  sides. 

*Vllied  to  the  catfishes  are  two  "roups  of  armored  fishes,  the  lori- 
carias  and  the  Hassars.  The  loricarias  and  their  allies  are  covered 
with  small,  bony  plates,  which  are  sometimes  armed  with  formidahle 
spines.  They  have  a  sucker  mouth  and  lor  the  most  jiart  live  on 
the  bottom,  under  rocks  or  attached  to  rocks,  which  they  sometimes 
resemble. 

The  best  panfish  I  ever  tasted  is  the  Luckananu  of  Guiana,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  family  of  Cichlids.  In  tropical  America  there  are 
nearl}*  200  different  species  of  this  family.  They  look  like  the 
jierches,  basses,  and  suiifishes  of  North  America.  Some  of  these 
('ichlids  have  the  peculiar  habit  of  carryiii"  their  eggs  in  the  mouth 
and  gill  openings,  and  the  young,  after  hatching,  are  likewise  carried 
in  the  mouth,  leaving  it  to  feed  and  retreating  again  into  the  parent’s 
mouth  when  danger  approaches.  This  habit  has  been  well  attested 
and  does  not  belong  with  the  snake  myths  so  generally  current. 

Of  all  the  fishes  of  tropical  America  those  of  greatest  interest  eco¬ 
nomically  and  scientific  all}'  are  the  ('haracins.  About  700  different 
ones  are  now  known.  They  are  found  from  an  elevation  of  nearly 
10,000  feet  to  sea  level;  from  the  Ignited  States  to  Patagonia.  Some 
burrow  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers  and  some  live  among  the  rocks  of  the 
cataracts;  some  live  near  the  surface  and  fly  over  the  rivers,  and  still 
others  live  at  various  depths  between  the  extremes.  Some  species 
are  long  and  slentler  like  our  garpikes,  othei-s  are  as  deep  as  the  falls 
as  one  of  my  Indians  said.  In  fact,  these  fishes  growing  with  the 
growth  of  the  South  American  continent  and  finding  few  competitors 
have  filled  most  of  the  niches  occupied  by  other  fishes  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  and  have  assumed  the  shapes  along  with  the  habits  of  these 
other  fishes.  ^lost  of  these  characins  are  too  minute  to  be  used  as 
food,  but,  living  on  insects  and  the  larvae  of  insects  have  helped  to 
make  the  continent  habitable. 

In  Guiana  the  Pacu  is  the  fish  of  best  repute,  growing  to  a  large  si.ze 
and  occurring  in  great  numbers  about  the  cataracts  of  the  interior. 
In  the  Magdalena  and  Atrato  Rivers  the  Bocachica  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  food  fishes.  In  the  upper  Atrato  the  Dcntone  takes  the  place 
of  the  Bocachica,  and  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  ('olombia  the  Savals  is 
highly  esteemed.  On  one  occasion  when  I  had  a  large  enthusiiustic 
lot  of  volunteers  fishing  for  me  at  Puerta  Negria  catching  savalos,  one 
called  to  the  other  “Smash  their  heads  so  they  won’t  be  fit  for  his 
buckets,  ”  thinking  that  I  did  not  understand  their  Spanish.  Thesi* 
characins,  falsely  called  sardinas,  have  no  teeth ;  others  have  vicious, 
scissorlike  teeth  (the  Piranhas) ;  others  have  minute,  flexible  teeth 
(the  Bocachicas),  and  others  have  long,  slender  canines,  and  still  others 
have  crushing  molars. 


CICIILA  OCELLAHIS  IfLOClI  AXI>  SCUNKIDKR.  THP:  LU('HANA\I. 


EiU'lmiiani  is  the  name  given  to  the  fish  by  the  natives  in  itritLsh  tiiiiana.  Tt  is  the  finest  eating  lish  in  that  eoiintrv,  anil  sometimes  reaelies  the  weiglit  of  from  i 
to  X  poiiniis.  This  fisli,  measuring  over  2(i  inelies,  was  pliotograplieit  in  the  (ielil. 
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Lastly,  1  shall  risk  iny  reputation  for  voracity  on  the  snoring  den- 
tones.  One  night  as  the  Atrato  was  rising  after  the  dry  season  I 
heard  hundreds  of  the  dentones  making  their  snoring  noise  in  concert 
and  the  entire  river  in  the  vdcinity  of  Quibdo  roared  voluminously. 

So  far,  except  in  the  Argentine,  hshing  has  been  destructive,  with 
no  thought  for  the  future.  Dynamite  is  employed  extensivelj’.  As 
long  as  this  process  is  occasional  and  at  remote,  widely  separated 
places  it  does  no  permanent  harm,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  e.xtensiv'e  dynamiting  employed  in  C’olombia  has  seriously  depleted 
the  upper  C'auca  and  the  San  Juan  Rivers. 

Very  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  transplant  fishes  from  river  to 
river  or  from  other  countries.  In  the  Magdalena  and  Atrato  Rivers 
of  (’olomhia  the  native-named  bocachicas  occur  in  enormous  numbers. 
In  some  other  regions,  however,  the  bocachicas  are  worthless,  but 
here  they  are  dried  and  used  by  laborers  everywhere.  By  a  freak  of 
distribution  the.  bocachicas  are  not  found  in  the  Rio  San  Juan  of 
('olombia.  One  morning  in  riding  from  the  San  Juan  to  the  Atrato 
Basin  I  met  30  women  laden  with  dried  bocachicas,  bringing  these 
ilried  fish  from  the  Atrato  to  be  sold  in  the  basin  of  the  San  Juan. 
Xo  doubt  this  trade  has  been  going  on  for  many  yeaiN  and  will  be 
continued  for  many  years  to  come. 

A  few  days’  effort  by  the  same  parties  would  probably  be  sufficient 
to  transport  enough  living  bocachicas  from  the  one  basin  to  the  other 
to  stock  the  San  Juan  River  for  all  time  to  come,  provided  in  (’olombia 
there  is  a  stringent  law  against  the  use  of  dynamite.  But  everywhere 
<lynamite  suitable  for  fishing  could  be  ])urchased  and  at  Istmina  1,000 
charges  were  put  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  fishing. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  clear  the  forest  and  waste  the  timber 
to  provide  food  and  temporary  shelter  for  the  settler  of  a  new  country, 
even  though  elaborate  reforesting  will  be  required  later  to  remedy  the 
waste.  The  same  seems  to  be  true  of  the  native  cattle  and  fishes. 

Provided  with  nets  and  hooks  in  abundance,  I  had  difficulty  in 
securing  specimens  for  my  tanks  and  fish  enough  for  food  while 
traveling  in  tropical  America.  It  is  a  commentary  on  past  methods 
of  fishing  that  I  had  to  carry  salt  pork  and  codfish  imported  from 
•Xew  England  to  feed  my  Indians  while  on  a  fishing  expedition  in 
(luiana. 

South  America  has  been  a  huge  laboratory  for  the  evolution  of 
fishes.  While  many  of  them  in  many  places  have  reached  a  state  of 
apparent  equilibrium,  other  fishes  in  certain  regions  are  now  under¬ 
going  an  active  process  of  evolution,  probably  by  mutation.  On  the 
large  plain  of  Bogota  there  occur  but  three  sorts  of  fishes,  one  of  which, 
El  Capital!,  is  changing,  and  is  regarded  as  divisible  into  several 
species  by  the  native  fishermen.  One  of  the  most  interesting  spots 
to  the  field  student  of  evolution  as  contrasted  to  the  experimental 
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student  is  offered  by  the  f^emis  Oretias  of  Lake  Titicaca.  This  genus, 
of  possibly  marine  origin,  is  limited  to  Lake  Titicaca  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  but  has,  nevertheless,  given  rise  in  this  restricted  area 
to  12  or  more  species  recognized  by  naturalists.  But  we  liave  only 
a  few  specimens  and  no  one  naturalist  has  seen  all  of  the  species.  An 
exhaustive  study  of  the  Titicaca  area  is  one  of  my  dreams. 

Tropical  America  will  be  the  home  of  countless  millions  of  men. 
To  my  mind  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  building  of  the  Panama 
('anal,  besides  the  digging  of  the  ditch  that  will  unite  the  commerce 
of  two  oceans,  is  the  demonstration,  under  (lorgas,  that  the  tropical 
regions  can  be  made  habitable  for  man  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  as  .soon 
as  enough  prospective  colonists  will  make  it  worth  while. 

In  Colombia  I  was  offered  millions  of  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  near 
the  Magdalena  at  almost  nothing  the  acre.  As  long  as  land — some  of 
it  suitable  for  cattle  and  coffee — with  timber  and  with  prospects  of 
asphalt  and  oil,  is  offered  so  cheap  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  the 
few  inhabitants  to  conserve  the  little  fishes  in  the  streams  for  future 
generations.  Perhaps  an  economic  study  of  the  fishes  is  premature, 
but  I  am  sometimes  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
fishes  and  their  distribution  may  contribute  to  the  support  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  coming  untold  millions  of  people,  the  overflow  from  the 
Temperate  Zones,  and  the  natural  increase  of  the  natives. 

My  fondest  dream  has  been  that  somehow  the  means  might  l)e 
provided  for  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  survey  of  all  the  natural, 
biological  resources  of  tropical  America.  Tropical  America  is  a  unit, 
a  center  of  cnaition,  whose  study  both  from  the  economic  and  the 
biologic  interest  of  the  human  race  is  of  greatest  importance. 


LAKE  HUACACHINA,  PERU 


A  lake,  tlie  ourativo  jhavcms  of  whoso  waters  liavo  already 
wrouglit  veritable  miracles  amoiij;  thousands  of  sufferinjj: 
folk,  where,  after  a  few  baths,  a  ])erson’s  hair  is  bleached 
to  a  tint  that  delies  du])lication  by  the  most  adept  of 
Paiisian  coiffeurs,  and  whose  beautiful  surroundin<;s  and  stranjje  his¬ 
tory  fairly  fascinate  all  who  a|)|)roach  the  ])lace,  should  have  had  its 
fjlories  heralded  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laiul  long 
ago.  Such  a  body  of  water  does  exist,  and  it  is  doid)th'ss  due  to  its 
out-of-the-way  location,  which  is  well-nigh  hidden  from  the  casual 
observer,  and  because  it  is  so  ina]>|)roachable,  that  it  has  not  become 
better  known  during  the  ])ast  half  century.  Lake  lluacachina,  in 
the  south  central  ])art  of  Peru,  as  a  gathering  ])lace  Lir  society,  pos¬ 
sesses  of  itself  but  few  outward  attractions.  In  future  years,  when 
its  deservedly  world-wide  po])ularity  becomes  an  established  fact,  the 
great  wonder  must  be  that  it  had  not  been  accorded  long  since  a 
well-merited  ])lace  among  such  resorts  as  the  Hot  S])rings  of  Arkansas 
and  Virginia,  Saratoga  S])rings  of  New  York,  Parlsbad  in  Austria. 
Wiesbaden  in  Germany,  and  the  waters  of  Bath,  of  Harrogate,  of 
Aix  la  (dia])elle  (Aschen),  and  of  Luchor,  and  others  of  similar  fame. 

Lake  lluacachina  is  the  largest  and  most  im])ortant  of  several  similar 
bodies  of  water  located  about  2  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Ica 
and  some  4(5  miles  from  the  Paciiic  coast.  The  country,  for  the  most 
))art,  in  this  immediate  vicinity  is  well-nigh  devoid  of  vegetation,  and 
no  other  })anorama  presents  itself  to  the  visitor  than  the  wide  stretches 
of  sandy  desert,  small  sand  dunes  ami  hills,  and  here  and  there  huge 
mountains  of  sand  of  such  pure  whiteness  and  brilliancy  as  to  almost 
deceive  one  into  believing  it  to  be  newly  fallen  snow.  'Phe  large  and 
thriving  city  of  Ica,  cajntal  of  the  Department  of  the  same  name,  is 
connected  with  Pisco,  its  seaport,  by  a  well-e<pnpped  railway  by 
means  of  which  the  ])roduc1s  of  the  three  l)e])art  ments  of  Ica,  Aycacu- 
cho,  and  Huancavelica  obtain  their  coastal  outlet.  Between  Ica 
and  lluacachina,  lutwever,  there  is  no  means  of  transportation  other 
than  by  horse  or  mule  back,  and  this  method  is  found  to  be  not  only 
inconvenient  for  many  of  the  invalids,  but  ou  account  of  the  nmgh 
roads  and  precipitous  hills  that  have  to  be  travei’sed,  fraught  with 
dangei's  as  well. 

'Phe  watem  found  in  this  group  of  lakes  are  so  rich  in  mineral  th'pos  - 
its  that,  to  om^  who  has  never  actually  tested  them,  the  rep»>rts  of 
tlu'ir  saline  and  other  mineral  proi)erti(s  wouhl  appear  to  be  almost 


'  By  l.iithi'r  K.  Ziibriskii',  (Irpiily  consul  of  Ihc  l  iiitcit  Sliilcs  of  Amcricu  ut  I'.illiio.  I’cni. 
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LAKK  IIUACACHINA,  ICA,  I'KKU. 

Till'  strange  eonligiiration  of  the  lands  surrounding  the  lake  gives  it  a  fnnnellike  ai)pe8ran(  e.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  is  enhanced  by  Ihe  mountains  of  snow- 

white  sand  in  the  background. 


LAKE  HUACACHINA,  PERU. 
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ail  oxajijferatioii.  The  "oologist,  observin<;  tliat  they  are  surrounded 
on  all  sides  iiy  enormous  sand  hanks,  in  such  a  way  that  each  lake, 
and  especially  Huacacliina,  is  situated  in  tlie  bottom  of  a  perfect 
funnel,  whereby  ajiproach  to  the  same  is  made  by  first  "oinj;  up  a 
steej)  incline  and  then  down  on  the  other  side,  and  considerin';  the 
quality  of  the  waters,  does  not  hesitate  to  aflirm  that  each  one  was 
in  time  past  the  crater  of  a  volcano  that  has  lon<;  since  become 
extinct.  These  lakes  can  be  likened  to  those  of  Agnano  and  of 
Arvernd  in  southern  Italy,  generally  recognized  by  naturalists  as 
exhausted  volcano  beds.  The  waters  of  Iluacachina,  however,  are 
more  higldy  mineralized  than  those  of  Italy’s  lakes.  In  fact,  they 
are  among  the  most  strongly  mineralized  known,  abounding  in  sul¬ 
phates,  carbonates,  cldorides,  etc.,  and  on  the  bottom  of  each  lake  is 
found  immense  crystallizations  which  the  natives  of  Ica  call  “cas- 
cotes.”  The  waters  are  not  clear  nor  transparent,  of  a  yellowish 
green  color,  and  are  disagreeable  to  tlie  taste  and  smell.  They  are 
strongly  imjiregnated  with  sulphur,  and  this,  in  a  diluted  form,  in 
jiarticles  of  green  substances,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  hen  egg,  are 
found  floating  about  everywhere.  In  some  places,  also,  can  be  seen 
at  times  a  heavy  incrustation  of  scum  of  the  same  sulphurous  matter 
covering  large  areas  of  the  lake’s  surface.  The  quantity  of  water 
appears  to  be  always  the  same.  Near  by,  strange  to  note,  and  in 
some  instances  on  the  very  edge  of  the  lake  itself,  are  found  s])rings 
of  sjiarkling  clear  drinking  water,  as  well  as  sailings  of  bitter  waters, 
black  and  reddish  in  color,  whose  properties  are  as  yet  unknown. 

The  lake  at  Iluacachina  was  the  first  one  of  the  group  the  thera- 
jieutic  virtues  of  whose  water  were  discovered.  The  etymology  of 
the  name  would  incline  one  to  believe  that  its  physiological  effects 
were  known  by  the  native  Indians.  Indeed,  the  name  of  Iluacachina, 
according  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Quechua  idiom,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  verb  “huaccachini,”  signif\dng  in  the  Spanish  yo 
hago  llorar  (I  cause  to  weeji),  which  indicates  that  the  aborigines  in 
Peru  knew  the  irritating  powers  of  the  water  on  the  eyes.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  certain  that  its  value  was  not  a  matter  of  recent  discovery. 
The  earliest  recorded  testimonial  given  for  its  health  restoring  powers 
goes  back  to  the  j'ear  1859,  when  a  cure  was  effected  in  the  case  of  a 
child  who  had  been  suffering  from  a  cutaneous  affection  of  long 
standing,  which  had  remained  unresponsive  to  medical  treatment. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  growing  reputation  of  this  place  has 
attracted  many  people,  from  800  to  1,000  persons  being  estimated  to 
visit  here  annually.  These  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  afflicted 
with  various  maladies,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  received 
a  perfect  cure,  notwithstanding  the  primitive  methods  of  employ¬ 
ing  the  waters  and  the  absolute  lack  of  all  hygienic  and  medical  sup- 
plementar}’  aid.  The  results  obtained  in  cancer  and  s3’^philis  are  most 


THK  BATHS  AT  LAKE  HUACACHINA,  ICA,  PERU. 

Tlie  waters  hero  are  strongly  mineralized,  abounding  in  sulphates,  carbonates,  chlorides,  and  are  said  to  have  iiniisnal  curative  |)Ower.'--.  The  bathhouses  ai” 

grouped  here  and  there  along  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
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notable.  Other  diseases  that  are  treated  here  to  good  advantage 
are  eruptions,  eczema  anil  otlier  skin  troubles,  ])aialysis,  clironic 
rheumatism,  asthma,  nen'ous  affections,  and  'disoiders  of  the  liver 
and  stomach.  From  103  observations  made  by  prominent  physicians 
of  Lima,  31  cases  have  })roved  a  radical  cure,  46  have  gauied  a 
noticeable  improvement,  10  were  aggravated  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  in  16  cases  no  s])ecial  change  ap])eared. 

With  the  majority  of  people  the  action  of  the  baths  is  especially 
noticeable  m  a  feeling  of  well-being,  almost  of  hilarity,  an  increase  of 
appetite,  and  desire  to  sleep,  and  a  most  decided  agility  in  all  the 
muscular  movements,  whether  the  person  is  sick  or  well.  The  local 
action  is  irritatuig,  and,  with  everyone,  the  hair  is  changed  after 
several  baths  to  a  bright  reddish-yellowish  color. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  waters  of  lluacachina,  and  its 
neighboring  lakes,  would  cure  so  many  of  the  dread  diseases,  the 
Sociedad  Medica  de  T^ima  (Lima  Medical  Societ}’)  named  a  limited 
commission  of  specialists  to  make  an  examination  and  analysis  of  the 
waters.  Having  concluded  the  work  they  were  assigned  to,  the 
commission  submitted  a  rather  detailed  re])ort,  which  was  dated  at 
Lima,  January  31,  1861.  This  report,  which  has  failed  to  receive  a 
large  share  of  publicity,  coidirmed  the  favorable  rumors  regarding  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  baths  that  had  been  spread  about  by 
word  of  mouth.  Since  the  date  of  this  report,  there  has  been  but 
little  appearing  in  prmt  in  this  connection,  and  in  the  leading  works 
on  Peru  that  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  during  tlie  last 
few  years  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  these  lakes.  Huacachina, 
beijig  the  most  important  of  all  the  lakes  of  the  grou]),  has  naturally 
attracted  the  greater  amount  of  attention,  and  slowly,  but  steadily, 
has  been  gaining  a  con.siderable  prestige.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  ])rivate  recommendations,  from  ])erson  to  person,  from  sick 
ones  cured  to  relatives  and  friends  wlio  have  l)een  suffering  likewise, 
but  through  the  press  or  literature  nothing  at  all  has  been  done.  It 
is  undoubted,  though,  that  once  a  trolley  line  or  other  suitable  means 
of  communication  is  established  between  Ica  and  Huacachina,  and  a 
lirst-cla.ss,  well-equipped  sanatorium  is  founded  at  the  latter  place, 
its  material  growth  and  fame  will  go  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Other  attractions,  of  course,  should  be  j)rovided,  since,  at  the  present, 
horseback  riding  and  boat  mg  in  the  evenings  on  the  lake  are  ])rac- 
tically  the  only  forms  of  diversion  enjoyed,  but  these,  it  is  a.ssumed, 
will  foUow  in  due  course  of  time.  For  the  present  this  mine  of  health, 
with  all  its  great  scientific  and  commercial  possibilities,  is  awaiting 
])ublic  or  private  capital  for  its  utilization,  and,  inasmuch  as  no 
similar  hydromineral  establishments  are  found  elsewhere  in  Peru  nor 
in  Bolivia  or  Ecuador,  it  is  safe  to  believe  that  large  numbers  from 
these  countries,  without  mentioning  others,  will  be  attracted  to  this 
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district.  Durui<;  the  past  tliree  years,  the  2  hotels  aiul  the  IS  or 
20  cottages  on  the  hanks  of  the  lake  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
accoininodate  the  visitors.  Some  have  been  obliged  to  defer,  or  give 
up  altogether,  then’  proposed  visit,  while  others  have  been  obliged 
to  remain  hi  lea. 

The  lake  of  Huacachina  is  oval  hi  form  and  measures  200  meters 
in  its  greatest  diameter.  Its  height  above  sea  level  is  calculated  to 
be  370  meters,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  waters  is  23  degrees 
centigrade  (73.4°  F.),  this  varying  according  to  the  seasons.  The 
analysis  of  the  waters,  as  appearhig  in  the  report  of  the  special 
commissions  above  referred  to,  is  as  follows: 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WATERS  OF  LAKE  lU'ACACHINA. 

Takin;;  a  liter  of  water,  the  salts  bein^  ealeulateil  as  anhydrous  and  the  prases  dry. 
at  a  temjierature  of  0°  eentifirade  (32°  F.),  under  760  iniliiineiers  ])ressure: 

Sjieeifie  weiprht  of  water,  1,075.241.  Ga.seous  matters  free. 


Liters. 

Hydric  sulphate  aeid  pras .  0, 052.  450 

Oxypren .  000.423 

“Azoe”  (ozoue) .  000. 100 

t'arhouie  aeid  "as .  025.  477 


“Seliee” .  0,003.352 

Sulphate  of  lime  (caleium  suhihate) .  004.  023 

Iliearhonate  of  lime  ('calcium  carbonate) .  800.  412 

llicarbonate  of  maprnesia .  003.474 

(  hloride  of  soda .  20,  (i74.  003 

Sulphate  of  soda . .  26,  862. 135 

lodium  sodide .  083.  41() 

( liiranic  substances .  3,  725.  000 


There  are  four  other  lakes  situated  near  by  Huacachina,  their  names 
being  Pozo  Hediondo,  Huega,  Horovilca  Mayor,  and  Horovilca  Menor, 
the  waters  of  all  of  them  possessing  an  analysis  more  or  less  similar 
to  those  of  Huacachina. 

Lake  Pozo  Hediondo  is  60  meters  in  length  and  18  meters  wide. 
Up  to  the  present  it  has  received  but  little  attention  from  the  general 
public.  Its  appearance  is  uninvitmg,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
frequented  bj"  others  than  the  few  natives  living  along  its  banks. 

The  configuration  of  the  land  round  about  lake  Huega  is  exactly 
like  a  funnel.  The  properties  of  these  waters  are  very  much  like  those 
of  Huacachina,  although  richer  in  saluie  constituents.  The  lake  is 
well-nigh  circular  in  form,  its  diameter  being  little  more  than  25 
meters.  A  few  rudely  constructed  bathing  houses  are  to  be  found  on 
the  banks,  and  bathing  in  these  waters  is  especially  recommended  to 
persons  suffering  with  cerebral  troubles. 


Tho  hotui  is  built  in  typical  Peruvian  stylo,  a  perf(*t  square  with  an  open  patio  in  the  center. 


THE  APPRO.\CH  TO  L.\KE  HU.VCACIIINA. 

The  road  ol  approach  to  the  lake  is  over  precipitous  mountains  of  sand  which  makes  it  somewhat  hazard¬ 
ous  to  both  horse  and  rider. 
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Till*  two  llorovilca  lakos  an*  very  near  each  other,  lieiii"  separated 
only  hy  a  narrow  striji  of  land.  They  are  3ol  meters  above  sea  level, 
and  the  larger  of  the  two  ajipear  to  he  a  tiille  larger  than  Lake 
lluacaehina.  Both  are  very  dee]).  The  waters  are  of  a  dirt\’  green¬ 
ish-yellow  color,  being  alkaline  and  he])atical.  and  their  teni|)eratuie. 
taken  when  the  thermometer  legistered  20.4°  centigrade  (()S.72°  F.) 
in  the  shade,  was  25°  (77°  F.). 

Xot withstanding  the  j)resent  lack  of  amusements  at  Lake  lluaca- 
china,  those  who  do  frequent  the  ])laee  a])i)ear  to  find  the  conditions 
there  to  their  liking  and  come  away  with  re})orts  of  a  delightful  time 
well  spent.  The  baths  can  he  taken  two,  and  even  three,  times  a 
day.  Small  bathing  housi's  are  grouped  along  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
which  is  hut  a  stone’s  throw  distant  from  the  two  hotels  and  the  sev¬ 
eral  cottages.  Bathing  suits  and  attendants  arc  constantly  on  hand, 
and  wheth(*r  the  hath  is  taken  in  the  early  morning,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  or  at  its  close,  it  is  always  found  to  he  refreshing  and  invig¬ 
orating.  Horseback  riding  is  very  ])opular  hereahout.  and  horses  are 
])rocurahle  from  Ica  hy  telephone  eall.  Pleasant  excursions  are  made 
to  till*  other  neighlioring  lakes,  where  a  change  of  baths  is  enjoyed, 
and  to  the  large  haciendas  of  Macacona,  Tra))iche,  and  Atacama, 
where  can  he  seen  hundreds  of  acres  laid  out  in  cotton,  the  famous 
vineyards  that  produce  the  finest  wines  found  in  Peru,  and  fruit  trees 
and  vegetables  of  practically  every  known  variety.  The  city  of  Ica, 
though  much  smaller  than  Idma,  is  a  delightful  j)lace  to  visit,  and, 
with  its  spacious  and  .shady  ])arks,  its  well  laid  out  streets,  and  its 
cheerful  j)opulace,  it  possesses  much  that  is  attractive. 

On  moonlight  nights  small  boating  parties  are  freijuently  out  on 
the  lake,  and  in  the  quiet  of  the  place,  which  has  a  decided  fascination 
for  most  ])eoj)le,  their  merry  songs  and  the  sweet  music  of  the  guitar 
and  banjo  and  mandolin,  united  with  the  })eaceful  calm  of  the  lake 
itself,  the  snow-white  aspect  of  the  towering  mountains  of  ])ure  sand 
all  round  about,  and  the  perfect  clearness  of  a  starlit  sky  overhead, 
all  combine  in  forming  a  charming  combination  that  can  never  be 
forgotten. 


VENEZUELAN  PROGRESS 


Tuk  trito  ('xprossioii  that  coiuiii"  events  east  their  shadows 
was  never  more  applicable  than  to  the  changing  arteries  of 
world  commerce,  which  ar<'  already  drawing  universal 
attention  to  the  American  ^lediterranean,  a  title  that  has 
been  a])propriately  bestowed  upon  the  (’aribbean  Sea.  When  we 
seek  the  countless  attractive  islands  with  which  the  latter  is  dotted  or 
wamler  to  the  pictures((ue  cities  of  the  mainlands,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  comparatively  few  travelers  have  not  included  that  section 
of  the  world  in  their  wanderings.  Nature  has  lavislnal  (piite  as  much 
beauty  upon  the  lands  and  waters  of  the  (’aribbean  as  upon  those  of 
the  Me<literranean,  while  commerce  is  just  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
the  former  is  only  in  its  infancy  in  the  utilization  of  products  suitable 
for  all  mankind. 

Panama  awakens  the  traveling  world.  A  few  days  or  a  few  weeks 
sullico  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  canal  and  its  operation,  and  then 
presses  the  desire  to  travel  t(»  some  of  the  interesting  lands  lying 
around  or  about  that  section  of  the  world. 

When  C’olumbus  on  his  third  voyage  sailed  ahmg  the  coast  of 
Venezuela  he  “gave  thanks  to  (Jod  who  delivered  him  from  so  man}" 
troubles  and  dangers,  still  showing  him  new  countries  fidl  of  peacefid 
])eople,  and  (jrent  wealth.''  Thus  in  the  early  days  of  discoverv  we 
see  that  this  land  abounded  in  natural  wealth,  and  it  appears  really 
remarkable  that  the  riches  .should  have  remaiiied  practically  un¬ 
touched  during  the  intervening  centuries.  But  this  fact  is  explained 
in  a  way  when  we  remember  that  the  (’oiupiistadores  sought  the 
('asy  road  to  wealth  and  that  where  time  and  labor  figured  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  the  latter  was  left  for  future  generations  to  work  out;  further¬ 
more,  the  richness  of  the  soil  really  proved  a  hindrance  to  develop¬ 
ment,  because  forest  growths  were  im))enetrable,  and  have  thus  re¬ 
mained.  More  than  half  of  the  Republic’s  area  of  81*4,000  square 
miles  are  covered  to-day  by  forest  and  jungle,  many  sections  of 
which  are  still  unexplored. 

These  conditions,  however,  are  destined  to  give  way  to  advancing 
commeire.  Capital  has  found  its  way  to  Venezuela  and  is  pushing 
the  railway  and  the  highway  to  remote  sections;  the  humble  native 
is  bringing  his  products  to  nearer  markets  or  finds  new  employment 
in  consequence  of  the  gradual  inflow  of  capital. 

Within  the  last  few  years  travel  to  Venezuela  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  almost  without  exception  the  voyagers  return  home 
impressed  with  the  natuial  beauty  of  the  country  and  its  commercial 
possibilities.  These  facts  are  stiikingly  illustrated  by  two  of  the 
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THE  TUEASrHY  UUILIMNG,  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA. 

Until  1874  this  buildin?:  was  used  as  a  convent  bv  the  Order  of  Carmelites  and  later  occupied  by  the  Government  as  a  treasury.  It  has  recently  betn 

remodeled  and  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  in  the  city. 


<.'opy^i^rht  tty  rriderwowl  riulerwoml. 


VIEW  OF  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA,  LOOKING  WEST  FROM  CALVARIO  HILL. 


Many  of  the  hou.ses  of  Caracas  are  covered  with  stucco  and  painted  in  delicate  tints  of  yel¬ 
low,  blue,  red,  and  green.  The  buildings  are  (lush  with  the  streets  and  have  no  chimneys. 
Caracas  is  one  of  the  most  pictures(|ue  and  naturally  Ijeautiful  capitals  of  the  New  World. 


EL  ENCANTADO  UAl’IDS,  UIVEU  LUAIUE,  VENEZUELA. 


The  tpower  of  these  rapids  has  l)een  utilized  by  the  (’araeas  Elcetrie  t'o.  for  tlie  ceneralion  of 
eleetrieity.  With  a  fall  of  112  feet  they  develop  1,040  horsepower.  .\  second  plant  has  also  l)ecn 
erected  at  Los  Naranjos,  2  miles  above  El  Encantado.  Combined,  the  plants  furnish  2,700  horse¬ 
power,  nearly  all  of  which  is  used  forli)rhtin);tliecaj)ital  by  night  and  serving  small  industries  Ity  day. 
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many  travolors  who  iTContly  visited  the  Pan  Ameiiean  Ihuon.  One 
gentleman  called  to  ascerta'm  how  he  could  secure  a  set  of  Venezuelan 
views;  he  had  visited  (hiracas,  1ai  Victoria,  Maracaibo,  and  other 
cities  and  had  been  charmed  moie  ])articu)arly  with  the  picturesque 
aspects  of  the  country.  On  the  otlier  liand.  the  second  visitor  came 
to  talk  about  the  commercial  possibilities  as  he  had  seen  them,  and 
his  article,  which  recently  a])j)eared  in  print,  gave  much  data  and 
information  that  might  be  prolital)ly  read  by  some  of  our  capitalists. 

Again,  the  naturalist  would  be  charmed  to  find  himself  in  tlie 
forest  surrounded  by  countless  birds,  maiwiMous  of  plumage,  but 


CATTI.K  ON  TIIK  l.l.ANOS  OK  VKNEZI  KI.A. 

Till!  lltinos  or  plains  of  N'onc’.iiola  oxtend  over  one-third  of  its  present  territory.  A  ttre.it  part  of  tliein  is 
covered  witli  excollinit  pastiiruKe  of  para  and  (tiiinoa  tn'ass,  and  afford  amitle  opportunity  for  profitable 
cattle  r.iising. 

often  disappointing  in  song.  The  man  “behind  the  cameia,”  in 
passing  among  the  islands  of  Maracaibo,  would  “snap”  with  rare 
delight  the  picturesque  Indians  on  their  pile  houses  constructed  over 
the  water,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  and  Amerigo 
Vespucci;  the  latter  thought  the  beautiful  lake  so  much  like  Venice 
that  he  gaA’e  [the  whole  country  the  name  of  Venezuela  (little  Venice). 

The  man  of  commerce  in  passing  over  the  various  railroads — for 
instance,  from  Porto  Cabello  to  Valencia —would  wonder  why  more 
eattle  are  not  raised  along  the  road  and  in  the  llanos  beyond. 
In  Porto  Cabello  the  new  buildings  of  a  Venezuela  meat  concern, 
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liiiiiiifod  })y  English  capital,  oilers  suggestions  for  a  greater  industry 
that  could  he  developed.  Upon  iiuiuiry  at  the  establishment  at 
Porto  (’abello  the  writer  was  informed  that  the  cattle  in  the  whole 
Ivepuhlic  are  estimated  at  not  more  than  2, ()()(), 000,  while  the  llanos, 
or  ])lains,  covering  one-third  of  the  country,  or  about  120,000  square 
miles,  are  capable  of  supporting  60,000,000  or  80,000,000  head  of 
cattle. 

Considering  the  nearness  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States  it 
would  seem  that  this  industry  offers  special  attractions  to  cattle  and 
meat  interests.  Furthermore,  in  the  increased  trade  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  we  shall  soon  see  the  flags  of  nations  that  have  never  used  those 


Cuurti's.v  of  The  [run  Trade  Keview. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  CANAUIAN-VENEZrELAX  IRON  ORE  CO.  (LTD.). 

Th(!  Imataca  doposits  am  located  along  tho  Carosrao  River,  a  branch  of  th<*  Orinoco,  and  am  about  4  or  5 
miles  distant  from  tho  latter  stmam.  They  am  about  7o  miles  inland  from  the  mouth  of  tho  Orinoco. 

In  this  picture  are  shown  som(!  of  the  old  operations  and  the  shipping  doclc  on  tho  river.  The  new  houses 
for  the  employees  am  shown  in  the  fomground. 


waters.  Many  of  these  ships  will  outfit  in  food  supplies  in  Caribbean 
ports  or  carry  the  food  products  to  countries  of  Europe  or  America, 
(lerman  and  English  cajiital  have  provided  the  railroad  facilities  at 
enormous  outlay,  the  very  roughness  of  certain  sections  of  the 
country  presenting  great  engineering  problems,  but  at  the  same  time 
penetrating  lands  where  stock  raising  could  be  at  its  best. 

Generally  speaking,  Venezuelan  cattle  are  small,  but  the  beef  is  of 
good  quality  and  could  be  improved  by  the  importation  of  breeding 
cattle.  Probably  the  very  best  way  of  jiromoting  the  industry  would 
lie  the  creation  of  new  stock.  The  quantities  of  pedigreed  stock  that 
from  time  to  time  have  been  taken  from  the  United  States  and 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  IMATACA  IKON  KEOION  ON  THE  I.OWEK  OKINOCO,  VENEZCELA. 

Contiiins  an  almost  inexhaiislilili'  <|uan1ily  of  mapnolic  Hossomor  ore,  assayiii);  sn  por  coni  of  pure  nicltil.  exposed  lo  view  ami  acccssililc  hy 

water  transport. 
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Europe  to  the  j'reat  estancias  in  Aificuitina,  Brazil,  and  ITrii<'uay  have 
produeed  splendid  results.  As  these  lines  are  written  the  report  eomes 
from  Ar<;entina  that  breeders  are  to  |)urehase  1  (),()()()  of  our  finest  ])igs 
for  im|)rovin‘'  the  swine  herds  of  that  country.  Such  profiressive 
moves  could  he  applied  to  Venezuela  with  similar  <iood  results. 

The  nearness  of  Venezuela  to  the  markets  (,f  the  I’nited  States, 
where  the  s(“arcity  of  food  animals  is  hecominj];  a  serious  (piestion, 
should  cause  cattlemen  to  turn  to  the  almost  virjjin  field  of  the  former 
country.  Vast  areas  could  he  acquired  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  hv 
•jood  management  there  mlj'lit  ho  developed  almost  at  our  doors  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  of  the  times. 

Furthermore,  at  the  present  time  La  (hiiara  and  Porto  ('ahello  are 
ports  of  call  for  many  Furo])ean  steamships,  and  doubtless  the  number 
of  steamers  will  increase  as  the  canal  o|)ens  to  world  trade.  Thus  the 
^reat  centers  of  population  of  Furo])e  and  the  Lnited  States  could  lx* 
served  directly  with  a  large  ])ortion  of  their  fo(  d  sup])ly. 

Cattle  raising  in  Venezuela  is  in  its  infancy,  hut  the  one  industry 
alone  promises  enormous  development.  In  exchange  for  her  cattle 
the  manufacturing  centers  could  su])ply  machiiu'rv  and  manufactured 
products  of  every  variety.  Vndouhtedly  the  future  commercial 
progress  of  Venezuela  is  destined  to  he  great;  last  year,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  American  consul  at  La  (luaira,  the  trade  of  the 
country  was  the  largest  ever  recorded. 

The  tourist  in  Venezuela  is  another  factor  that  is  leaving  at  the 
capital  city  (juite  a  large  sum  of  money.  Many  of  tlu'  leading  steam¬ 
ship  companies,  which  are  carrying  thousands  of  people  to  see  the 
Panama  Canal,  mak(‘  La  (luaira  a  ]>ort  of  call.  From  this  port  tin* 
city  of  Caracas  is  visited  by  the  tourists,  who  travel  over  a  most 
picturesque  rail  route  of  22  miles,  although  the  air  line  distance 
Ix'tween  the  port  and  the  capital  is  only  about  8  miles.  As  the  train 
winds  its  c.ourse  up  heavy  grades  the  traveler  is  delighted  to  gaze 
over  a  vast  area  of  mountain  foliage,  and  far  beyond  he  sees  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Caribbean.  Finally  the  train  reaches  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  and  descends  to  the  city,  which  lies  .‘LOOO  feet  above  sea 
l(‘vel. 

Caracas  has  many  attractions  that  will  appeal  to  the  stranger. 
'Phe  city  was  founded  in  1.567  by  Diego  de  Losada  and  has  passed 
through  numerous  vicissitudes;  it  holds  the  distinction  of  having 
l)een  the  first  colony  in  South  America  to  overthrow  the  dominion 
of  Sj)anish  authority.  Many  of  the  city’s  buildings  are  historic  and 
indicate  a  wonderful  tlegree  of  patience  and  skill  possessed  by  the 
('arly  colonists.  Caracas  now  has  9(),()0()  people  and  is  rapidly  being 
modernized.  Among  the  new  structures  now  being  planned  is  a  fine 
hotel,  which  is  greatly  needed  to  accommodate  the  increased  travel. 


RESOURCES  OF  DUTCH 
GUIANA  /. 


No  ])art  of  the  doininioiis  uiidor  tlu*  J)utch  Crown  surpasses 
Surinam,  or  Dutch  (iuiana,  in  its  favored  situation  for  com¬ 
merce,  in  diversity  of  soil,  and  in  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  clayey  and  alluvial  marshy  land  which  is  now  under 
cultivation  extends  far  inland,  and  has,  when  protected  against  the 
encroachment  of  the  sea  and  rendered  mellow  by  labor,  produced 
astonishing  returns,  which  make  it  probable  that  if  immigration  to 
the  colony  were  encouraged  its  j)roduce  would  he  doubled  every  10 
j-ears.  This  extensive  district  is  cultivated  for  sugar,  coffee,  cacao, 
rubber,  bananas,  and  plantains.  Many  indigenous  jrroducts,  which 
arc  now'  almost  unknown,  might  be  added  to  its  list  of  exports  or 
articles  for  internal  consumption. 

Dutch  Guiana  contains  gold  and  many  other  metals  and  precious 
gems.  Some  of  the  richest  jrlacer  grounds  ar‘e  to  be  found  in  the 
interior .  Quartz  reefs  of  a  most  promising  nature  ar'c*  scattered  every- 
w'here,  waiting  the  advent  of  capital,  while  thousands  of  acres  of  old 
gullies  and  ci’cek  beds  are  untouchetl,  ready  for  the  jdacer  digger. 

Birt  the  colony  possesses  a  treasure  superior  to  those  metals  and 
al)le  to  enrich  millions  of  its  iidrabitants,  namely,  its  amazing  fer¬ 
tility  and  the  diversity  of  its  soil  and  natural  pi'oduclions. 

The  savannahs  of  the  colony  wdiich  generally  extend  from  the 
alluvial  Hat  coast  to  the  first  rocky  belt  are  sometimes  inters])ersed 
w'ith  woods  and  rivulets.  They  are  most  extensive  hetw'ecn  the 
Rivers  Saramacca  and  Surinam;  they  ai’e  also  frequent  between 
the  latter  river  and  the  Marowyne,  but  they  must  not  be  confused 
with  those  of  other  districts  which  are  sterile.  The  former  are 
clothed  with  nutritious  and  wholesome  gi’asses,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  sjrrings  and  brooks  and  the  thickets  of  wood  with 
wiiich  they  are  intersjrersed,  it  ai)]>eai's  as  if  nature  herself  had  pointed 
them  out  for  the  ])asture  ground  of  thousands  of  cattle  and  horses. 
Those  between  the  Rivers  Saramacca  and  Surinam  occujry  many 
square  miles,  and  the  favorable  circumstance  that  the\'  are  identifully 
w'atered  and  inteiTupted  by  woodland  to  afford  shade  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  enhances  their  value  as  grazing  grounds. 

The  soil  betw'eeu  these  savannahs  and  the  central  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains  consists  of  a  sti'ong  fertile  loam,  mixed  with  clay  and  vegetable 
mould,  and  sometimes  with  ferruginous  matter,  which  gives  it  a 
reddish  a])pearanco.  Indeed,  it  is  a  rich  ])rimitive  soil,  retentive 
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and  sprinjiy.  TJip  fitnoss  of  tlio  hilly  tract  for  the  cultivation  of 
coffee,  and  in  conse(|iience  of  its  gravelly  and  clayey  nature  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  and  olive,  is  ])erfect.  The  s])rin>;y  soil  in  these 
mountains  and  valleys  would  ))roduce  almost  anythin';;  hut  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  would  seem  to  l)e  es])ecially  (jualilied  for  the 
])roducti on  of  the  finest  <;raj)es.  'Phe  (’atholic  missionaries  are  known 
to  have  cultivated  the  vine,  hut  the  revolutionary  war  destroyed  their 
missions,  de])rived  them  of  their  lives,  or  rendered  them  fu<;itives. 

In  the  Kiver  Surinam,  heyond  the  central  rid<;e  of  mountains,  the 
hanks  are  low  and  form  larjre  inlets.  The  understratum  of  the  soil 
was  here  lu<rhly  retentive,  while  on  the  surface  it  consisted  of  clayey 
marl,  mixed  with  mini  and  sand,  the  dejiosit  of  jieriodical  floo<linj;s  of 
the  river;  it  is,  therefore,  particularly  qualified  for  the  cultivation  of 
rice;  and  hundreds  of  square  acres,  now  lyiii"  in  a  worse  tlian  useless 
state,  mi<;ht  thus  hecome  subservient  to  tlie  wants  of  man.  This  mo- 
rassy  soil  is  bordered  by  <;ently  undulatinj;  ‘'round  of  "reat  fecundity. 

The  immense  masses  of  fine,  wliite  clay  of  the  River  Corantyn 
would  ])rol)al)ly  jirove  a  valuable  article  for  tlie  manufacture  of 
stoneware  or  jiorcelain,  while  the  colored  and  coarser  clay  mij'ht 
he  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  which  at  present,  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  huildin‘'s  on  estates,  are  inqiorted  from  Phirope  at  "reat 
exjiense.  The  sand  which  forms  the  first  elevation,  when  penetratinj' 
from  the  seacoast  toward  the  interior,  contains  much  silex  and  is 
well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  j'lass.  Experiments  made 
with  it  in  Boston,  Massacliusetts,  proved  hi'.'hly  satisfactory,  and 
jiroduced  a  better  glassware  than  is ‘jenerally  manufactured  from  tlie 
sands  in  the  United  States. 

The  beautiful  timber  which  abounds  in  vast  forests  and  covers 
millions  of  acres,  jirofits,  under  jiresent  circumstances,  only  a  few, 
and  if  we  excejit  the  timber  which  is  enqiloyed  for  colonial  use 
scarcely  more  than  1, ()()()  to  l,,o0()  jiieces  have  been  exjiorted  annually. 
It  is  well  known  that  vessels  built  of  indif'cnous  woods  are  of  sujierior 
quality  in  rej'ard  to  strenj'th  and  durability,  and  the  vessels  enqiloyed 
immediately  in  the  colony  are  in  a  f'reat  measure  constructed  thereof. 
Mora  excelsa,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the  colony,  is  very  durable 
both  in  and  out  of  the  water,  and  remarkably  stron<',  tough,  and  not 
liable  to  split.  Its  crooked  timbers  would  be  of  the  greatest  utility 
for  knees;  and  the  finest  stems  for  vessels  of  any  size  might  be  pro¬ 
duced,  as  well  as  the  choice  and  valuable  jiieces  in  request  for  knees, 
sternposts,  floors,  beams,  etc. 

Not  less  commendable  are  the  greenheart,  as  suitable  for  ])lanking; 
the  jiurpleheart  for  bulworks;  and  the  red  cedar,  which  reaches  a 
height  of  iqiwards  of  80  feet,  for  masts  and  sjiars  of  vessels.  The 
colorqy  is  also  rich  in  woods  which  are  adapted  for  cabinetwork, 
turnery,  and  ornamental  purposes,  many  of  which  are  at  present 
entirely  imkn  iwn  to  the  cabinetmakers  of  the  United  States,  and 
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wliicli  cnh  in  a  fow  houses  of  the  ojnilont  colonists  have  been  used 
for  furnisliiiijr  their  rooms.  Tlie  elegant  a])pearance  of  the.se  woods 
in  a  fjreat  measure  hides  tlie  want  of  taste  in  tlie  manufacture  of  tlie 
furniture. 

Preeminent  amono  tliese  ornamental  woods  stands  the  beautiful 
letterwood,  whose  elegance  of  a])pearance  and  the  readiness  with 
which  it  takes  a  jiolish  make  it  notable. 

There  are,  also,  the  trees  and  ])lants  from  which  medicinal  sul)- 
stances  may  he  obtained  and  which  at  present  do  not  ])rofit  mankind. 

Trees  whicli  belong  to  the  laurel  tribe  are  very  numerous  in  Dutch 
Guiana  and  are  important,  not  only  for  their  aromatic  and  stomachic 
qualities  hut  likewise  for  the  volatile  oil  which  is  obtained  merely 
by  making  incisions  in  the  bark.  This  oil  is  used  extensively  in  rheu¬ 
matic  complaints  and  internally  as  a  diuretic  and  diajdioretic.  The 
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hark  of  Ldums  cinmimomoides  is  vrixrm  and  aromatic.  The  mabaima 
or  amabaima  of  the  natives,  or  Cosea  preciosa  of  the  Brazilians,  is  a 
sweet,  aromatic  bark  which  comes  from  a  tree  which  also  belongs  to 
the  laurel  family;  and  doubtless  the  tree  which  furnishes  the  sassafras 
nuts,  laurus  juicheri,  will  be  found  indigenous  in  the  colony. 

The  forests  produce  the  quassia  amra,  or  bitter  ash,  and  Portlandla 
hexandro.  Several  of  the  amonacca,  as  uvaria  febrifuga  (frutta  de 
burro  of  the  Colombians),  are  used  as  a  febrifuge.  The  simaruba, 
tachia  guianensis,  maljiighia  febrifuga,  and  others  would  prove 
useful.  The  violet  tribe  conqirises  a  jdant  which  furnishes  the 
ipecacuanha,  namely,  Joniduim  paruidorum.  The  root  of  the 
cephaelis  ipecacuanha,  found  in  the  dam])  and  shaded  forests  of  the 
interior,  furnishes  the  best  ipecacuanha. 

The  diuretic  and  demulcent  poweis  of  the  saisa))arilla  are  well 
known,  and  Dutch  Guiana  possesses  several  kinds. 
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Tlu'  |)i()(lii(‘tiv('iu‘ss  of  tlio  soil  is  so  ffrcat  that  tlio  natives  bestow 
but  little  lain)!'  on  the  eultivution  of  their  j)iovision  fields.  Cassava, 
maize,  })ananas,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  ete.,  are  ])lanted 
and  left  to  nature  to  ripen.  The  soil  in  the  interior,  j'enerally  se¬ 
lected  on  tlie  foot  or  side  of  mountains  and  which  costs  coni])arativeh’ 
little  trouble  to  put  in  order,  yields  abundant  returns  tlie  year  round. 
Bunches  of  plantains  <;i  own  in  the  mountains  at  a  heifjht  of  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  com])are  favorably  with  the  largest  from 
the  feitile  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  generally  believed,  however, 
that  this  plant  succeeds  only  in  a  ])egass  soil.  The  plantain  is  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  native,  and  thrives  equally  well,  if  not 
Ix'tter,  on  the  clayey  and  gravelly  soil  of  these  regions;  this  refers 
likewise  to  the  banana  or  hacouva. 

The  stajdes  of  the  colony  are  at  ])resent  sugar,  cacao,  coffee,  and 
bananas.  The  outlay  of  capital  for  the  establishment  of  a  planta¬ 
tion  for  the  cultivation  of  any  of  these  j^roducts  being  small,  this 
circumstance  should  offer  gi  eat  inducements,  and  if  in  the  selection  of 
the  soil  and  situation  some  care  were  Ix'stowed,  there  is  no  reason  why 
capital  invested  in  these  stajdes  should  not  bring  in  handsome  profits. 

The  indigenous  cottons  are  very  numerous,  atid  generally  a  few 
plants  of  that  useful  article  can  be  found  growing  around  the  huts 
of  the  natives  in  the  interior.  The  hammocks  which  the  Indians 
manufacture  from  it  are  valued  for  their  strength  and  tlurahility  and 
are  considered  su))erior  to  the  Kuropean  article.  Like  the  stajdes 
b('fore  enumerated,  cotton  was  cultivated  by  the  colonists  on  the 
coast  regions  many  3U*ais  ago,  but  is  no  longer  cultivated,  owing  to 
the  great  scarcity  of  labor. 

Sugar,  cacao,  coffee,  rubber,  and  bananas  are  the  commodities 
which  have  been  hitherto  almost  the  only  objects  of  cultivation  in 
Dutch  Guiana;  hut  it  must  not  thence  be  inferred  that  other  articles 
are  ])roperly  excluded.  The  fei  tility  of  the  soil  ])romises  a  safe  return 
in  the  cultivation  of  other  crops. 

The  altered  circumstances  of  the  laboring  population  will  produce 
a  new  era  in  colonial  history;  and  while  formeily  the  cidtivation  of 
sugar  engrossed  the  mind  of  the  speculator  the  altered  state  of  things 
will  produce  a  vast  change  in  agricidtine,  and  a  new  class  of  cultiva- 
tois  will  arise. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  would  ])rove  a  very  productive  branch  of 
husbandi’y;  and  as  it  has  formed  of  late  years  a  jrrincipal  article  of 
food  for  all  classes  of  the  ])0))ulation  it  i.s  of  great  im])ortance  that  it 
should  be  cultivated  in  sufficient  quantities,  if  not  for  export,  by  all 
means  for  the  internal  demand  of  the  colony,  which  does  not  employ 
all  of  the  resources  which  it  ])ossesses  to  ])roduce  food  foi'  the  inhab¬ 
itants.  The  land  on  the  coast  is  no  doubt  well  ada])ted  for  the  ])ro- 
duction  of  rice.  There  are  large  tracts  between  the  rivers  Saramacca 
and  Para  which  nature  itself  ajrjreais  to  have  designed  for  the  growth 
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of  that  article.  Wc  arc  fully  ja'isuadcd  that  two  crops  of  rice  ini^ht 
he  produced  annually;  iiuhaal.  it  is  on  record  tliat  a  fanner  who 
cultivated  tliis  article  on  a  small  seale  in  tlie  Para  district  raised 
repeatedly  three  cro])s  a  year. 

()f  the  {grains  Indian  corn  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  The  maize  is  indi<;enous,  and  that  the  coast  l)y 
no  means  affords  the  best  soil  for  its  cultivation  is  ])roved  hy  the 
suj)erioritv  of  the  product  iais(‘d  by  the  Indians  and  others  in  the 
interior. 

The  cultivation  of  cacao  has  been  found  the  most  suitable  to  the 
wealthy  individual,  as  it  demands  so  little  labor  and  outlay.  Dutch 
tiuiana  cacao  is  well  known  in  the  I'nited  States  as  being  of  the  best 
quality.  It  has  Ixum  ex])orted  for  over  40  years,  and  to-day  tin* 
plantations  would  have  bi'en  second  to  none  in  the  woild  had  th(‘ 
dreaded  “witch  broom”  disease  not  made  its  a])pearance.  Ilowevei', 
through  skilled  means  this  disoider  has  greatly  diminished,  and  (piiti* 
a  brilliant  future  for  the  industry  is  predicted. 

Different  sjiecies  of  vanilla  are  natives  of  Dutch  (luiana  and  arc' 
found  in  large  ejuantities  along  the  banks  of  its  rivers  and  in  tlie 
woodc'd  districts  which  intersperse  the  savannahs.  Vanilla  culti¬ 
vation  is  connc'cted  with  no  difficulties;  it  is  necc'ssary  only  to  jdani 
the  slips  among  tines  and  to  kc'ep  them  cleai-  of  weeds.  This  jiroduct 
would  prove,  theinfore,  a  great  addition  to  a  cocoa  plantation  . 
TTu're  is  always  a  good  market  for  wcdl  pinjiaind  beans. 

Tobacco  is  considc'ind  indigenous  in  South  America.  With  tlu' 
possible  exception  of  the  Macuha  tobacco,  which  is  cultivated  in  Mar- 
tiniejue  in  a  peculiar  soil,  the  tobacco  of  (Tiba  is  considemd  the  finc'st 
in  the  world.  Sample's  which  have  been  grown  by  the  Indians  in  the' 
interior  of  Dutch  (iuiana  and  sent  to  Euieipe  have'  bc'en  jironounced 
to  he  equal  in  ejuality  to  the'  Ilabana. 

The  rivers  of  the  colony  are  at  ceitain  seasons  stocke'd  witli  fish, 
and  dining  those  periods  partie's  of  me'ii  jirocei'd  from  the  lower 
Surinam  in  order  to  procure  the  fish,  wliich  are  caught  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  slightly  salted,  and  dried  on  the  rocks.  Most  of  the  fish  are  of 
a  eh'licious  flavor  and  de'licacy  which  vie'  with  the'  most  e'steemeel 
American  varietii's.  The  fishing  industry  is  much  lu'gk'Cteel,  ami  the 
immense  numbers  anel  grexit  varie'ty  of  the  finny  tribe  preifit  but  few. 

Xumerous  are  the  featheivel  game,  re'semhling  in  appearance  anel 
flavor  our  American  game  hirels.  Amemg  the  meist  fameel  are  the 
powis  or  wilel  turke'v,  the  hannaepia  eir  Guiana  pheasant,  the  elauia- 
(lua  eir  jiartrielge,  the  anamei,  the  cuiri-curri  oi-  curlew,  the  Oiinocei 
geieise  eir  w'anama,  anel  a  gre'at  variety  of  wilel  elucks,  amemg  which  is 
an  imligenous  Musceivi  eluck.  With  the  excejitiem,  heiwever,  eif  a  few 
eleer  anel  either  skins,  the  animal  life  eif  Dutch  Guiana  may  be  cein- 
sielereel  as  eif  small  inqieirtance  in  the  ceimmercial  peissibilitie*s  of  the 
e'ountrv. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  MASS 
AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

F!)K  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  tlie  Tliauks<iiviu<;  Day  celebra¬ 
tions  at  Washin>rton  were  made  notal)le  hy  the  Pan  American 
mass  which  seems  now  to  have  become  a  rejrular  feature  of  the 
tlay’s  })ro<i:ram.  With  usual  impressiveness  and  soleuuuty, 
the  serWces  were  conducted  at  St.  Patrick's  Church,  on  Thursday. 
Xovember  27,  1013,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Tnited 
States,  members  of  his  (’ahinet,  justices  of  the  Sujneme  Court,  the 
diplomatic  corps  from  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  Cardinal 


Courtesy  EveniTitr  Star.  \Vasliin,ft,>ll.  I».  C. 

rUOCESSION  EXTEKINC  ST.  I’.^TUICE’S  CIII  HCU  K<»U  THE  TH.XXKSGIVIXC,  SEKV- 
ICE,  XOVE.MHEU  27,  lUKi. 

His  Eminence  Cardinai  Oiitiams  is  indicated  by  tiie  wiiite  cross. 

(lihhons  and  other  hifih  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a  lar<;e 
^atherin"  of  eminent  meii  ami  womeit  from  the  official  and  social  life 
of  the  Capital.  An  inspiriinj  oration  decryin"  war  and  jileadinjr  for 
the  success  of  those  whose  efforts  are  directed  in  behalf  of  petice 
was  delivered  by  the  I{i<rht  llev.  Ciiarles  Wtirreii  Currier,  bishop  f)f 
Matanzas,  Cuba,  formerly  of  this  city. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  inau<iurated  when  the  first  Pan 
Ainerican  miss  was  held  five  years  a<;o,  the  iiiterior  of  the  church  was 
ajiain  appropriately  decorateil  and  illuminated.  A  striking  array  of 
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flufis,  buutinji,  and  ])euuauts,  represoiitiufi  the  national  enil)lems  of 
the  21  independent  Ifepuhlies  of  tlie  Western  Ileniispliere,  were 
artistically  entwined  and  drai)ed  around  the  pews,  ])illars,  and  arches 
of  the  vast  auditorium.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  minyled  its  folds 
jrracefully  with  the  stripes  and  symbols  of  the  other  American 
nations.  lli<jh  up  in  the  choir  loft  a  larjre  Hag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  an  immense  banner  bearing  the  legend  Pan  American 
Union,  emphasized  the  |)atriotic  and  religious  signilicance  of  the 
mass. 

The  altar  was  aglow  with  its  many  lighted  caiulles,  and  the  various 
symbolic  clusters  of  electric  lights  above  it  illuminated  that  section  of 
the  church  especially  around  the  sanctuary.  Here  on  a  scarlet 
throne  with  solemn  dignity  sat  his  eminence,  dames  (Cardinal  (libbons, 
and  around  and  about  him  were  the  other  prelates  in  theh  gleaming 
robes  and  vestments.  An  orchestra  supplemented  by  a  choir  of 
over  l.'iO  voices  furnished  the  music  during  the  services. 

President  Wilson  arrived  shortly  before  11  o’clock,  accomjianied 
by  his  secretary  and  jihysician,  and  was  escorted  to  his  jiew  by 
Monsignor  JIussell.  By  this  time  the  dijdomatic  corps  and  other 
invited  guests  had  assemliled  and  were  awaiting  the  entrance  of  the 
cardinal  and  the  church  officials.  Then  came  the  procession  down  the 
aisle,  his  eminence  jireceded  by  a  long  march  of  altar  boys  and  jniests. 
The  congregation  arose,  and  to  the  stirring  sounds  of  the  orchestra, 
swelled  by  the  notes  of  the  combined  choii’s,  tlie  imj)ressive  line 
walked  slowly  down  the  center  aisle  toward  the  sanctuary,  the  altar 
boys  in  their  red  and  white  vestments  and  the  distinguished  church 
})relates  hi  them  magnilicent  robes.  As  soon  as  the  cardinal  and 
priests  had  taken  them  jiositions  the  ofiicers  of  the  mass  took  their 
|)laces  before  the  altar. 

In  the  elocpient  address  of  Bishop  Currier,  the  s])eaker  grajducally 
depicted  the  horrors  and  waste  of  armed  conflict.  Describing  war 
as  an  enemy  of  order,  he  continued,  in  ])art: 

('ivilization  Ls  constructive:  war  is  destnativc.  Civilization  is  tie  coiulitioii  ol 
persons  living  in  an  organized  coinnninity  with  the  object  of  imitual  assistance  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  good,  tlie  true,  and  tlie  beautiful.  t\'ar  is  the  natural  enemy 
of  order,  and  therefore  of  that  which  is  good,  beautiful,  and  true. 

G(K)d,  whether  it  regards  man’s  material  or  his  moral  welfare,  is  immensedy  retarded 
by  war,  that  destroys  the  soun  es  of  life,  prominent  among  which  is  agriculture.  War. 
further,  subverts  the  moral  order,  by  opening  wide  the  door  to  all  manner  of  vices. 

It  impedes  the  punsuit  of  knowledge  by  taking  away  from  natimsthat  tranquillity 
of  mind  so  necessary  for  this  object,  and  by  the  ruthless  destruction  of  tl  e  instruments 
of  knowledge,  such  as  educational  in.stitutions  and  libraries.  It  is  the  enemy  of  the 
beautiful.  If  there  is  any  beauty  in  war,  it  is  accidental,  hollow,  and  fictitious,  for 
in  reality  war  in  itself  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  fine  arts,  by  its  wanton  destruction 
of  the  costliest  monuments.  If  there  is  beauty  in  war  it  is  the  transcendental  beauty 
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that  exists  in  the  greatest  of  evils,  even  in  death,  a  beauty  that  rises  alxjve  a  surfaee 
l)eneath  whicli  lie  horrors  inexpressible. 

To  form  an  acquaintance  with  those  horrors,  pass  beyond  the  glitter  of  the  moment, 
the  martial  music,  the  brilliant  uniforms,  the  flying  banners.  Contemplate  the 
sickening  sight  of  the  fiattlefield,  with  its  carnage,  its  blood,  its  grim  death,  its  misery, 
upon  which  only  vultures  feed.  Tliink  of  the  homes  made  des  )late,  of  hearts  that  are 
bleeding,  of  wounds  that  will  never  l)e  liealed.  Tell  me,  after  this,  can  you  .still  love 
war?  Shall  we  not  rather  say  to  the  l)r.ive  men  and  women  who  strive  to  impede  it: 
“Continue  on  the  path  you  have  chosen;  the  bles.sing  of  lieaven  will  .attend  your 
efforts,  and  the  Christ  of  tb.e  Andes  .shall  t)e  no  empty  syinlx)!.” 


The  ofhcers  of  the  muss  were:  Ilis  Emhieuee,  James  Cardinal 
(fihhons,  archbishop  of  Baltimore;  Rifilit  Rev.  Monsi<;nor  Tliomas 
J.  Shahan,  1).  J).,  assistant  priest  to  the  cardinal;  Rev.  James  Bar¬ 
ron,  ('.  S.  S.  R.,  and  Rev.  John  T.  Whelan,  chaplains  to  the  cardinal; 
celebrant,  Rev.  Joseph  II.  Cassidy;  deacon,  Rev.  Charles  M.  Bart ; 
suixleacon.  Rev.  John  M.  McNamara;  masters  of  ceremonies,  Rev. 
Thomas  E.  Mc(iui<:an,  Rev.  James  A.  Smyth,  and  Rev.  William  J. 
Carroll;  assistant  master  of  ceremonies,  James  Fepm;  rector  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  William  T.  Russell. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  a  luncheon  was  tendered  in  the 
rectory  at  which  Monsignor  William  T.  Russell  was  host.  lion. 
William  J.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  am¬ 
bassadors  and  ministers  from  the  Latin  American  countries.  Cardinal 
(libbons,  Bishop  Currier,  the  executive  officers  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  a  number  of  other  distinguished  guests  were  present. 
Toasts  were  offered  to  the  president  of  each  of  the  American  Republics, 
to  which  Secretary  Bryan,  and  the  ranking  Latin  American  diplomatic 
rei)resentative  in  Washington,  the  ambassador  from  Brazil,  Sr. 


Domicio  da  (iama  responded.  Monsignor  Russell  p 
lowing  significant  toast: 

When  we  see  the  representatives  of  167,0()(),()()U  ])eo] 
here  in  prayer,  and  afterwards  m  amiable,  cheer 
around  this  table,  may  we  not  rightly  hope  for  some  i 
results  that  will  warrant  a  truer  and  broader  significa 
giving  Day? 


'le  join  together 
ul  communion 
■esults  hi  peace, 
ince  to  Thanks- 


f\nrf>o 


Muitoicrupli  hy  riulerwiKxl  &  rn(!erwoo<l.  New  V’ork. 


THE  NEW  PEACE  PALACE 
AT  THE  HAGUE  /, 

AGKEAT  thinker  lias  said  that  ••ll()])e  sjiriiigs  eternal  in  the 
human  hreast H(»|)('  is  one  of  the  most  heaut if ul words  of 
all  languages.  We  (“inhaik  on  a  journev  with  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  the  destination  without  mishap;  we  start  great 
enterjirises,  not  knowing  wlu'tlua'  success  or  failure  will  reward  the 
elTorts;  we  erect  temjiles  of  jieace  and  hold  conferences,  and  thus 
endeavor  to  lessen  the  a\\i'ul  honors  of  human  conflict.  Some  scoff 
at  all  efforts  at  peacemaking,  and  jiroclaim  that  wars  will  never  cease. 
Possihh*  not;  hut  shoidd  nations  throw  aside  the  hope  of  universal 
peace  (  Is  it  highest  thought  that  ilictates  such  a  course? 

In  1915  two  great  gatherings  will  take  place.  The  one  at  San 
Francisco  will  jiroclaim  to  the  whole  world  the  accomplishments  of 
|)eace  and  toil.  On  the  other  side  of  the  earth  the  Third  Hague  Peace 
Conference  will  begin  its  labor.  Thither  most  if  not  all  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  nations  of  the  world  will  .send  their  famous  stat(‘smen  and  scholars 
to  meditate  u])on  peace  and  good  will.  The  new  Palace  of  Peace,  in 
which  will  as.seml)le  the  deh'gates,  was  tledicated  on  August  28  last, 
and  this  magnificent  edifice  now  stands  with  open  portals  to  all 
nations. 

First  let  us  iiKpiire  aixmt  this  edifice  as  it  stands  in  the  picturescpie 
capital  of  Holland,  the  ailmiration  and  ho))e  for  a  less  warlike  civili¬ 
zation. 

W(‘  ri'call  that  a  finv  years  ago  the  distingui.shed  scholar,  Andrew  1). 
White,  represented  the  United  States  (lovernment  at  the  German 
Court.  Prof.  Maartens,  tif  Russia,  one  of  the  world’s  foremost  author¬ 
ities  on  international  law,  visited  Dr.  White,  and  the  two  famous 
genthunen  talked  long  and  .seriou.sly  over  the  need  of  a  building  at 
The  Hague  to  house  international  gatherings. 

Shorth'  thereafter  the  American  ambassador  was  a  guest  at  Skibo 
('astle  in  Scotland,  and  then  there  came  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
the  ])romise  of  a  gift — not  a  jiresent  to  a  single  country,  but  to  the 
brotherhood  of  nations.  Thus  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  Peace 
Palace  at  The  Hague— a  palace  of  hojie,  notwith-standing  the  dark 
clouds  of  war  that  overcast  the  skies. 

As  already  stated,  this  great  edifice,  which  cost  .?2, 500, 000,  was 
recently  dedicated  to  the  world.  The  magnificent  conference  hall 
and  the  galleries  were  filled  with  the  rejiresentatives  of  nations,  and 
about  40  members  of  the  Permanent  Hague  Peace  Court.  In  the 
jiresence  of  the  Queen.  Prince  Henry,  and  the  Queen  mother,  Mr.  and 
s30 
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Mrs.  ('aniofrie,  and  many  other  notal)les,  tlie  choir  of  Anisferdain 
opened  tlie  eereinonies  In’  tlie  singin"  of  antliems. 

The  custody  of  tlie  hiiildiii"  was  accejited  hy  tlie  Dutch  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  who,  after  speakinji  at  some  lenjith,  turned  to  the 
'‘benefactor  of  nations”  and  said: 

The  man  with  the  generou.s  heart,  the  giviiif'  hand,  and  the  noide  ideals  who  had 
presented  the  highe.st  and  most  impressive  illustration  of  cajtital.  the  pnxluct  of  his 
strenuous  labor,  and  jtlaeed  to  the  erwlit  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  the  civilized 
jtowers  of  the  world. 

The  building  itself  is  a  worthy  tyjie  of  medieval  architecture,  and 
its  completion  adds  another  magnificent  adornment  to  the  Xether- 
lands  cajhtal.  It  is  very  large  and  admirably  adajited  to  the  use  of 
enormous  gatherings.  Its  interior  is  adorned  with  lavish  ftirnishings 
and  numerous  gifts  from  the  several  nations. 

Aside  from  its  use  as  an  international  tribunal,  there  are  many 
practical  causes  that  may  be  advanced  by  utilizing  its  facilities.  Its 
law  library  will  be  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  as  a  meeting 
place  for  students  and  jirofessors  of  international  affairs,  the  open 
doors  of  the  Palace  of  Peace  would  be  far-reaching  and  doubtless 
productive  of  the  sjiread  of  brotherhood,  as  students  from  all  over 
the  world  would  gather  and  mingle.  Other  subjects  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  lead  to  most  practical  utilization  of  the  Carnegie  gift. 

More  and  more  the  finer  senses  of  the  human  being  are  prevailing 
over  brutal  force,  and  the  popular  demand  for  arbitration  is  growing, 
and  many  think  that  in  time  its  force  will  be  irresistible. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  15  yearn  the  world  has  seen  six  wars;  and 
nations  continue  to  arm  themselves  to  take  away  the  best  young  blood 
of  their  enemy  nations.  It  is  not  strange  that  some  leading  statesmen 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  war  is  to  be  thoroughly  prepared . 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  remember  and  jionder  over  the  thought 
expressed  by  the  Dutch  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  sjieaking  of  the 
Balkans  and  the  force  arbitration  exerted  on  the  affairs  of  those 
countries,  who  said: 

European  diplomacy  can  salute  the  inauguration  of  this  temple  with  its  head  hif^h 
and  its  heart  full  of  hoj)e. 

Or  think  of  the  words  of  the  American  statesman,  Hon.  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  writing  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  who  said: 

Now  peace  has  a  habitation,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  nations  .she  has  a 
royal  and  permanent  abode,  portrayin"  there  is  a  middle  course  which  will  preserve 
national  honor  and  that  there  is  an  alternative  between  war  and  national  humiliation. 

In  the  first  instance,  this  Temjjle  of  Peace  will  serve  as  a  guardian  for  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  more  powerful  than  if  the  Commonwealth  possessed  the  strongest  army  and 
navy  in  the  world.  At  la.st  the  epoch-making  work  of  Hugo  Grotius  has  been  crowned 
in  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  his  ideals — to  bring  the  nations  under  the  majesty  of  the 
law — will  have  a  lasting  and  living  monument  in  the  Temple  of  Peace  whose  spirit 
will  radiate  with  increasing  influence  throughout  the  world. 


THE  FLAGS  AND  COATS  OF 
ARMS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

T?FPTTRT 

XV  Mmjt  X  v#/  jLf  jL/d  X  4  10  4  4  0 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


IIIE  STARS  AND  STRIPES’’  were  adopted  as  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the  14th  of  June,  1777, 
when  the  Revolutionary  War  had  been  in  progress 
nearly  two  years  and  nearlj’  a  year  had  elapsed  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  On  that  day  in  June,  1777,  the 
Continental  Congress — 

Resolved,  That  the  fla"  of  the  United  States  be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white; 
that  the  union  be  13  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation. 

Until  then  the  armies  and  warships  of  the  young  confederation  hatl 
been  carrying  (lags  of  various  designs,  none  of  which  liad  received 
formal  congressional  sanction.  Just  why  there  was  so  long  a  delay 
in  deciding  upon  a  national  design  is  not  clear. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  this  one  that  was  formally  adojited,  and 
as  to  the  occasion  of  its  fii’st  appearance  in  battle,  there  has  been 
some  controvei’sy  among  the  students  of  the  subject.  Among  the 
theories  that  have  been  advanced,  there  is  one  that  the  idea  of  the 
.Stars  and  Stripes  was  fii’st  suggested  by  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Washington  family,  which  contained  red  stars  and  red  stripes  on  a 
field  of  white.  Tlie  most  popular  of  the  traditions  respecting  the 
making  of  the  first  flag  is  that,  while  in  Philadelphia  shortly  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Gen.  Washington  himself,  with 
Robert  Morris  and  George  Ross,  called  as  a  committee  on  Mrs.  Betsy 
(Elizabeth)  Ross,  who  had  a  small  upholstery  establishment  on  Arch 
Street,  produced  a  rough  sketch  of  what  they  had  in  mind,  and  com¬ 
missioned  her  to  design  a  flag,  vrith  a  blue  canton  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  containing  13  stars,  to  harmonize  with  the  standard  that 
hafl  been  raised  by  the  patriot  army  at  Cambridge  some  months 
before,  and  which  latter  consisted  of  13  alternate  red  and  white  stripes, 
representing  the  13  States  then  composing  the  Union,  but  was  objec¬ 
tionable  because  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew,  the  insignia 
of  the  British,  had  been  retained  in  the  canton. 

There  appears  to  be  no  satisfactory  evidence,  however,  that  the  new 
tlesign  was  ever  used  until  after  its  adoption  by  Congress  in  June  of 
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the  followin';  year,  and  even  then  it  was  not  the  llaj;  said  to  have  been 
made  hy  Betsy  Boss  that  was  first  unfurled.  Accordin':  to  the  best 
authenticated  of  the  accounts,  the  scene  of  its  debut  was  Oneida 
County,  X.  Y. — the  occasion  a  glorious  one  for  the  American  arms. 
Burgoyne's  invasion  of  the  north  had  begun.  With  a  small  force  of 
militia,  (ien.  lYter  Oansevoort,  of  the  New  York  line,  had  occujiied 
Kort  Schuyler  and  was  engaged  in  completing  its  defenses,  when  it  was 
suddenly  besieged  by  the  right  wing  of  the  British,  a  greatly  superior 
force  numerically,  under  Col.  St.  Leger.  This  was  on  August  2,  1777. 
only  about  a  month  and  a  half  after  the  act  of  C’ongress  had  been 
passed  prescribing  the  national  design.  The  Americans  had  not  yet 
received  their  standard;  they  had  not  even  any  bunting  with  which 
to  make  one.  But,  unabashed  by  that,  and  having  heard  of  the 
design  adopted,  the  commander  ordered  a  flag  to  be  stitched  togethei- 
at  once  out  of  any  materials  at  hand. 

With  reil  cut  from  the  petticoat  of  a  soldier’s  wife,  white  su])plied 
by  ammunition  bags,  and  shirts  and  blue  taken  from  an  oHicer’s 
cloak,  the  order  was  obeyed,  a  ])ole  was  set  u])  on  the  ramparts,  and 
that  same  day,  in  resjionse  to  St.  Leger's  demand  that  the  fort  be 
surrendi'ied,  the  first  national  flag  to  be  flaunted  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  was  raised.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  that  stanch  old 
])atriot  hero,  (len.  Xicdas  Herkimer,  was  marching  with  his  little 
force  of  SOO  militiamen  to  the  relief  of  the  beleagueicd  garrison,  and 
was  ambushed  in  a  dee])  ravine  at  Oriskany  by  a  detachment  of 
British  regulai's,  with  Butler  and  his  Tory  rangers  and  the  Indians 
under  their  great  war  chief  Brandt,  and  wliUe,  almost  in  sight  of  the 
fort,  these  two  little  armies  were  struggling  in  a  blinding  thunder 
storm,  hand  to  hand,  in  what  ])roved  to  be  the  most  desj)erate  and 
sanguinary  battle  of  the  war,  and  while  Herkimer,  his  leg  shattered 
by  the  wound  that  was  so  soon  to  cause  his  death,  sat  under  a  tree 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and,  undaunted  by  the  dreaded  tomahawks 
and  scal})ing  knives  of  the  Inxpiois,  calmly  smoked  his  ])i])e  and 
directed  his  men  to  victory  at  last,  a  j)art  of  the  garrison  of  the  fort, 
umler  C'ol.  Marinus  Willet,  made  a  sortie,  and,  breaking  through 
the  investing  lines,  defeated  the  besiegers,  and  returned  laden  with 
the  sj)oils  of  their  cam]).  Xext  morning  when  the  flag  was  hoisted  to 
the  to])  of  the  ])ole,  live  ca])tured  British  standards  were  fasteneil 
to  the  halyanls  below.  Nor  was  this  flag  ever  lowered  to  the  enemy 
in  its  turn,  for,  at  the  end  of  20  ilays  from  the  time  it  began,  the 
British  were  com])elled  to  raise  the  siege. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  dated  JanuaiA'  13,  1794,  two  more  States 
having  in  the  meanwhile  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  the  numbers 
of  the  stars  anil  stri])es  were  respectively  changed  to  15.  On  April 
4,  ISIS,  the  number  of  stripes  was  lestored  by  another  congressional 
enactment  to  the  original  13 — for  it  was  thought  that  the  flag  would 
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1)0  too  irRlistin};uishnl)lo  at  a  distanoo  if  a  now  stripo  woro  addod 
for  ovory  now  Stato — hut,  as  by  that  timo,  5  othor  Statos  had  been 
taken  into  tho  Kodoral  family,  it  was  ])rovidod  that  tho  numbor  of 
stars  should  bo  inoroasod  to  20,  and  that,  thoroaftor,  “on  tho  admis¬ 
sion  of  any  now  Stato  into  tho  Union,  ono  star  should  bo  addod  to 
th('  union  of  tho  llaj;.'’  Xow  the  numl)or  of  those  stars  is  48. 

Lat(*  tho  same  afternoon  tho  Declaration  of  Indopondonco  was  pro- 
mulfiatod;  on  duly  4,  1770,  ('ongross  a])])ointod  a  committoo,  com- 
])osod  of  Messrs.  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas 
JofTorson,  “to  pro])aro  a  device  for  a  seal  of  tho  United  States  of 
America,’’  intondino  that  tho  device  for  tho  seal  should  servo  as  tho 
national  coat  of  arms  as  well,  but  tho  device  submitted  by  tho  com¬ 
mittoo  was  not  a])provod.  Later  another  committoo  was  apjiointod, 
and  still  later  another,  and  their  ideas  mot  tho  same  fate.  It  was 
not  until  Juno  20,  1782,  that  a  device  dosijfnod  by  Mr.  ('harlos 
Tbomj)son,  tho  Secretary  of  ('oiifiross,  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
William  Barton,  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  was  finally  acce])ted. 
“On  re])ort  of  the  Secretary,”  says  the  act  of  that  date,  “to  whom 
were  referred  the  several  re])orts  on  the  d(*vice  for  a  jireat  seal,  to 
take  order — 

The  device  for  an  armorial  achievement  of  the  <rreat  i<eal  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
"re.sis  ais.semhled  is  as  follows: 

Arms.-  I’aleways  (stri])es)  of  13  j)ieces,  anrent  and  gules  (silver  and  red);  a  chief 
(top  of  the  escutcheon)  azure;  the  escutcheon  (shield)  on  the  breast  of  the  American 
eagle,  dis])layed  proper  (with  wings  and  talons  extended  and  in  natural  colors),  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  dexter  (right)  talon  an  olive  branch,  and  in  his  sinister  (left),  a  bundle  of 
13  arrows,  all  i)roper  (in  natural  colors'),  and  in  his  beak,  a  scroll,  in.«cribed  with  this 
motto:  “E  Pluribus  Unum.” 

For  the  crest. — Over  the  bead  of  the  eagle,  which  apj)cars  above  the  escutcheon,  a 
glory,  or  (gold),  breaking  through  a  cloud,  i)roi)er,  and  surrounding  13  stars,  forming 
a  con.stellation,  argent,  on  an  azure  field. 

Tn  cxplauatiou  of  this,  Mr.  Thompson  says  in  Ids  rc])ort: 

The  escutcheon  is  compo.sed  of  the  chief  and  pale,  the  two  most  honorable  ordi¬ 
naries.  The  jiieces,  paly,  rejircsent  the  several  States,  all  joined  in  one  solid  com¬ 
pact  entire,  supporting  a  chief,  which  unites  the  whole  and  represents  Congress. 
The  motto  alludes  to  this  union.  The  pales  in  the  arms  are  kept  closely  united  by  the 
chief  and  the  chief  depends  on  that  union  and  the  strength  resulting  from  it  for  its 
sujiiiort,  to  denote  the  confederacy  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  their  union  through  Congress.  The  colors  of  the  pales  are  those  used  in  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America.  White  signifies  purity  and  innocence;  red, 
hardiness  and  valor;  and  blue,  the  color  of  the  chief,  signifies  vigilance,  persever¬ 
ance,  and  justice.  The  olive  branch  and  arrows  denote  the  power  of  peace  and  war, 
which  is  exclusively  vested  in  Congress.  The  constellation  denotes  a  new  State 
taking  its  jilace  and  rank  among  other  sovereign  powers.  The  escutcheon  is  borne 
on  the  breast  of  an  American  eagle  without  any  other  supporters,  to  denote  that  the 
United  States  of  America  ought  to  rely  on  their  own  virtue. 
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BKC’AI'SE  under  tlio  tliouiy  of  ^ovoriiinont  in  ti)i‘  Ignited  States 
eacli  State  is  a  law  unto  itself  in  that  respeet,  then'  are  no 
real  national  public  holidays,  for  none  are  desi>rnated  in  the 
Federal  C'onstitution  and  the  ])ower  to  estahlisli  any,  for 
ijeneral  observanee,  is  not  ainonj;  those  granted  to  ('onjrress. 

There  are  several,  however,  that  Jiave  been  a])po’nted  by  ('on<rress 
for  observance  in  tJie  District  of  (’ohnnbia  ‘  and  other  places  within 
the  exclusively  Federal  jurisdiction,  and  wliich  have  also  been  pre¬ 
scribed  as  ])ublic  holidays  by  the  lejiislatures  of  most  of  the  States. 
These  are  January  1,  called  New  Year’s  Day,  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day  (Feb.  22),  Memorial  Day  (May  30),-  Independence  Day  (July  4). 
Iad)or  Day  (Se])t.  2),  Thanksgiving  Day  (the  last  Thursday  in 
November)  and  Christmas.  In  years  in  which  general  elections  are 
held.  Flection  Day  is  also  a  holiday  in  the  States.  Many  of  them 
also  observe  Columbus  Day  (Oct.  12)  and  IJncoln’s  Birthday  (Fel). 
12),  and  nearly  all  have  an  Arbor  Day,  the  date  in  tlie  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  tlie  country  being  fixed  with  reference  to  climatic  conditions. 

January  /. — The  observance  of  New  Year’s  Day — on  whatever 
date  it  happens  to  fall  in  different  parts  of  the  world  under  the  several 
calendars — is  of  very  ancient  origin.  For  untold  ages  tlie  Persians 
and  Hindus  have  celebrated  it.  The  Homans  exchanged  greetings 
and  presents.  Tin;  early  (lermans  and  Saxons  drank  pledges  from 
their  wassail  bowl,  a  name,  by  the  way,  derived  from  the  Saxon 
“wasshail” — “to  your  health.”  In  ('hina  the  celebrations  are  the 
most  elaborate  of  the  year.  Maclay  tells  us  in  his  jiublished  letters 
that  “there  is  little  doubt  that  the  custom  of  now  year  calling  was 
introduced  into  America  from  Japan.”  The  Jews  called  their 
festival  of  the  new  year  (Sept.  1)  the  “Feast  of  the  Trumpets,”  and 
have  set  the  day  ajiart  as  a  holiday  from  the  time  of  Moses  by  divine 
command.  Who  knows  but  that  the  tooting  of  tin  horns  in  the 
streets,  so  dear  to  the  small  boy  at  the  Christian  new  year  season, 
is  not  some  degenerate  survival  of  this  solemn  ancient  rite  ? 

In  1790,  when  the  seat  of  the  Federal  (Jovernment  was  in  New 
York  City,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  families 
to  keep  open  house  and  welcome  their  friends  with  wishes  for  a 
hapjiy  new  year  and  all  sorts  of  more  substantial  good  cheer,  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  availed  himself  of  the  usage  to 
receive  the  dijilomatic  corps  and  home  dignitaries  and  the  public 
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^piierally,  and  exprossod  tlie  liope  that,  whatevei’  changes  might 
afterwards  occur  in  the  olficial  amenities,  this  would  never  be 
abandoned:  and,  since  tliat  time,  all  the  Presidents  and  many  of  the 
governors  of  the  States  have  followed  the  example  he  set — though 
in  the  large  cities,  as  a  ])rivate  social  function,  the  custom  has  become 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Formal  dinners  are  given;  chd)s,  patriotic 
societies,  and  some  charitable  institutions  still  receive;  services  are 
held  in  many  of  the  churches;  hut  the  fad  that  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  reception  is  to  promenade  in  the  amusement  districts  on  New 
Year's  eve  and  mingle  with  the  crowd  in  a  spirit  of  carnival  gaiety, 
and  later  to  go  to  the  cafes,  which  are  elaborately  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  and  watch  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in  to  an 
accomjianiment  of  imisic  and  vaudeville  and  “sounds  of  revelry  by 
night.” 

Fehruanj  the  birthdays  of  all  the  North  Americans,  it  is 

most  fitting  that  (leorge  Washington’s  should  have  been  selected  as 
a  jiublic  holiday  in  commemoration  of  the  inestimable  services  of 
the  founders  of  the  Kepublic  and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  jirinciple  that  inspired  them  to  labor  so  heroically 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  good  government.  This  great  patriot — 
of  whom  Abraham  Idncoln,  another  of  the  greatest  Americans,  said — 

To  add  brifilitncss  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington  i.=  alike  impossible ; 
in  solemn  awe  pronounoept,'and,  in  its  naked,  dtathUss splendor,  leave  it  shining  on; — 

and  of  whom  an  eminent  English  historian  had  the  grace  to  say — 

Xo  nobler  figure  ever  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a  nation’s  life— 
was  born  in  Virginia  on  February  22,  1732.  At  20  he  was  an  oflicer 
in  the  colonial  militia,  and  while  still  little  more  than  a  boy  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  In  1774,  he  was 
one  of  the  six  delegates  sent  Iw  Virginia  to  the  ('ontinental  Congress 
at  Philadelphia  and  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  its 
Members. 

In  June,  1775,  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  he  was 
chosen  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  yet  so 
great  was  his  modesty  and  so  small  his  personal  ambition,  that  he 
accepted  the  commission  with  reluctance.  “I  assure  you,”  he  wrote 
to  his  wife, 

ill  the  most  solemn  manner  that,  so  far  from  seeking  this  appointment,  I  have  used 
every  endeavor  in  my  power  to  avoid  it  *  *  *  from  a  consciousness  of  its  being 
a  trust  too  great  for  my  capacity. 

It  was  “a  kind  of  destiny”  that  had  imposed  on  him  the  duty  and 
he  “could  not  refuse.”  But,  once  in,  in  spite  of  almost  incredible 
adversity,  lack  of  adequate  troops  anti  equipment,  defeat  at  times, 
jealousy,  criticism,  and  intrigue,  he  remained  in  command  throughout 
the  war  and  emerged  at  last  a  conqueror.  At  the  end,  while  chaos 
reigned  and  the  ragged  unpaid,  and  discontented  arm}^  was  still  in 
the  field,  a  plan  was  gravely  considered  to  make  him  king,  yet,  unlike 
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C'sesar,  lie  was  not  temjited.  When  the  jilan  was  hroacheci  to  him, 
lie  expressed  himself  as  pained  and  indignantly  rejeeted  it.  “I  am 
much  at  a  loss,”  he  said, 

to  conceive  wliat  part  of  iny  coaduct  could  have  yiveti  eiicoiirasreinent  to  an  address 
which  to  me  seems  bis;  with  the  f'reatest  mischiefs  that  could  befall  my  country. 

iiml  retired  to  live  cjuietly  on  his  estate  at  Mount  Vernon  in  his  ntitive 
Commonwealth. 

In  17S7  he  was  Preshlent  of  the  convention  that  formulated  the 
Constitution  and  worketl  eagerly  for  its  adojttion.  In  1781),  regard¬ 
ing  himself  as  hut  a  sohlier,  and  still  distrustful  of  his  unlitness  in 
affairs  of  State,  he  was  induced  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  peojile 
that  he  once  more  take  the  helm  only  by  the  argument  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  that 

in  a  matter  so  c.sscntial  to  the  well-l>eing  of  society  as  the  prosperity  of  a  newly 
instituted  (lovernment,  a  citizen  of  .so  much  consequence  to  its  success  has  no  option 
but  to  lend  his  services. 

and  became  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  The  custom  of 
observing  his  birthday  was  begun  in  his  lifetime,  but  to  the  French 
oflicers  stationed  at  Newport,  in  1781,  belongs  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  puhlicly  to  mark  the  event.  ‘‘Yesterday,”  wrote  the  gallant 
C(tmpte  lie  Kochambeau  in  notifying  him  of  the  hampiet  they  were 
to  have  in  his  honor — 

was  your  excellency's  birthday.  We  have  put  off  celebrating  it  till  to-day  because  it 
fell  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  we  shall  celebrate  it  with  the  sole  regret  that  your  excel 
lency  can  not  be  witness  of  the  effu.sion  anil  gladness  of  our  hearts. 

The  first  ptiblic  celobrtition  was  in  New  York  in  1784. 

May  Memorial  or  Decoration  Day,  ohserved  in  some  of  the 
States  on  April  20,  but  in  [most  on  the  other  date,  is  the  da}'  set  apart 
for  tributes  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  military  and 
naval  service  of  the  country,  or  after  having  so  served.  The  Civil 
\Var  had  been  ended  about  three  years  when  the  custom  was  insti¬ 
tuted.  Between  the  years  1861  and  LSOo,  hundreds  of  battles  had 
been  fought,  large  and  small;  it  had  cost  the  States  of  the  North  and 
West  more  than  3o0,000  lives  to  maintain  the  ITiion  and  abolish 
slavery;  it  had  cost  the  seceding  States  nearly  300,000  lives  to  defend 
their  principle  of  States’  rights.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  idea  of 
decorating  the  soldiers’  graves  was  suggested  by  a  German  who  had 
come  to  America  and  enlisted  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  A 
remark  he  made  was  repeated  to  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  who  was  at 
the  time  (1868)  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public  (an  organization  of  veterans),  and  he  issued  an  order  a])})oint- 
ing  May  30 

for  the  purpose  of  strewing  with  flowers  the  graves  of  comrailes  who  died  during  the 
late  rebellion,  and  whose  bodies  lie  in  almost  every  city,  village,  or  hamlet  church¬ 
yard  in  the  land. 

Since  this  has  become  a  general  custom,  no  distinction  is  made  be¬ 
tween  the  graves  of  those  who  served  in  the  ('ivil  War  on  either  side 
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and  those  who  served  in  other  wars.  Memorial  services  are  held  in 
manv  eluirclies  and  there  are  reunions  of  the  veterans  and  parades. 

July  4- — This  day  is  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  colonists’ 
deelaraticui  of  their  indepemlence  of  British  rule — the  day  they  an¬ 
nounced.  in  that  great  document  which  was  to  become  so  su])erl)  a 
monument  to  the  courage  and  progress  of  mankind,  that- 

we  hold  these  truths Uo  he  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  e<nial;  that  they  are 
endowed  hy  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  risrhts;  that,  ainoiifr  these,  are  life, 
lil)erty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that,  to  secure  these  rifjhts,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  ileriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
lliat,  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 
sliall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  atid  happine.ss. 

The  battles  of  ('oncord,  Lexiugton,  and  Bunker  Hill  had  been 
fought  before  it  was  concluded  that  this  stej)  must  be  taken,  Ethan 
Allen  had  taken  Ticonderoga,  the  fiery  Arnold  had  invaded  (’anada 
and  beaten  the  British  before  Quebec,  Washington  had  driven  their 
main  army  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  still  the  liritish  King 
had  refused  to  put  an  end  to  “the  long  chain  of  abuses  and  usurjta- 
tions”  recited  in  the  document  itself  ami  to  yield  to  what  the  colonists 
regarded  as  their  just  and  reasonable  demands;  and  so,  on  June  It), 
177(),  when  it  had  been  determined  that  no  hope  of  reconciliation 
rcunained  and  that  com])lete  indejiendence  must  be  secured,  C’ongress 
a])])ointed  a  committee  of  live — Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia:  John 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania; 
linger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  and  Kohert  K.  Livingston,  of  N<'w 
York — to  draft  an  a])])ro])riate  declaration  of  se])aration  from  the 
mother  country  and  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  it  had  become 
necessary.  The  draft  the  committee  submitted — the  com])osition  of 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  Jefferson,  so  that  the  ])hraseology  is 
nearly  if  not  all  his — was  ado])ted  on  Jidy  2  and  ])ronudgated  on 
July  4,  1770.  The  anniversarv'  of  the  latter  date  was  celebrated  by 
the  American  Army  and  all  patriotic  citizens  during  the  five  years 
of  war  that  followed.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  matle  a  holiday,  and 
all  over  the  countrr*  piddic  readings  of  the  declaration,  jiatriotic 
s]){‘eches  by  distinguished  men,  ])arades  of  the  mUitan',  and  dis])lay 
of  fireworks  have  been  features  of  the  celebrations  foi-  a  hundred 
years. 

Labor  Day. — The  first  Monday  in  Seiitembev  is  dedicated  to  labor. 
Not  long  after  the  labor  organizations  Ix'gan  to  multijdy  and  con¬ 
federate,  and  to  assume  im])ortance  under  the  leadershij)  of  such 
men  as  Terence  V.  Powderly,  the  sentiment  grew  that  there  ought 
to  be.  some  annual  ])ublic  recognition  by  em])loyers  and  the  ])eople 
generally  of  the  services  and  value  to  the  body  politic  of  that  great 
part  of  it  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  creating  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  and  su])j)lies  so  much  of  the  stability  and  energ}^  that  makes 
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its  vast  iiulustrial  ostal)lishm{‘nts  ])()ssil)U*.  It  was  not  until  January 
4.  1SS7,  that  this  sentinu'iit  was  ollicially  noticed,  and  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  New  York  Lcjiislatnrc  to  hrinj;  about  the  holiday 
desired,  tliovgh  the  hill  did  not  heconie  a  law  i  util  May  0  of  tliat 
year.  In  the  incanwhile  the  lejrislaturc  of  ()rcj;on  had  enacted  a 
similar  one  and  set  the  e.\ani])le  which  has  been  followed  by  those  of 
all  the  other  States  and  by  Confess.  Parades  of  the  tiades-unions 
are  eidifihteninjr  features  of  the  jnddic  observances  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  ccnteis  in  every  si'ction  of  the  countiy  where  lahoi-  is 
organized. 

Thanksgiving  Da}’  is  the  day  set  a])ait  for  s])ecial  sei vices  in  the 
chuichcs  for  ex])iession  of  the  gratefulness  of  the  people  for  the  bene¬ 
fits  bestowetl  by  the  Almighty;  it  is  the  day,  too,  of  home-comings 
and  family  leunions  in  the  genial  waimth  of  the  spirit  of  the  season; 
the  day  of  bountiful  feasts  giaced  by  turkeys  and  cranbeny’  sauce 
and  pumpkin  pies,  in  deference  to  a  custom  almost  as  old  as  the 
coming  of  the  ])ilgrim  fatheis,  for  it  was  with  them  that  it  originated, 
only  a  year  after  they  landed  at  Plymouth  Kock.  Edward  Winslow 
wrote  home  in  December,  1621  — 

Our  harvest  beinp;  (rotten  in — 

our  frovernor  stuit  four  men  on  fowling',  that  so  we  niifrht,  after  a  spe<'ial  manner, 
rejoice  together  after  we  gathered  the  fruit  of  our  labors.  They  four  in  one  day  killed 
so  many  fowl  (wild  turkeys)  as,  with  a  little  help  besides,  served  the  ccmpany  almost 
a  week,  at  which  time,  amongst  other  recreations,  we  exercised  our  arms.  Many  of 
the  Indians  came  amongst  us,  and,  among  the  rest,  their  greatest  king,  Massasoit. 
with  some  90  men,  whom  for  three  days  we  entertained  and  feasted;  and  they  went 
out  and  killed  five  deer,  which  they  brought  to  the  plantation  and  bestowed  on  our 
governor  and  on  the  captain  and  the  others. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  New  Year’s  Day,  it  was  through  the 
influence  of  President  Washington  that  the  custom  became  general. 

In  October,  17S9,  he  issued  a  jtroclamation  in  which  he  said: 

Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  acknowledge  the  providence  of  Almighty 
God,  to  obey  His  will,  to  be  grateful  for  His  benefits,  anel  humbly  to  implore  His  pro¬ 
tection  and  favor;  and,  whereas  both  Houses  of  Congress  have,  by  their  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  requesteel  me  to  recommend  to  the  ))cople  e)f  the  ITiiteel  State  s  a  day  of  publie' 
thanksgiving  and  prayer,  to  be  eibservcd  by  acknowledging  with  grateful  hearts  the 
many  and  signal  faveirs  of  Almighty  G<  il,  e  specially  by  afforeling  them  an  opportunity 
peaceably  to  establish  a  form  of  ge)vernmcni  for  their  safety  and  happiness:  Nt>w, 
therefore,  I  do  recommend  and  assign  Thursday,  the  2(ith  day  of  Neivember  next,  to 
l)e  devoteel  by  the  people  of  these  States  to  the  service  of  that  Great  and  Glorious 
Being  who  is  the  beneficent  author  of  all  the  g(}od  that  was,  that  is,  or  that  will  be. 
that  we  may  then  unite  in  rendering  unto  Him  our  sincere  and  humble  thanks  for  His 
kind  care  and  protection  of  the  people  of  thi.s  countty. 

Many  .«ucli  days  were  appointed  by  succeeding  Presidents.  From 
the  time  of  Picsident  Lincoln  it  has  hcen  the  custom  to  appoint  the 
last  Tluirsday  in  Novemher  every  year,  and  coinjtliance  has  been 
authorized  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States. 

Christmas  and  other  religious  festivals  are,  of  course,  observed  in 
the  X'nited  States  about  as  they  are  throughout  Christendom. 


PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES 


PANAMA-PACIFIC  I NTEUX ATK )N AC  EXPOSITION  BANQl'ET. 

II(MU‘\vp(l  assurancps  of  tlip  intiM-pst  whicli  the  (loveninient  of  the 
riiitpd  States  and  tlie  (Toverninents  of  tlu*  otlu*r  nations  of  the  world 
are  manifesting;  in  the  eomiiif;  Panama-Paeifie  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Ihlowere  voiced  at  ahaiKpiet  ‘;iven  hv  the  Secretary  of  State, 
lion.  0i  illiam  .1.  Bryan,  on  Decemher  lo,  at  the  Pan  American  rnion 
Buildiiif;.  in  honor  of  ('harles  C’.  Moore,  jiresident  of  the  exposition. 
'Pile  ‘;iiests  invited  included  practically  the  entire  diplomatic  corps 
resident  in  Washin<;ton.  memhers  of  the  ('ahinet,  prominent  Senators 
and  Rejiresentatives,  oflicials  of  the  Department  of  State,  of  the  Pan 
American  rnion,  memhers  of  the  exposition  stall’,  and  a  nuinher  of 
others.  'Pile  haiKpiet  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas.  Seated 
around  the  large  oval  table  which  completely  filled  the  hall  and  in  the 
center  of  which  were  heautiful  Moral  decorations  the  diners  listened 
with  enthusiasm  to  addresses  hy  Secretary  Bryan.  Ambassador 
.1.  J.  dusserand.  Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy,  and  President  Moore. 
'Phe  dominant  keynote  of  the  speeches  was  the  pride  and  pleasure 
at  the  nearing  completion  of  the  great  waterway  at  Panama  and 
the  sincere  desire  that  all  the  countries  of  the  world  jiarticijiate  in 
the  celebrations  which  will  mark  the  opening  of  the  canal.  Mr. 
Moore  created  no  small  surjirise  hv  his  account  of  the  magnitude 
and  universality  of  the  exposition. 


PAUAOl'AYAN  AND  VENEZfEI.AN  PAHTICIPATION  IN  THE  EXPOSITION. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  generous  responses  which  the  officials 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  are  meeting  in  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  we  cpiote  from  a  letter  received  from 
lion.  Preston  McGoodwin,  United  States  minister  to  Venezuela, 
regarding  the  visit  to  that  country  of  the  South  American  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  exposition.  Minister  McGoodwin  writes,  in  part: 

It  was  (‘specially  frratilyiiii;  to  receive  assurances  that  Veiu'/.iiela  will  he  adeipiately 
re]>reseute(l  at  the  Paiiaina-I’acilic  lAi)ositiou  in  San  Frain  isco.  Dr.  (iil  Fortotil, 
the  Actinu:  President,  took  i)ains  to  demonstrate  to  tin*  .South  .\inerican  expo.sition 
coniinissioners  that  this  action  was  due  t()  tlie  efforts  1  put  fortli  iniinediately  n])on 
my  arrival  here.  »  *  *  i  ]m,l  ]li(>  pleasure  of  entertainins:  these  <;entleinen  and 
a  dozen  other  hiisine.ss  men  at  lnnch(H)n  in  the  lei;ation.  We  were  ro.vally  entertained 
at  both  the  Clnh  Caracas  and  tin*  Clnh  Venezuela,  at  both  newsi(aper  offices,  in  addition 
to  recei)tions  in  Miratlores.  at  the  foreiirn  ministry  and  in  i)rivate  residences,  all  of 
these  functions,  as  well  as  two  rather  elaborate  dinners  at  the  lejiation.  beiiif;  crowded 
into  the  period  from  o.ifti  Frida.v  afteriUMUi.  October  :51.  until  S  o'(  lock  Sunday  morn- 
inir.  November  2.  wlu'ii  the  commi.ssioners  took  their  de))arture. 

17S22-  Hidl.  (i  -14  .■> 
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Olliciill  iiiinoimccmcnt  has  also  IxaMi  made*  hv  Scfior  Don  Hector 
Velaz(|U(*/.,  tlic  minister  of  Para<ruay  at  Washin<;ton.  that  his  country 
has  acce])tt‘(l  the  invitation  to  |)artici|)at(‘  in  tlic  c\'|tosition  at  San 
Francisco  and  tliat  tlic  A<rricultnral  Bank  (Banco  A<xricola'  has 
l)(‘cn  charjrcd  with  the  preparation  of  the  exhiliits. 


llOXOliS  KOI!  SENATOl!  KOOT. 

Till'  (‘xeciitive  ollici'rs  of  the  Ban  AnuTican  rnion  ('Xtend  sinciTi' 
fi'licitations  to  lion.  Klihii  Root  njion  tlu'  signal  distinction  of  vi'cidv- 
ine  the  Xohel  Beaci*  Brize  for  1012  at  ( 'liristiania.  It  is  an  a])j)ro- 
priiite  coineidence  that  on  the  same  day  should  coim*  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  (‘lection  as  arbitrator  of  tlie  Britisli.  French,  and  Sjianish 
clidms  against  Bortujral.  d'his  double  honor  as  a  worker  in  tlu'  eaus(‘ 
of  inti'rnational  jx'aei*  is  fully  eariu'd.  Senator  Root  has  b(*(‘n  con¬ 
spicuous  as  a  factor  for  (‘stablishiuf;  a  clos(‘r  umh'rstandin*'  Ix'twc'cn 
tlu*  ])(‘o])les  of  th(‘  world  from  tlu*  bceinnine  of  his  career  as  a  national 
ollicial.  While  this  award  is  b(‘stow(*d  ujxin  him  jiarticularly  for  his 
(‘(forts  in  tlu*  jiacihcation  of  tlu*  Bhilijijiiiu’s  and  ('uba,  and  in  tlu* 
handline  of  tlu*  Anu*ncan-.la])an( s(*  (lis])Ut(*,  still  his  (*(l‘orts  in  tlu* 
c,aus(*  of  b(*tt(*r  un(l(*rstan(line  and  world  ]x*ac(*  hav(*  known  wi(l(*r 
fi(*l(ls.  His  tour  of  South  and  ('(‘iitral  Anu*rica  was  distinctly  a  jx*ac(*- 
makine  (‘rrand  which  r(*sult(*(l  in  tlu*  mat(*rial  str(*neth(*nine  (»f  tlu* 
friendly  ti(*s  b(*tw(*(*n  tlu*  nations  of  tlu*  W(*st(*rn  H(*misph(*r(*.  Both 
!isSi*cr(*tary  of  Stat(*  and  as  S(*nator  Mr.  Root  hasst(X)(l  for  tlu*  hieh(*st 
i(l('al  of  int(*rnationalism  and  int(*rnational  ]x*ac(*. 


IIAANOIS  .\1A.\1  KACTl'KKKS  TO  VISIT  SOI  TII  A.MKKK’A. 

Tlu*  Illinois  Manufactur(*rs’  Association  is  to  lx*  coneratulat(*(l  ujxm 
the  orj'anization  of  a  en*iit  South  Am(*rican  (*.\cursion  which  will  sail 
from  Xew  York  Saturday.  F(*bruary  (i.  Ihl4.  on  a  (H-day  cruis(* 
down  the  (*ast  coii.st  of  South  Anu*nca  to  Bu(*n()s  Air(*s,  the  cajiital  of 
Arecntina,  and  r(*turn.  Tlu*  itin(*rarv  will  include  stops  at  Barbados. 
West  In(li(*s;  Bara,  B(*rnambuc(),  Bahia.  Rio  de  daneiro,  and  Santos. 
Brazil;  M()nt(*vi(l(*o,  I'rueuay;  and,  finally,  Bu(*nos  Air(*s,  and  r(*turn. 
This  jiarty  is  (*sjx*cially  notable  in  that  it  will  be  tlu*  lare(*st  of  its 
kind  \vhi(*h  has  (*v(*r  visited  wSouth  Anu*rica  from  tlu*  rnit(*(l  Stat(*s. 
and  will  inehuh*  about  120  of  tlu*  r(*pr(*s(*ntative  business  and  jirofcs- 
sional  men  of  ('hicafio  and  the  central  w(*st.  This  (*xcursion  will 
mark  tlu*  b(*einnine  of  a  new  I'ra  of  acxpiaintance  and  a])pr(*ciati()n 
b(*tw(*en  the  r(*])r(*S(*ntativ(*  men  of  tlu*  Fnit(*(l  Stat('s  and  thos(*  of 
South  Anu*rica,  and  is  jiarticularly  jrratifyine  to  tlu*  Ban  Anu*rican 
rnion,  which  has  for  many  years  advocated  such  (‘xchanee  of  visits 
b(*tw(‘en  the  r(*])r(‘S(*ntative  men  of  tlu*  Anu*rican  R(*])ublics.  It  is  in 
line  with  tlu*  ivcent  remarkabh*  triji  nuuh*  by  tlu*  Boston  ('hamb(*r  of 
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(’(»miiUTc(*,  iilthoujili  larijor  in  luiinhcrs.  and  is  a  positive  evidence  (»f 
th(*  jjrowth  of  int('r(“st  thn)ii<fhoiit  tlie  I’nitf'd  States  in  (‘verytlnn<r 
pcTtaininj;  to  South  America.  It  is  to  he  lioped  that  followin';  the 
exainj)le  of  Boston  and  ('hica<;o  similar  exclusions  will  he  planiK'd 
hy  the  other  larj^e  cities  of  the  United  States.  In  connection  with 
the  jiroposed  tour,  the  director  j;eneral  adilressed  a  dinner  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  at  ('hicaj;!)  on  December  .‘h  outlinin';  tin*  advanta‘;es  of  such 
a  trip  and  ofl'eriii';  the  coojieration  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union. 


THE  rXITEl)  .STATES  MINT.STEU  TO  THE  DO.MIXICAX  REPUIH.IC. 

James  M.  Sullivan,  the  new  United  States  minister  to  the  Domini¬ 
can  Kepnhlic  is  a  native  of  Killarnev,  Ireland,  where  he  was  horn  in 
1S78.  His  parents  came  to  the  United  States  when  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  a  idiild  and  settled  in  New  York,  where  yonnj;  Sullivan 
had  the  advantaf;es  (»f  the  excellent  schools  of  the  metropolis.  After 
receiving;  a  |)nhlic  school  education  he  entered  Vale  Univemity  and 
was  graduated  in  1!)()2  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.;  he  first  practiced 
his  profession  in  Uonnectient,  hut  four  years  later  removed  to  his 
home  city  of  New  York,  where  he  has  built  uj)  an  extensive  legal 
practice.  This  he  relimpiished  in  August  last  to  take  up  the  duties 
of  repiesenting  the  United  States  in  the  Dominican  Hepuhlic. 


ATTENTION  OF  .SOUTH  AMERICAN  PRESS  TO  VISITORS. 

The  abundant  attention  which  the  leading  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  of  South  America  are  giving  in  their  columns  to  Uol.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  is  traveling  through  that  country,  and  the  special 
<-onsideration  which  the  |)ress  showed  to  Hon.  Robert  Bacon,  who  has 
hut  recently  returned  from  a  lecture  tour  in  many  of  the  capitals  of  the 
southern  cmitinent,  are  gratifying  manifestations  of  the  interest 
which  the  visitors  attracted  hy  their  presence.  Practically  all  the 
})ictorial  .magazines  from  the  cities  of  South  America  contain 
numerous  illustrations  and  special  articles  describing  the  visitors, 
their  distinguished  careers,  and  show  them  as  they  journey  from 
])oint  to  point  enjoying  the  boundless  hospitality  and  many  courtesies 
bestowed  u|)on  them  h}*  their  gracious  hosts.  This  considerate 
attention  from  the  press  can  not  hut  serve  to  emphasize  the  importance 
and  the  benefits  of  such  visits  in  promoting  better  undei’standing  and 
more  cordial  relations  between  the  .American  republics.  The  visits, 
however,  reach  their  highest  point  of  efliciency  when  they  are  recipro¬ 
cated  and  representative  men  from  South  America  travel  to  these 
shores,  as  in  the  case  of  the  memorahle  visit  of  Dr.  Lauro  S.  Muller, 
the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  of  Brazil,  and  the  projiosed  visit  of  Dr. 
Benito  Villanueva,  of  Argentina. 
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DEATH  OK  I.IEl  T.  COE.  (iAlEEARD. 

'riu'  licEi.E'iiN  OK  THE  I’an  .V.MEKICAN  I  xio.N  |>iiys  Jl  word  (>r 
rc'sjx'ct  and  trihutc  to  tlx'  iiK'iiiory  dI’  tlic  lat('  Li('ut.  ('ol.  David  dii 
Bds"  (laillard.  (’(»tj)s  ol'  Kiij^iiK't'rs,  I’liitc'd  States  Aniiy,  wIidsc 
s'Tvices  as  (‘iijiHU'cr  (•Diitrilmte'd  much  to  the  succcssrul  cHlHiiMation 
ol'  th(>  jinait  (‘ii>riHC(‘viH<:  I'cat  involved  in  the  Culc'hr.i  cut.  'I'he 
eoiistant  strain  ol'  se'vcMi  yeairs'  arduous  labor  in  tro])ieal  climate  at 
tli»‘  ('anal  Z(*n(',  to<i(‘th<>r  with  his  untirin*;  ze'al  and  enthusiasin  to 
nnike  a  record  in  the*  work  assigned  liiin,  had  its  tidlinj;  efh'ct  u])on 
the'  luadth  of  ('ol.  (laillard.  Ih*  had  se'cn  his  w<»rk  and  hojees  all  hut 
completed  and  realized  when  he  was  eoiujxdled  to  n'turn  to  tin* 
rniti'd  States  and  seek  medical  tn'atimmt.  It  was  indeed  the  >;rim 
irony  of  fate*  that  wlum  the  cut  was  Hooded  hy  the  hlastinfj;  of  (1am- 
l)oa,  one'  of  tlu'  final  st!’<;»'s  in  tin*  work  at  tin*  bij;  ditch.  Lieut,  ('ol. 
(laillard  was  raj>iilly  sinkin*;  in  tlu'  hosjeital.  llis  demise  occurred 
on  De'ceunher  .■).  and  was  a  lu'avy  l)low  to  all  those*  fiimiliiir  with  the* 
man  ami  the*  eehstiiede's  he*  eeve'reaime*  in  Ins  l  iheers. 


seKIETY  Ke>l{  .ICDieiAE  SEITI.EME.NT  e)K  I.\TEI!X.VTie).\AE  DISPCTES. 

'I’lu'  feuirth  iiiitieunil  eemfe're'uea*  eef  the*  .Vme'rieain  Seeeae'ty  leer  dueli- 
eial  Se'ttle'me'Ut  e»f  I nte'rmetieemil  Disjiute-s  was  he'lel  Dea-emheT  4-(i. 
I'.Md.  jit  the  SheireOiiim  1  hit  el.  W!ishln<;tem,  1).  ('.  A  neetahh'  array 
of  speaikeu’S  iielelre'sse'el  the*  veirieeus  se'ssiems  eef  the*  eaene^lTSS,  whie-h 
preehiihly  was  eene*  eef  the*  meist  sueaassful  it  Ins  ye't  lu'lel.  Miiny  e»f 
the*  illumin.at in<r  eliseauirse's  ele'liveaa'el  attnie'te'el  sjeea-ied  iitte'Utieui  anel 
pre)ve»ke'el  inte're'Stim:  elise-ussieeiis.  lleen.  .Ie)se‘])h  If.  Cheeate*  jm'sieh'el 
at  the*  first  se'ssiem:  the*  eetlu'r  thre'e*  me'e'tinjis  we're*  ])resiele*el  e»ve*r  hy 
.lae*kseui  If.  Ridsteen.  Ileen.  Simeaen  E.  Ihilelwin.  anel  Jlem.  lle*nry  B.  F. 
Miie-fiirhiml.  re'S])e*e*tive*ly.  The*  e*e>nfe‘re*ne*e*  was  hreeuj^ht  tee  ii  e-leese* 
with  a  l)jine(Ue*t  etn  the*  e*ve*ninjr  etf  I)e*e*e*ml)e*r  (i.  eit  whie*h  ii  nundee'r  eif 
!ij)])re>j)rijite*  aelehesses  we*re*  ])re»noune-e*el.  Ame)n<;  the*  sj)e*ake*rs  at 
the*  elinne*r  were*  Dr.  Daviel  .layne*  Hill,  fe)rme*r  ITiite'e!  St.-ite's  Amhas- 
sielor  to  (le'rnniny:  Mr.  dustie-e*  Willitim  Re'iiwiek  Rielelell.  e>f  the* 
Kinjfs  Be'iie-h  Divisieu),  lli^h  ('e)urt  eef  .Iustie*e*,  Ontarie);  .hdin  B.-irre'tt. 
elirea-teir  jre*He*ral  eef  the*  Ban  Ame*riean  Enieen;  iinel  Ileeii.  Jame*s  Breiwn 
Se  eitt.  of  the*  ('arne*<iie*  Ende)wme*nt  f'etr  Inte'rmitieenal  Be*ae*e*. 


THE  IXTEIK  eel.EEHIATE  CeiSMDPOEITAN  CEl'B. 

The*  elire'cteu-  <;e*ne*ral  eef  the*  Ban  American  rnieen  takes  this  e»])- 
l)e)rtunity  eef  exjiressinj;  his  ])le*asure*  at  the  intere'stinji  eveninjr  he* 
s])e*nt  with  the  Interceelle'jriate  ('eesmeejeeelitan  ('luh  eef  Ne*w  "^'etrk  ('ity. 
as  j)rinci])al  s])e*ake'r  at  eene  eef  the  Simelay  nijiht  su])])e*rs,  Xe»ve*mhe*r 
:iH,  1018.  That  e)r<xanizatie)H  is  mew  enjeiyin*:  the*  thirel  annual  se*rie*s 
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of  tlu'so  Sunday  ('voniiij'  addresses  which  mark  one  of  its  main 
activili(‘s.  The  <'athciinj;s  arc  ludd  at  tin'  attractive  (juarters  of  tlu* 
clul),  oo4  West  One  luindr('d  and  fourteimtli  Street,  and  an  o])en 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  tlie  fond^n  students  of  tlu'  city  and  their 
frh'iids.  The  jxeneral  theme  set  for  this  year’s  discussion  is  ‘‘Modern 
(juestions  in  international  ])olitics,"  and  ])rominent  anthoriti('s  an* 
invited  to  discuss  the  various  ((uestions.  In  tliis  manner  the  memlx'rs 
ar(‘  ke])t  well  ])osted  and  informed  on  international  (jiu'stions,  while  the 
s])irit  of  good  hdlowshi])  and  democratic  sociahility  which  character¬ 
ize  the  evenings  tend  to  strengthen  ties  of  int(‘rnational  friendshi]). 
Ix'tter  ac(juaintanc(',  and  understanding. 


TIIK  IXITEI)  STATES  MIMSTEU  TO  HAITI. 

Madison  lioswell  Smith,  of  Farmington,  Missouri,  wlio  in  August 
last  was  a))])ointed  I'nited  States  minister  to  Haiti,  is  a  lU'wsjiajier 
owner  and  editor  whose  career  has  been  a  most  successful  one.  lie 
was  horn  in  Glenallen,  State  of  Missouri,  in  1S.50,  and  was  graduated 
from  ('entral  ('ollegi*,  of  that  State,  after  which  he  taught  school  for 
several  yi'ars.  Like  many  men  of  mark,  he  used  his  spare  time  in 
studying  for  the  legal  profession,  and  in  1S74  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Missouri  and  began  jiractice  in  his  home  town.  He  gradually 
became  jirominent  in  the  jirofession  and  was  elected  jirosecuting 
attoriu'y  of  Bollinger  ('ounty,  holding  the  jiosition  for  several  years, 
when  he  became  a  im'inlx'r  of  the  Stati'  senate  and  rendered  im¬ 
portant  services  in  the  (Miactment  of  much  m'cded  legislation.  Lati'r 
Mr.  Smith  became  a  re]x)rter  in  St.  Louis  for  the  court  of  ajijieals 
and  linally  entered  journalism;  then  he  was  elected  to  the  Sixtieth 
I'nited  States  Congress,  where  he  remained  from  1!)()7  to  lt)()l).  His 
many  yi'ars  of  jiublic  work  will  si'rve  him  widl  in  his  new  jiosition 
as  a  member  of  tlx*  di])lomatic  service  of  his  country. 


TKIIU  TE  KKO.M  THE  AHCmTECTl’UAE  KECOKO. 

In  the  Xovember  issue  of  the  Architectural  Record,  one  of  tin' 
h'ading  magazines  of  its  character  published  in  this  country,  there 
apjiears  an  article  on  the  Pan  American  Cnion  building,  jirofusi'ly 
illustrated  and  ])resenting  a  careful  analysis  of  the  architectural 
and  decorative  leatnres  of  tin*  building.  Tin*  artich*  is  by  ('.  Mat- 
lack  Price*,  oin*  of  tin*  (*ditors,  and  is  perliajis  tin*  first  extensive  study 
of  the  history  and  constructi(»n  of  the  Pan  American  Union  building, 
its  Annex  and  gardens,  from  jireliminarv  and  tentative  stages  to  tin* 
com])let(*d  structures,  d  hough  the  subject  is  treated  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  master  architect  it  is  presented  in  an  interesting  manner 
and  is  devoid  of  abstract  technical  discussions.  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  we  are  jileased  to  review  the  article  at  greater  length,  and, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Archit(*ctural  Record,  to  make  use  of 
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s(>v(>ral  of  tlu'if  attractive  illustratioiis.  In  view  of  the  standin*; 
wliicli  tliat  inaoiiziiic  (tccupics  in  the  architectural  world  and  in 
cons';d(Tation  of  Mr.  Price’s  ])osition  as  a  student  of  the  art  of 
d(‘sij;ninf;  and  construction,  the  executive'  ollieials  of  the  Pan  Aineri- 
ean  rnion  value  hiifldy  the  eoinjeliinentarv  refen'iiees  made  by  the 
writer,  while  the  laudatory  notices  on  tlu'  la'auty  and  artistic  jdnises 
of  tin*  Pan  American  rnion  l)uildin‘'  must  Ix'  a  matter  of  satisfaetiem 
to  Messrs.  Kelsc'y  A  (’ret,  the  arehiteets,  and  Xoreross  Bros.,  the 
l)uilders. 


XATIOXAI,  CONCKESS  OK  HI.STORY  AT  RRAZIL. 

'Fhe  First  Xational  ('onoress  of  History  in  Brazil  will  he  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Brazilian  Historical  and  (leojtraphieal  Institute 
at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Se])teml)('r  7-1  (>,  Pre])arations  for  this  {;ath- 

erinj'  are  rapidly  j)roj;ressinjr,  and  it  is  ex])eeted  that  the  leadin'; 
authorities,  scholars,  and  stiuh'iits  of  that  country  will  j)artiei])ate  in 
th('  delilx'ratious  and  by  tlu'ir  woik  lay  the  foundations  for  a  <;eneral 
eon^'('ss  of  this  character  ('inhiaein*;  all  tlu'  countries  of  the  American 
continent.  The  President  of  Brazil,  the  vice  president,  and  the 
secrc'taiy  of  foreiitn  r(*lations  will  serve  as  honorary  j>residents.  The 
executive  oflicers  are  Dr.  B.  F.  Bamiz  (lalvao,  president,  and  Sr.  Max 
Fleiuss,  s('cretarv  <;eneral. 


THE  CEXTl  UV  (  I.I  H  OF  lUX'KFOHI),  II. I.. 

The  ('entury  (’lul)  of  Bockford,  111.,  an  or{;anization  composed  of 
the  prominent  women  of  that  city,  has  recently  issued  a  year-lxx)k 
for  191.3-14,  containing  the  program  of  its  educational  work  for  the 
current  season.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  Director  (icneial,  who  is 
especially  interested  in  organizations  of  this  character,  and  to  the 
Pan  American  Union,  to  note  that  the  course  of  studies  is  to  ho 
devoted  entirely  to  Latin  .Vmerica.  An  excellent  } in  gram  has  heen 
arranged  embracing  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  list  of  subjects, 
among  which  are  Panama.  Thi'ough  the  (’anal;  Bolivia,  the  Switzer¬ 
land  of  America;  Brazil,  the  Boundless:  Art,  Letters,  and  Music  of 
Latin  America;  (ireat  Mon:  (’entral  America,  etc.  The  ladies  of 
the  ('entury  (’lub  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  choice  of  subject 
for  this  year,  and  can  he  assured  of  many  liours  of  entertaining  and 
interesting  study.  They  have  set  a  good  example  foi  starting  similar 
clubs  throughout  the  country.  The  oflicers  of  the  (’entury  Club  are 
president,  Mrs.  Taylor;  first  vice  president.  Mrs.  Helm;  second  vice 
jiresident,  Mrs.  Ellis;  recording  secretary-treasurer.  Miss  Free;  cor- 
resjxniding  secretary.  Miss  Taylor;  orthoepist.  Miss  Dickerman; 
program  committee,  Mrs.  Ells,  Miss  Free,  Miss  Dickerman,  and  Mrs. 
Dobson. 
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A  WOUH  <)E  EN'CorHACE.MENT. 

'Plu'  I’aji  Aniciicjin  l  iiioii  is  <'()nstaiit ly  iccciving  (•(»mimii\icat ions 
from  all  parts  of  tlic  riiil(M!  Stales  and  fitndjin  lands,  ('xprf'ssinj' 
thanks  for  the  inlornnition  which  it  furnishes.  TIh'si*  ai('  seldom 
pnhlished.  hut  now  and  tlum  one  is  particularly  woithy  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  For  that  reason  w('  (pu  le  tin*  words  (jf  Mr.  W.  S.  Leeky.  se<  r(‘- 
tary  ('oiiffies  (Ieoh  j^icpu*  liit(‘rnational.  Ottawa,  ('anada.  eontaiiu'd 
in  h'tt(M'  of  X<»vemh('r  1  1,  I'.Md.  addressc'd  to  the  Dirt'ctor  (i('n(‘ral. 

Tile  <‘xeeiniv(‘  e<iiiiniitt«-e  of  the  Twelfth  I iileniat ioiial  ( ieolooical  ( 'oii,u:re.<s  desire 
to  ex])n‘ss  to  yon  tlieir  ajijin-eiatioii  of  llie  assistance  rendered  them  hy  yonr  hnrean 
in  iraiherini;  information  ndative  to  ilu-  world's  coal  resonr<-es.  Yonr  scientific  staff 
was  able  to  help  materially  in  the  mailer  of  the  coal  reserxcs  of  the  South  American 
Rejmhlics,  and  their  services  were  oiven  most  conrieonsly. 


THE  I’MTEt)  .STATES  MIXI.STEIt  TO  VENE7.1  EI.A. 

Preston  Mc(ioodwin  is  one  of  the  yonnn:er  memheis  of  the  J)iplo- 
fiiatie  Service  td'  the  I'nitei!  States,  having;  been  horn  in  Princeton. 
Iventneky,  in  1SS0.  .lonrnalism  is  the  route  which  he  tniversed 
to  the  hiirh  positioti  of  United  States  minister  to  Venezuela.  As  a 
youth  he  received  his  education  in  the  ptihlic  schools  of  his  native 
.'^tate,  and  was  <frailuated  from  CVntral  I’niversity  (Kentucky)  in 
!S00  with  the  de<rree  of  A.M.  llavinjr  a  lciinin<r  towtird  journalism, 
he  soon  found  em|)loyment  on  Kentucky  journals;  hater  he  was 
encfapied  in  various  capacities  on  newspapers  in  (^hio,  Missouri,  and 
Oklahoma.  In  1(110  he  hecami'  manajrin,U'  editor  of  tin*  Oklahoman, 
in  which  position  he  rendered  conspicuous  services  for  several  years 
prior  to  his  selection  for  thi'  dijilomatic  jHist  at  Caracas.  As  a  writiu' 
his  work  is  forceful  and  projrrcssivi'  and  he  has  done  much  toward  the 
huildin;r  up  id'  the*  new  country  and  mwv  Slati'  (d  Oklahoma. 


INTEItXA'I'IOXAI.  lU  UEAf  OK  CENriiAI.  AMEKICA. 

In  a  communication  recidviMl  from  the  Intiunational  Bureau  <d' 
('(Mitral  America  the  Pan  Ameri(‘an  I'nion  is  infornu'd  that  in  a(‘cord- 
ance  with  the  constitutional  provLsions  of  that  or<ranization  the 
followiiifr  chan<ie  of  oHicers  has  occurred:  ScM'ior  Don  ('arlos  Lara,  (d' 
('osta  Kica,  pivsident.  succec'ds  Dr.  Don  Kahud  M('za.  of  Salvador; 
and  Sehor  Licenciado  dose  Pinto,  cd'  (luatiunala,  assumes  the  duties 
of  treasurer  for  another  term.  The  Pan  American  Union  conf;ratu- 
lates  the  newly-elect('d  oflicials  and  wishes  them  success  in  their 
positions. 


AXXrAI.  KEPOKT  OF  I{E('E1VEH  OEXEHAI.  AVALTEU  W.  VK  K. 

Various  advices  received  by  the  diivct or  general  from  lion.  Walker 
W.  Vick,  general  receiA'er  of  Dominican  customs,  indicate  that  his 
annual  report,  which  will  soon  he  oil’  the  press,  will  he  oneof  unusual 
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interest.  The  progress  of  that  eountrv  during  the  year  was  satis¬ 
factory  in  many  ways,  considering  some  unusual  conditions,  luit 
desjjite  these  eireumstanees  the  country  ma<le  even  more  favoral)l(‘ 
advances  than  in  previous  years.  During  tin*  month  of  August  . 
l!)ld.  the  first  month  of  the  new  convention  year,  ^^r.  Vick  stat(‘s 
that  tlie  gross  collections  of  S-DI  ,(51  S.()3  represent  an  incnuise  of 
852, ()()()  over  the  corresponding  month  of  IIM  J,  and  that  the  returns 
from  Santo  Domingo,  through  Xovemher,  reveal  a  surplus  of  811 2.000 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  In  concluding  his  annual 
report,  the  general  receiver  makes  the  following  optimistic  statement 
as  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Jtepuhlic: 

Tla*  vi>ta  of  llic  futun*  is  liiatured  with  brightness,  when  frank  cooperalioTi  and 
harmony  of  adion  exists,  as  the  natural  resources  of  tlie  Doiniuicau  Ke|)uhlic  are 
almost  without  i)arall(d.  Tlie  means  of  stimulation  of  achievement,  the  life-giving 
and  building  n-sults,  rests  mainly  with  the  Dominican  people  themselves.  .\u  All- 
Wise*  Providence  has  hless<‘d  them;  they  are  rich  in  historic  Ion*,  and  hy  progressive 
and  sympathetic  develo])ment  can  bring  to  a  realization  that  degree  of  succe'ss  and 
]>rosi)erity  which  should  attend  them.  The  general  receiver  jiledges  his  administra¬ 
tion  to  labor  earnestly  in  the  field  of  Ix'neiicial  achievement  to  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  in  accordance  with  the  obligations  of  his  jiost,  and  feels  confident  and  ojitimistic 
of  the  future  if  the  receivership  is  given  the  umpialifii'd  and  substantial  support  of  the 
(.iovernment  of  Santo  l>omingo.  *  *  * 


IMPHOVEI)  STEA.MSfllP  SEHVICE  TO  HltAZfb. 

liidicatiulis  of  the  iiicivascd  travel  between  North  and  South 
America  and  the  necessity  for  ade(|Uate  shipping  facilities  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  new  steamship  lines  which  are  continuallv  being  estab¬ 
lished  between  these  points.  One  of  the  latest  services  to  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  is  that  of  the  Tnited  States  A  Brazil  Steamship  Dine,  of  27  Wil¬ 
liam  Street,  New  York.  Thiscompanv  |)urposesto  maintain  a  regular 
monthly  service  of  fast  steamers  between  New  York,  Kio  de  .laneiro, 
and  Santos,  Brazil.  The  vessels  will  call  at  other  Brazilian  ports  when 
suliicient  cargo  oilers.  The  ships  will  register  under  the  United 
States  flag,  and  already  several  sailings  have  Ixurn  made.  Rates  of 
freight  and  further  particulars  regarding  the  service  can  be  secured 
by  addressing  Mr.  A.  K.  Lewis,  agent. 


A.MEHK’AX  POblTK  Al.  SCHtXC'E  AS.SOCl.VriOX. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Political  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  was  held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  Tuesday,  Dec(‘nd)er 
30,  1013,  to  Thursday,  danuary  1,  1014,  jtroved  an  important  gather¬ 
ing  of  ])rominent  educatoi-s  and  authorities  on  matters  pertaining  to 
])olitical  science,  international  law,  and  diplomacy.  Joint  sessions 
with  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  were  arranged, 
and  numerous  inten'sting  subjects  dealing  with  the  individual  and 
state,  the  ])hiloso])liv  of  labor  h'gislation,  jxditical  theories,  congres- 
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sioiial  procedure,  enj^aged  the  thought  and  consideration  of  the  deh'- 
gates  present.  The  ollicers  of  the  association  include  Westel  W. 
Willougld)V,  Jolins  Hopkins  Ihiiveisity,  president:  Adam  Shortt, 
Ottawa,  ('anada,  first  vice  president;  Frederick  A.  ('levcdand,  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  ('.,  second  vice  j)resident:  ('.  E.  Merriain,  Univeisity  of 
Chicago,  third  vice  ])resident :  and  W.  F.  Dodd,  University  of  Illinois, 
.s<“cr('tary  and  treasurer. 


THE  I  NITEI)  ST.VTKS  .MINISTER  TO  Cl'.VTE.M AEA. 

Tlu'  a|)j)ointment  of  the  Rev.  William  Ilayne  Leavell,  1).  1).,  of 
Carrollton,  Mi.ssissijipi,  to  the  post  of  American  minister  to  (hiate- 
mala  seems  to  have  pleased  the  peojde  of  that  country,  as  tlie  press 
of  tin*  capital  city  is  loud  in  its  praises  of  the  new  minister,  who 
arrived  at  liis  ])ost  some  weeks  ago  and  wlio  has  been  received  l)y  the 
Pri'sident  of  (Juatemala.  Dr.  Leavell  was  horn  in  Xewherry  district. 
South  ('arolina,  in  1S,5(),  and  was  educated  at  Xewherry  C'ollege  and 
at  tin*  Southern  Baptist  Tlieological  Seminary.  (Jraduating  from  the 
lattei-  institution  in  1S7(),  In*  was  shortly  tliereafter  ordained  to  the 
ministry.  From  this  time  onward  the  work  of  teaching  and  preaching 
the  gospel  has  occujiied  his  attention,  lie  has  been  pastor  of  many 
prominent  and  influential  congregations,  such  as  those  at  .lackson, 
Mississijipi;  Manchester.  Xew  Hampshire;  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
Houston,  Texas,  and  various  other  places.  In  lf)0,T  Dr.  Ijiuivell 
retired  from  the  ministry  to  devote  his  attention  to  deeper  study  of 
public  questions.  In  this  direction  his  attainments  attracted  wide 
interest  as  well  as  many  calls  for  lectures  and  discussions  before 
balding  institutions  of  the  country. 


ANdl.O-AMERIC.VN  EXPOSITION. 

The  organization  of  the  Anglo-American  Ex])osition,  which  will  he 
held  from  May  to  October,  1914,  in  London,  under  distinguished  pat¬ 
ronage,  is  jirogressing  in  a  gratifying  manner.  In  an  announci'ment 
ri'cently  received  by  the  Bri.i.fiTix  the  object  and  jmrjiose  of  this 
ex])osition  are  given  as  follows: 

*  *  *  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  peace  and  ])rofrre.«s  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
industries  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Mriti.sh  hhnpire.  Tliis  purj)ose  is 
one  of  exceptional  sisjnificance;  for  it  is  not  the  signing  of  tlie  Treaty  of  tihent  alone 
that  both  nations  will  unite  in  celebrating,  but  also  the  development  and  spread 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  of  both  countries  of  that  sjiirit  of  mutual  understanding 
and  good  will  which  makes  the  idea  of  armed  conflict  between  them  as  abhorrent  as 
its  existmice  is  unthinkable. 

The  director  general  of  the  exposition  is  Imre  Kiralfy,  with  general 
oliices  at  Shejiherd’s  Bush,  lAUidon.  The  American  executive  oliices 
iire  located  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  Xew  York  Uity.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  vice  jm'sidents  over  whose  signature  the  above  announcement 
was  issued  include  such  notable  men  as  Dr.  Xicholas  Murray  Butler, 


mmk 


THK  sorril  AMKUK  AN  COMMISSIONK  HS  OF  THE  F  A  N  A  M  A-l’ACl  FIC  I XTE  li  N  ATION  A  I-  E  X  !•(  )SnT(  )N  AT  THE  (  AHA(  AS  CHAMHEI! 
OF  CUMMEUCE  DUUINO  THE  VISIT  Tt)  VENEZl  EI.A.  0(  TOIJEK  :il  NUV EM HEII  2,  I'tlii. 

Snitcil,  from  loK  lo  riRhl;  Sr.  Don  Duvid  T.  I’ardo.  dir.a-lor  Caruoa.s  Cliamh’r  of  ('omin  'rco:  (;a]ilaiii  li.  F.  Hiik'hinsoii,  rnilod  Slalc.'i  scoin  criiisor  Hii  miiinliiiiii: 
Hon.  Froslon  MoOoodwin,  I’nilod  Slat -s  minister  at  Caracas;  Mr.  Felix  Marl  inez,  commissioner  Keneral,  cxiiosilion  commission  I o  Soul  li  America;  Sr.  Don 
lycopuldo  de  Rojas,  president  (■hanils'r  of  Comm eri'e;  and  Sr.  Don  Rafael  Travieso,  vici' president  Chamls'r  of  Commerce. 

Slandint;,  left  to  riKht:  Sr.  Don. I.  M.  Herrera  .Memlo/.a,  director  Cliamlii'rof  Commerce;  Sr.  Don  Rudolf  DoIri’;  .Mr.  D.  .1,  Eivelv,  exposition  commussioner;  Sr. 
Don  iV.  Sclireier,  director  Chamber  of  Commerci';  Sr.  Don  .\(|Hiles  I'eccbio,  director  ChamlHT  of  Commerce;  Sr.  DonJ.  .M.  Diaz,  director  Chamber  of  Com- 
merc  ';  .Mr.  \V.  J.  Harr,  exposition  commissioner,  and  Sr.  Don  .1.  I’adrdn  I’slariz,  .secretary  Chamber  of  (Commerce. 
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])r('si(l(‘nt  ('olunihia  riiivcrsity:  lion.  ,losc])h  H.  (’hoatc.  foiiiH'ilv 
ambassador  to  tin*  ('ourt  of  St.  .laim's:  danu's  B.  Forjran.  ])r('siil('nt 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicajro;  lion.  David  R.  Francis,  jn-csidf  iit 
recent  lnt(‘rnat ional  F.xposition.St .  Louis.  Missouri :  Alba  IL.IoIuim  n. 
pn'siibmt  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Bhiladclphia,  Bcnnsylvania ; 
Dr.  Abl)ott  L.  Low(‘ll,  )>resi(l(‘nt  Harvard  rniversity;  and  Samind 
Matlu'r,  of  ('Icvcdand.  Ohio. 


IION.  CIIAKI.KS  I).  WIIITK.  ItKTIHINC  I  .  S.  MIMSTKI!  H )  IIONDl  l!AS. 

In  comm(‘ntin<x  u])on  the  cordial  ree('])tions  which  liavc  Ix'cn 
accordi'd  the  lu'wly  accnalitcd  diplomats  at  the  Latin  American 
])osts  tlici'c  is  a  corr{‘s])ondin<;  satisfaction  in  calling  att('ntion  to 
th(‘  scMviccs  nMidi'rcd  by  tlu'  retiring  ministms.  In  lunirly  idl  of  the 
ca])itals  to  which  new  desi*rnations  have*  been  mad(‘ farc'wcdl  dinmns 
wer<‘  tcMiden'd  in  honor  of  tlu*  de])artin^  di])lomats.  at  which  warm 
e.\]>ressions  (tf  frhmdshi])  and  courtesy  wc're  voiced.  F(|Ually  respon¬ 
sive  was  the  ])ress  of  tlu'  various  countries,  as  evuh'iiced  by  the 
following  stat«‘ment,  which  a])])eared  in  FI  XiU'vo  'Piempu).  of  'P(‘^uci- 
;j:al])a.  Honduras,  in  its  issue  of  Octedau-  iMi.  Itli;’),  api‘oi)os  tlie  de])art- 
ur(‘  of  Hon.  ('harh's  1).  Wliite,  tlie  r(‘tirin<:  envoy  (‘xtraordinary  and 
minister  ])l(‘ni])ot(mtiarv  of  the  Tnitc'd  State's  to  Honduras: 

Ili.s  l•'x<•ell(•ll<•y  ( 'luirle.-^  I>.  While,  (lie  Aitierieiiii  iniiiisler.  i.«  ahiiilt  to  leave  for  lii.< 
country. 

The  hitrh  <|ualitieatioiis  and  (he  rare  (act  with  which  he  ha.«  I'ultilled  in  thi.-  l{e|)ny  ie 
t  he  ini.s.iion  of  pea<-e  and  cordiality  that  his  <  io\'eriiinent  iiitrn.sted  to  him  occasion  this 
( tovernnient  ami  t  he  society  of  Honduras  to  witne.ss  with  reiiret  the  departure  of  so  dis. 
tinirni.shed  a  diplomat,  who  is  an  honor  to  his  eonntry  and  a  hriirlit  liirlit  of  .\meriean 
diplomacy. 

******  * 

I'pon  departing  from  this  eonntry  .\Ir.  White  may  <arry  with  him  (he  eonvietion 
that  he  leaves  hehind  him  the  he.st  rememhranees  and  the  sineerest  appreciation  not 
only  amone  the  individuals  of  the  (iovernment  hnt  of  the  society,  which  from  tin* 
first  moment  have  known  how  to  valm*  the  sinenlar  merits  that  <rraee  him. 

******* 


XKW  TKAVKI,  K.VI’K  TO  .StUTM  A.MKKK'A. 

'Phe  Lamjxirt  ck  Holt  Line,  through  tlu'ir  tiot'iits.  Busk  A:  Danit'ls, 
.'lOl  Bnxlucc  Fxchan<rc,  New  York  (’ity,  nnikc  tin  announccmt'ut 
which  should  have  a  hcnt'ficial  etl'ect  upon  travel  to  South  Amt'iicii. 
After  Jtmuary  1.  they  will  tpiote  a  price  for  a  tour  tiround  South 
America,  from  New  York  down  the  east  coast,  ovt'r  the  Andes,  u|)  tlu' 
west  ettast,  across  tlie  Isthmus  of  Pamima.  tind  htick  to  New  'I'ork, 
coverin';  all  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  cotist  countries  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  for  8450.  This  figure  is  so  reasomihh*  tluit  it  certainly  ouj;ht  to 
be  attractive,  for  there  is  no  part  of  tlit'  world  wlit're  the  trtivt'ler  ciin 
see  more  for  that  amount  of  money  expendt'd  in  steamship  tind  rtiil- 
way  trans|)ortation. 


COL.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  DELIVERING  .\N  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

Seated  iH'liind  Mr.  Roo  evelt  is  Hon.  Edwin  \'.  Morgan,  United  States  .Xmliassador  at  Rio.  .Mr.  Myron  A.  Clark,  National  Secretary  of  the  Y.  .M.  C.  A. 

for  Brazil,  is  introducing  the  speaker. 
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PHOOHESS  OF  POKTO  HK’A  i\ 

The  ivinarkiihlo  projrrcss  which  the  Island  of  Porto  Kica  lias  en¬ 
joyed  dnrin*;  the  year  Ihld.  toftetlier  with  a  statement  of  tlie  spon¬ 
taneous  development  of  its  material  and  physical  resources  durinj; 
the  ])ast  15  years,  are  contained  in  an  interesting  volume  issued  hy 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Alfairs  emhodyinjr  the  reports  of  the  <;overnor 
and  other  oflicials  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  The  report  shows 
that  since  1901  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  island  has  increased 
nearly  500  ])er  cent,  in  round  numhers,  the  e.xports  jirowins;  from  SA 
millions  to  49  millions;  the  imports  from  less  than  9  to  nearly 
millions;  while  the  halance  of  trade,  adverse  in  IflOl  hy  a  small 
amount,  is  now  more  than  12  millions  annually  in  its  favor.  Suj;ar 
still  continues  to  he  the  chief  factor  of  exportation  thoujth  eolfee 
jrrowinj;  has  shown  a  surprisinjjly  rapid  increast*.  The  foundation  of 
a  diversified  a>:riculture  has  been  laid  and  already  oranges,  pine¬ 
apples,  grapefruit,  and  other  fruits  form  considerable  items  in  the 
exi)orts  figures.  The  development  along  educational  and  industrial 
lines  and  in  public  improvements  are  in  kee])ing  with  the  general 
progress  of  the  island.  This  is  well  summarized  in  the  words  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  C^dton.  who  states  that  the  closing  year  of  his  administration 
“has  been  one  of  marked  development,  with  industries  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  ever  before,  and  willing  labor  (dosely  employed  under 
improving  conditions.” 


“FI.YINC”  AXI)  I..VTIX  A.MEKICA. 

The  Pan  American  rnion  congratulates  the  editors  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  called  ‘“Hying,”  of  New  York  ('ity,  for  the  work  it  is  accom¬ 
plishing  in  ])resenting  an  interesting  monthly  summary  of  tin* 
progress  of  aeronautics  throughout  the  world.  In  line  with  its  ])olicy 
to  eneourage  scientific  research  and  to  develop  aeronautics  both  as  a 
sport  and  as  a  substantial  basis  for  commercial  and  industrial  ])ur- 
pases,  it  is  making  arrangements  to  pnblish,  during  the  coming  year, 
a  series  of  articles  outlining  what  the  aeroplane  can  do  for  each  of  the 
Latin  American  countri<*s.  In  referring  to  the  aeronautical  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  countries  of  C'entral  and  South  America,  Henry  Wood- 
house,  the  managing  editor,  writes; 

The  nioveinenl  to  iatrodace  aeronautics  in  Soutli  and  Central  .Vin(‘rica  has  now 
developed  to  the  j)oint  where  it  will  take  care  of  it.self  practically  except  in  the  matter 
of  ])romotinij  the  employment  of  air  craft  for  commercial  ])urposes.  This  we  can  do 
throu<rh  Flyiiiir.  the  .\ero  t.'luh  of  .Vmerica.  and  its  27  afhliated  aero  cliihs.  We 
expect  that  a  nnmher  of  aero  clnhs  will  he  oruranized  in  the  leadins;  Latin  .American 
countries  before  lontr.  w  Inch  will  take  care  of  develoi)in;j:  aeronautics. 

As  the  countries  of  Latin  America  have  always  evinced  an  interest 
in  aeronautics,  and  many  of  the  world’s  great  and  daring  avititors  are 
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sons  of  Ijiitin  AnKMica.  tlu'iv  is  ?io  doubt  that  this  announcement  of 
Flying  will  he  leccdved  with  satisfaction  hv  the  followers  of  aerial 
navigation  and  welcomed  hv  the  numerous  aero  cluhs  alread}'  flour¬ 
ishing  in  the  principal  cities  of  ('entral  and  South  America. 


America’s  focr  hcndredtii  anniversary  of  the  introduction 

OF  CHOCOLATE. 

The  year  1913  has  great  significance  in  the  world’s  history.  Much 
that  is  noteworthy  falls  on  that  date.  It  is  a  year  of  many  anniver¬ 
saries.  Among  those  of  minor  hut  still  of  noteworthy  significance 
is  the  interesting  fact  that  it  is  the  (piarter  centenary  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  chocolate  into  Europe,  which  took  place  in  1513.  Choco¬ 
late,  the  favorite  drink  of  the  natives  of  Mexico,  offered  to  Cortez 
as  a  token  of  hospitality  when  he  first  entered  tlie  Aztec  Kingdom, 
lias  played  a  worthy  part  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world.  By 
Cortez  and  his  followers  chocolate  was  very  soon  introduced  into 
Spain  and  itsaise  spread  throughout  Eurojie.  It  made  enemies,  as 
iliil  tobacco,  hut  in  spite  of  opposition  from  even  the  scientists  of 
the  time,  the  drink  increased  in  popularity  so  that  to-day  this  great 
American  product  has  a  recognizial  place*  in  the  die'tarv  of  the  world. 


PACIFK'  COAST  CONFERENCE. 

A  congress  of  the  commercial  bodies  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  to  consieler  the  changes  in  transportation  and  industry, 
which  promise  to  follow  the  com])letion  of  the*  Panama  Canal,  will  he 
held  in  Eureka,  California,  during  August.  1914.  The  tentative  jiro- 
gram  just  issued  contains  the*  consideration  of  a  number  of  important 
questions  affecting  the  future  trade  and  transportation  problems  of 
that  section  of  the  country  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America, 
Euro|)e,  and  the  Orient.  ^lanv  men  of  affairs  have  pledged  attend¬ 
ance  and  participation  in  the  deliberations  of  this  gathering.  Eureka, 
where  the  congress  will  he  held,  has  now  under  construction  great 
jetties  which  will  enable  Humboldt  Bay  to  profit  in  fullest  measure 
by  the  traffic  to  be  created  by  the  Panama  Canal.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  either  William  S.  Clark, 
chairman,  or  Rufus  R.  Wilson,  secretary,  of  the  promotion  and 
development  committi'c.  Humboldt  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Eureka^ 
California. 


0  0 


The  Pan  American  Union  and  its  annex,  by  C.  Matlack  Price,  in  the 
Architectural  Jiecord  for  Novemher,  mijjjlit  he  most  aj)propriately 
termed  tlie  history  of  tliis  wonderful  buildin"  and  its  surroundings. 
It  is  the  first  article  appearing  to  date  thoroughly  descriptive  of  the 
Pan  American  I'nion’s  new  and  elaborate  home,  and  the  many 
illustrations  are  of  unusual  interest,  showing  as  they  do  preliminary 

and  completion  stages  of  the 
building,  as  well  as  details 
and  model  studies. 

d'he  writer  begins  the  ar- 
*  tide  by  giving  a  brief  outline 

£  of  the  work  of  the  Pan  Amer- 

i  ican  Union,  and  then  turns 

d  /.  p  j  to  the  subject  of  the  archi- 

tectural  rather  than  the  di])- 

ization.  Before  taking  uj) 
the  purely  architectural 
i  J  (piestions,  however,  Mr. 

Price  says  that  the  total  cost 
groumls  and  buildings 
$1,000,000, 
three-Cluarters  of  which  was 
^  "  ^  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie 

and  the  remainder  by  the 

UU  American  Ke])ublics. 


Courtesy  of  The  An-hlteetunil  Ueeortl.  New  Y«trk. 

TIIK  (  rUVK  OK  TIIK  ENTUAN('E  DRIVE. 

the  jury  of  award  found  worthy  of 


The  design  of  the  building 
is  the  result  of  competition, 
and  from  78  j)rojects  which 
serious  consideration,  the 


award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Albert  Kelsev  and  Paul  P.  Cret 


(associated);  both  of  whom  the  writer  gives  unstinted  praise. 
'Phen  follows  a  general  outline  of  the  architectural  intentions,  in 
which  is  quoted  the  able  exposition  by  Director  (leiieral  Barrett  in 
his  carefully  prepared  volume  The  Pan  American  I'nion.  This  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  pictures  and  diagrams  outlining  the  plans  as 
they  were  evolved  by  the  architects,  the  several  preliminary  drawings 
by  Mr.  Cret  indicating  a  gradual  growing  of  ideas  into  a  wonderful 
combination  of  beauty  and  utility.  Numbers  of  sculptors  and  crafts¬ 
men  who  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  work,  and  by  their  advice 
ami  criticism  aided  materially  in  construction  and  design,  are  given 
due  credit.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Root  is  praised,  while  to 
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('ourtcsy  of  Tht*  An-hitci-tural  Uooord.  Xt-w  YoVk. 

LOOKIN'C  OUT  FROM  THE  TERRACE,  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  BUILDINC,,  WASIIINCTONV  D.  C. 


Tlie  entire  expression  aeliicveil  in  the  approach  to  the  l)nil(Iing  is  one  of  acecssihiiity. 

i 


Courtesy  of  The  Architectural  Record.  Sew  York. 

THE  .APPROArn,  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION  HL’ILDINC. 

“As  oppo.sed  to  the  shut-in  oflect  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  adoption  ofa  montimental  fence,  here  is  an  invitint; 
effect  of  openness  in  the  sweeping  curve  of  the  driveway.”  (From  the  Architectural  Record,  November,  191.3.) 


rourtesy  of  The  Art-hiteofiiriil  Up<*ih*(I. 

THK  TAX  AMKIUCAX  ANNEX,  A.S  SEEN  ACKOSS  THE  HEUE  AZTEC  (iAUDEX.  EKd.M  THE  I  I’I’El! 
.STAIK  EAXHIXC  AT  THE  HEAR  HE  THE  MAIN  BCILHIXC. 


PATIO  IN  THE  GENERAL 


AUTER’S  AT  SAN' 
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Director  General  Barrett  ‘^is  due  the  most  ciedit  of  all  for  his  constant 
helpfulness  and  eager  interest  in  every  detail.  Many  midnight  con¬ 
ferences  were  held  with  him,  many  tiips  of  investigation  made  with 
him.” 

In  detailing  future  ])lans  the  writer  says  that  Director  General 
Barrett  has  entered  into  a  permanent  agreement  with  Mr.  Kelsey 
whereby  the  latter  remains  in  charge  of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 
New  work,  restorations,  refurnishings,  decorations,  and  in  fact  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  ])hysical  welfare  of  the  proi)erty,  are  now 
in  his  charge.  According  to  the  writer,  the  gardening  about  the 
building  is  only  just  begun;  the  grand  divisions  have  been  fixed, 
the  gravel  surfaces  are  complete,  but  the  planting  still  requires  much 
attention.  The  blue  Aztec  garden  is  to  tbe  carried  out  more  full}’ 
in  fanciful  ideas;  the  garden  pottery,  now  far  too  Italianized  in 
suggestion,  is  to  be  replaced  by  blue  and  yellow  and  lavender,  molded 
in  aboriginal  shapes.  The  entire  scheme,  now  so  unique,  will  be 
carried  out  in  more  characteristic  detail,  and  the  whole  will  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  properties  in  the  world. 

The  writer  quotes  former  Ambassador  Bryce,  of  Great  Britain, 
who  said:  “The  Pan  American  Building  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  most  finished  and  graceful  and  happily  conceived  and  executed 
buildings  that  has  been  erected  anywhere  within  the  last  30  or  40 
years.”  Mr.  Carnegie  is  also  (juoted  as  saying  in  reference  to  the 
same  subject,  that  it  is  ‘‘the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  after  the 
Taj  Mahal.”  Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  look  upon 
the  famous  marble  palace  on  the  Jumna  will  certainly  agree  with  Mr. 
Carnegie  that  no  building  approaches  it  so  closely  in  general  outline 
and  similarity  of  detail  as  does  the  Pan  American  Union  Building, 
which,  as  the  present  article  points  out,  is  to  become  yet  more  artistic 
and  almost  a  rival  of  India’s  most  beautiful  edifice. 

The  Balboa  Folder. — One  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  highly 
elaborate,  works  of  art  is  the  advanced  folder  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  a  copy  of  which  was  recently  received  by 
the  Monthly  Bulletin.  The  illustrations  in  this  publication  depict 
everyday  life  and  objects  in  California  and  San  Francisco;  and  of 
course  such  subjects  as  the  Golden  Gate,  Chinatown,  Seal  Rocks, 
Cliff  House,  Mount  Shasta,  Mirror  Lake,  and  scores  of  other  wonders 
come  in  for  attention.  Most  all  of  these  pictures  are  reproductions 
of  oil  paintings  made  from  photographs,  and  the  brilliant  colorings  and 
sharp  contrasts  form  a  most  pleasing  picture  and  cause  the  reader  to 
give  more  than  passing  notice  to  the  great  scenes  represented. 

The  area  set  apart  for  this  world  exposition  covers  ajiproximately 
625  acres,  and  for  nearly  24  miles  the  site  fronts  on  San  Francisco 
Bay.  The  average  depth  of  the  site  is  about  half  a  mile,  the  whole 
forming  a  most  admirable  area,  where  representatives  of  all  civilized 


TEACIIKRS  AND  STUDENTS  AT  THE  ENUMSIl  SCIIOOU,  SIGUATEI'E(iUE,  UONDUHAS. 

According  to  a  report  from  United  States  Consul  llacbcrle,  through  whose  courtesy  the  Dulletin  reproilnces  the  picture 
above,  this  English  school  succeeded  the  agricultural  school  in  Siguatcpecine,  and  is  under  the  management  of  a 
North  American.  The  study  of  English  is  taught,  and  the  enrollment  hits  increa.sed  from  S  to  24  pupils  since  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1913,  with  indications  of  a  still  greater  attendance  next  year.  The  (lovernment  of  ffondtiras  manifests  an 
interest  in  such  educational  work. 
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nations  of  tlu“  earth  will  <;atlu*r  and  display  tokens  of  their  jirojjress 
and  hainliwork. 

d'he  ex|)ositi(»n  will  he  divided  into  three  j^eneral  divisions,  the  cen¬ 
tral  stajje  heinjr  assigned  to  that  of  exhibits,  while  the  flanking 
ilivisions  will  he  devoted  to  amusement  features,  restaurants,  etc., 
and  to  national,  State,  and  foreign  buildings,  respectively. 

In  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the  division  of  exhibits,  11  palaces  are 
now  in  course  of  construction  at  a  total  cost  of  about  S12,000,00()- 
Kach  palace  will  be  devoted  to  the  ilemonstration  of  a  given  topic; 
for  example,  machinery,  transportation,  agriculture,  etc.  All  exhibits 
will  be  in  competition  and  subject  to  review  by  the  international 
jury  of  awards,  a  bod}'  which  will  determine  the  granting  of  ajipro- 
priate  medals  and  awards. 

The  exposition  authorities  now  have  in  press  1,000,000  copies  in 
English  of  this  beautiful  folder;  and  translations  are  being  made 
abroad  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  several  countries  for  editions  in  14 
foreign  languages.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  are  included, 
of  course,  and  all  of  these,  as  well  as  the  hniglish  copies,  will  be  avail¬ 
able  within  a  short  time. 

The  Mines  of  Peru  is  the  title  of  a  short  article  appearing  in  the 
Mining  Journal  (l.,ondon)  September  27.  Tbe  writer  says  that  gold 
is  abundant  in  Peru,  although  no  large  mines  are  at  present  in  opera¬ 
tion.  owing  to  (lifliculty  of  access  and  lack  of  water.  Many  other 
minei  al  products  are  found  in  the  Republic,  and  silver  is  more  largely 
mined  than  in  any  other  South  American  country. 

On  landslides,  by  Vaugban  Cornish,  1).  Sc.,  in  tbe  Engineer  (Lon¬ 
don)  Octofier  17,  discusses  the  ujdieavals  that  have  taken  jdace  in 
Culubra  Cut  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  subject  is  interestingly 
treated  and  should  be  read  by  engineers,  who  have  been  puzzled  at  the 
vast  size  of  the  Culebra  slides,  some  of  which  have  covered  about  75 
aeres  in  area. 

Railway  Development  in  the  South,  has  reference  to  the  Southern 
Railway  of  Peru,  and  appears  in  the  West  Coast  Leader  (of  Lima)  under 
date  of  October  9.  The  article  discusses  the  various  routes  existing 
and  planned,  and  a  white-and-black  map  indicates  the  routes  in  detail. 

Through  Latin  Lands,  by  Peter  MacQueen,  in  the  October  number  of 
the  National  Magazine,  takes  uj)  sights  as  well  as  impressions  formed 
by  the  writer,  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  party  through  South  America. 

Latin  American  Railways,  Present  and  Projected,  by  Wilfred  H. 
Schoff,  in  the  October  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  forms  the  subject  of  an  article,  while  several 
excellent  photographs  reproduced  add  interest  to  the  story. 

The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  by  A.  H.  Markw'art,  assistant 
director  of  works,  in  the  Engineering  News  of  November  6,  deals 


J 


(’ourfosy  of  Sr.  Luis  Taborcla.  Valem-la. 

J)EDlCATION  OF  TilE  STATUE  OF  UOL.  ATANASIO  (JIKAUDOT  IN  ‘‘FASEO  C'AMOKUCO,  '  VAJ.ENC'IA,  VENEZUELA. 

The  celebration  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Barbiila  in  which  Girardot  lost  his  life  w  itncssed  the  formal  dedication  of  this  monument. 
Oen.  J.  .\.  Marlines  Mendez,  Pr'c.sident  of  the  State  of  Carabobo,  who  decreed  the  erection  of  the  statue,  also  presented  a  beautiful  w  reath 
at  the  ceremonies  in  memory  of  Girardot,  one  of  the  illustrious  heroes  of  Venezuelan  independence. 
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with  the  site,  planning,  decoration,  and  the  arcliitectural  and  engi¬ 
neering  design  of  the  buildings.  Two  illustrations  show  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  since  the  site  was  first  selected  and  as  it  looks 
at  the  present  time.  Numerous  other  pictures  and  diagrams  describe 
the  work  of  getting  the  great  e.xposition  ready  for  the  visitors. 

Japan  and  Panama,  by  Count  Shigenobu  Okuma,  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  article  in  the  November  6  number  of  the  Independent. 
Count  Okuma  is  the  only  “grand  old  man”  of  Japan  now  living,  who 
ranks  with  Bismarck,  Gladstone,  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  Ito,  and  his 
contribution  is  a  most  timely  article.  The  mind  of  this  old  states¬ 
man  is  said  to  be  “international,”  and  his  deep  learning  and  wide 
outlook  on  world  affairs  cause  his  writings  to  be  most  interesting,  as 
well  as  widely  read.  His  story  about  Panama  and  world  commerce 
reflects  Japanese  opinion  and  sentiment  in  general. 

Van  Horne  and  His  Cuban  Railway,  by  C.  Lintern  Sibley,  in  the 
September  Canadian  Magazine  (Toronto),  tells  of  this  master  builder 
and  some  of  his  great  triumphs.  Such  articles  should  act  as  an 
inspiration  to  young  men,  for  few  persons  have  developed  vaster 
areas  than  those  that  have  come  under  the  influence  and  dominion 
of  this  great  builder. 

The  Lesson  of  Canal  Zone  Sanitation,  by  J.  S.  Lankford,  M.  1).,  in  the 
September  number  of  Popular  Science  Monthly,  is  a  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  scientists  and  engineer  at  Panama;  and  in  the  writer’s 
words,  their  services  have  been  “a  glorious  triumph  of  scientific  sani¬ 
tation  and  a  great  lesson  to  all  nations  and  peoples  down  the 
centuries.” 

Peru  To-day  is  the  subject  under  which  Harry  Ijawrence  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  columns  of  The  South  American  (of  New  York)  a 
series  of  articles.  In  the  October  15  issue  of  this  magazine  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  gives  a  brief  bistorical  sketch  of  the  country  from  the  days  of 
the  Incas,  and  a  description  of  ports,  inland  cities,  and  natural 
resources  of  the  Kepublic.  Eight  illustrations  add  materiall}’  to  the 
‘w’ell-written  text. 

A  Few  Hints  on  Cane  Agriculture  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Thos.  H. 
Lougher,  in  the  October  number  of  the  International  Sugar  Journal 
(London),  is  a  descriptive  article  dealing  with  a  most  important 
branch  of  agriculture.  Either  to  the  specialist  or  to  the  layman  a 
perusal  of  the  article  will  prove  interesting. 

Some  of  Our  Food  Fishes,  by  J.  llodway,  in  the  September  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  British  Guiana 
(Demerara),  deals  with  the  important  question  of  food  from  the  seas 
and  rivers,  and  should  prove  of  especial  value  to  those  interested  in 
the  subject  of  food  supply. 

The  Proper  Diet  in  the  Tropics,  by  Allan  Eustis,  M.  I).,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Tropical  Diseases  (New  Orleans),  is  a  most 
timely  contribution  by  a  physician  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
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the  subject.  Now  that  people  are  lapiilly  developinj'  tro])ical  sec¬ 
tions  all  over  the  world,  any  litiht  thrown  on  the  best  means  of  safe- 
"uardin"  life  and  improving  living  conditions  is  welcomed  and 
appreciated. 

^  Placer  Mining  on  the  Cauca  River  in  Colombia,  by  William  F.  Ward, 

is  an  important  article  appearing  in  the  columns  of  the  West  Coast 
Leader  (Lima),  of  October  9.  The  author  wrote  the  article  for  the 
Mexican  Mining  Journal,  but  owing  to  its  importance  and  merit  it 
has  been  copied  in  the  Peruvian  journal  as  noted. 

The  Port  of  Santos  forms  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  article  in  the 
October  4  number  of  Shipping  Illustrated  (Xew  York).  The  water 
front  as  shown  by  the  picture  of  1882  could  scarcely  be  taken  for  the 
,  port  as  it  appears  to-day  with  all  modern  improvements  and  tine 

buildings. 

Mercurio  (of  Barcelona),  under  date  of  August  7,  publishes  an 
Argentina  number,  slunving  by  many  pages  of  text  and  numerous  plio- 
tographic  reproductions  the  progress  of  the  country.  It  is  splendidly 
prepared  and  will  attract  attention  wherever  it  is  received,  containing 
a  vast  deal  of  information  and  useful  data  recently  com])iled. 

•  El  Progreso  del  Peru  en  1912  is  the  title  of  a  contribution  by  .Sr. 
Don  Fetlerico  A.  Pezet,  minister  of  Peru  to  the  United  States,  to  the 
columns  of  America  e  Industrias  Americanas  (Xew  York)  for  October. 
Ministei-  Pazet  reviews  the  commercial  and  industrial  j)rogress  made 
during  this  period  and  has  very  optimistic  views  as  to  future  develop- 

*  ment  of  his  country,  which  will  be  materially  affected  by  the  o])ening 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Port  of  Seattle  Getting  Ready  for  the  Panama  Canal  is  the  subject 
to  which  the  Pacific  Marine  Review  (of  San  Francisco)  devotes  several 
])ages  of  its  October  number.  The  vast  works  and  industries  are 
described  and  numerous  illustiations  and  drawings  show  a  wonderful 
degree  of  progressiveness  of  this  Pacific  city. 

Present  and  Future  Position  of  the  Rubber  Plantation  Industry,  by 
W.  F.  de  B.  Maclaren,  in  the  October  18  issue  of  the  India  Rubber 
I  Journal  (London),  covers  several  pages  and  deals  entertainingly  with 

the  rubber  question. 

Diario  Autentico  del  Sitio  de  la  Habana  is  the  title  of  an  article 
dealing  with  the  history  of  Habana,  apjiearing  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Revista  Bimestre  Cubana,  of  Habana. 

Under  the  head  of  mining  matters  the  Cuban  Review  for  Sejitember 
devotes  several  pages  to  a  descri|)tion  of  the  vast  ore  deposits  of  that 
Republic.  The  article  states  that  .5()(),0()(),000  tons  of  various  ores 
are  available  without  tunneling  or  shafting. 

Brazilian  Diamond  Industry  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
i  October  15  number  of  the  Mining  Journal  (London).  The  same 

methods,  states  this  authority,  are  employed  as  were  popular  in 
!  California  gold  diggings;  that  of  washing  and  sifting  the  sand 


rhotoKi'aph  hy  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

THK  “r..\Tl  N,”  THE  FIRST  VESSEL  TO  PASS  THROUGH  THE  GATUX  LOCKS 
SEPTEMBER  28,  1913. 
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"ravel.  The  monthly  exportations  amount  to  somethin"  like 
8150,000. 

Effect  of  the  New  Tariff  on  Beef  Situation,  in  the  National  Pro- 
visioner  (of  Chicago)  for  October  18,  discusses  the  matter  and  tells 
wdiat  experts  think  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  tariff,  etc. 

Improvements  in  Buenos  Aires  forms  tlie  subject  of  an  article  in 
Shipping  Illustrated  (New  York)  for  October  18.  Work  on  the  new 
dock  extensions  are  being  steadily  pushetl,  and  the  contract  calls  for 
their  completion  within  five  years.  The  contract  is  in  the  hands  of 
Walker  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  of  London. 

Lactuario  de  Maracay  (Maracay  Creamery)  is  the  title  of  a  descrip¬ 
tive  article  in  the  September  number  of  Kevista  Tecnica  del  Ministerio 
de  Obras  Publicas,  of  Caracas.  Tins  new  enterprise  is  housed  in  a 
fine  building,  and  the  illustrations  of  exterior  and  interior  indicate  that 
Maracay  has  one  of  the  most  modern  creameries.  Its  products  are  in 
great  demand,  although  the  enterprise  was  started  only  about  six 
months  ago. 

La  vicuha  is  the  title  of  a  monogra])h  which  appears  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  number  of  La  Kiqueza  Agricola,  of  Lima.  This  important  paper 
was  prej)ared  by  Sr.  Don  C.  (xutierrez  and  presented  before  the 
Scientific  Congress  of  Chile.  It  represents  serious  thought  and  inves¬ 
tigation  relative  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  beasts  of  the  Andes. 

The  Story  of  Para  Congress,  by  a  special  correspondent  of  the 
India  Kubber  World  (New  York),  November.  The  September  and 
October  numbers  of  this  journal  contained  brief  descriptions  of  the 
Congress  for  the  Economic  Defense  of  the  Amazon.  In  this  pa})er 
the  writer  gives  details  of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  as  well  as 
including  with  the  text  a  number  of  highly  interesting  pictures. 

Zig-Zag,  of  Santiago.  Chile,  in  the  October  4  issue  carries  on  its 
front-page  cover  a  colored  picture  of  young  ladies  of  a  college  in  the 
United  States.  The  students  are  attired  in  cap  and  gown,  and  the 
picture  forms  a  pleasing  and  attractive  introduction  to  this  well- 
known  ))ublication. 

Central  America  and  the  Panama  Canal  forms  the  subject  matter 
of  an  article  in  October  United  Empire  (London),  based  on  the 
report  of  the  investigations  of  the  English  specialist,  Mr.  G.  T.  Milne, 
who  recentW  spent  some  time  in  the  countries  mentioned. 

Evolucion  Historica  de  las  Letras  Chilenas,  by  Don  Francisco  Contre¬ 
ras,  in  the  November  issue  of  Cuba  Contemporanea,  is  an  extract  from 
matter  which  the  author  is  now  arranging  to  publish  in  book  form. 
As  the  title  indicates,  the  article  deals  with  the  literature  of  Chile. 

Four  Blundred  Years  of  Chocolate,  by  O.  W.  Wilcox,  Ph.  I).,  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Tea  and  Coffee  Journal  (New  Y^ork),  is  a  most 
interesting  discussion  about  one  of  our  national  drinks.  As  is  w'ell 
known,  this  much-favored  article  originated  in  America,  and  its  use 
did  not  extend  to  Europe  until  about  151.3.  The  article  deals  with 
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the  scientific  investigations  as  to  food  properties,  consumption,  the 
modern  factory,  and,  together  with  several  illustrations,  will  appeal 
to  many  readers. 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Banana  Collection,  by  O.  W.  Barrett,  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  the  title  of  an  article 
in  the  September  Philippine  Review,  in  which  the  writer  gives  many 
interesting  facts  relative  to  this  popular  food.  He  says  that  the 
banana  is  the  most  widely  known  of  all  fruits  and  is  also  one  of  the 
most  nutritious. 

Progress  in  a  Colombian  Mission,  by  John  A.  Jarrett,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  appearing  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Missionary  Review 
(New  York  and  London).  Mr.  Jarrett,  who  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  missionary  work  in  Peru  nearly  20  years  ago,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  wild  regions  of  Colombia,  where  he  and  his  wife  are,  according 
to  the  story,  doing  splendid  work.  In  connection  with  caring  for 
the  sick  they  have  a  stereoptican  and  slides,  and  thus  attract  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  to  their  services  day  and  night. 

Shoe  and  Leather  Trade  Possibilities  in  South  America,  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  (Boston),  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  series  of  business  talks  by  various  members  of  the  frater¬ 
nity.  The  editor  of  this  journal  recently  visited  South  America  with 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  party,  and  his  observations  were 
especially  directed  to  the  possibilities  of  extending  the  shoe  business 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  w'hich  were  told  to  the  Leather  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  the  returned  traveler. 

To  the  Great  Falls  of  Guiana  and  Beyond,  by  Henry  Edward 
Crampton,  Ph.  D.,  in  November  Harper’s,  is  an  interesting  story  of 
a  trip  to  these  wonderful  falls,  which  are  nearly  800  feet  high  and 
situated  far  back  in  the  jungles  on  the  boundary  of  Brazil,  Venezuela, 
and  Guiana.  Those  who  have  heard  Dr.  Crampton’s  lecture  on  the 
same  subject  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  article  as  it  appears  in 
magazine  form. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  Rubber  Exhibition,  by  Miss  Edith  A.  Browne,  in  the 
November  8  issue  of  the  India  Rubber  Journal  (London),  describes 
the  recent  exhibition  which  took  place  in  the  Brazilian  capital.  The 
article  covers  several  pages,  and  will  especially  appeal  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  rubber  progress. 

Cattle  Raising  in  South  America  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated  article 
in  the  November  15  issue  of  the  South  American  (New  York),  in 
which  some  interesting  facts  are  given  relative  to  the  industry  and 
its  possibilities. 

The  Golden  Age  in  Ecuador,  by  Prof.  Marshall  Howard  Saville,  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  in  the  West  Coast  Leader  (Oct.  30), 
Lima,  Peru,  tells  of  a  strange  prehistoric  people  of  Ecuador,  which 
has  been  the  study  of  the  distinguished  scientist  for  a  tiumber  of 
years. 
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Map  showing  location  of  the  several  meat-packing  houses  in 
.\rpntina,  Brazil^  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay. 

Boletin  No.  17,  relative  to  flour  industry . 

Copy  of  Hibemo-Argentine  Review  for  September,  1913 . 

Bulletin  of  Public  Works  of  Buenos  Aires . 

Budget  for  1914 . 

Annual  report  for  1912 . •. . 

Pamphlet  on  the  economic  situation . 

Copy  of  Standard,  Oct.  8,  1913, containing  article  on  State  and 
provincial  railways. 

BRAZIL. 

Report  on  vehicles  (no  market  for  any  kind  of  vehicles  except 
those  of  motor  power). 

License  for  sale  of  proprietary  medicines . 

'I'arifl  on  pharmaceutical  products . 

Water  supply  of  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

('attle  and  Beef  in  Brazil . 

National  Rubber  Exhibition  at  Rio  de  Janeiro . 


Sept.  10  j  R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  gen- 
:  eral,  Buenos  Aires. 

Sept.  12  I  Do. 

Sept.  20  Do. 

Sept.  22  Do. 

Oct.  3  Do. 

Oct.  4  Do. 

Oct.  9  Do. 

..do .  Do. 


Sept.  26  D.  R.  Birch,  consul,  Bahia. 


Julius  G.  Lay,  consul  general, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Importation  of  playing  cards  (duty) .  Sept.  10  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Val¬ 

paraiso. 

International  parrels-post  business  in  Chile .  Sept  15  Do. 

NumberofshoefactoriesinChile,capital,andannualproduction  Sept.  25  Do. 

COLOMBIA. 

Decree  No.  98  of  1913,  regulating  introduction  of  powder,  hunt-  Oct.  15  Isaac  A.  Manning,  con.su  1. 
ing  arms,  etc. 

Importation  by  parcels  post  not  entitled  to  exemption .  Oct.  23  Do. 

New  steamship  service  in  the  Caribbean . do ... .  Do. 

Petroleum  deposits  denounceable  in  Colombia .  Oct.  30  Do. 

Government  subvention  to  Columbia  railways . .do _  Do. 

CUBA. 

Poultry  food  (none  imported) .  Oct.  7  R.  E.  Holaday,  consul.  San¬ 

tiago. 

Motorcars .  Oct.  18  Dean  R.  Wood,  consular  agent. 

Nuevitas. 

Prospective  organization  of  Amcrican-Cuban  fruit  growers  and  Nov.  5  j  J.  L.  Rogers,  coasul  general, 
shippers.  I  Habana. 


Imports  for  year  1911  and  exports  for  1912 .  Oct.  21  j  Charles  Baker,  vice  consul 

general,  Guayaquil. 

GUATEMALA. 

Shoes  and  leather  (duty) .  Sept.  27  |  William  Owen,  vice  anil  dep¬ 

uty  consul  general.  Guatc- 


Electric  stoves  (little  market) . |  Oct.  9 

“Keep  dry”  cloth  for  wrapping  merchandise  for  shipping . i. .  .do _ I 

Motorcars . |  Oct.  16 

Hardware  specialties .  Oct.  18 
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mala  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Guatemala  City. 


Cement  brick  presses  (no  market) . i  Sept.  29  Lemuel  W.  I.ivingston.  con¬ 

sul.  Cape  Haitien. 

Trade  extension . I  Oct.  26;  Do. 


I  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  c 
but  merely  tho.se  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union  as  likely 
*  Undated. 


consular  officers  in  Latin  America* 
y  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution- 
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Reports  received  to  Dec.  1,  191S — Continued. 


Date.  '  Author. 


HONDURAS. 

Knglish  school  in  Siguatepeque . 

Timber  from  Tegucigalpa . 

Protecting  exporters  .sending  goods  by  parcel  post 
.tutomobiles . 

Caustic  soda  (no  statistics  of  imports  available). . 
Investment  opport^inities . 

MEXICO. 

Method  of  reenforcing  street  poles  in  Oaxaca . 

Watches  and  clocks . 

Declared  exports . 

Proposed  railway  extension  into  Quintana  Uoo. . 

Furniture  (no  market) . 

Exports  and  imports  from  the  district . 

Burial  customs . 


PANAMA. 


Laundry  blue . 

Coconut  industry  in  Colon  district . 

Foreign  commerce  of  Panama  for  1912 . 

Hard  woods  of  Panama . 

Trade  notes:  New  line  of  steamers— Dismantlement  of  light¬ 
house  at  Colon— Pan  American  cattle  company. 

PARAQUAT. 

Law  publications  and  prices . 


Mineral  exports  from  Pent  during  calendar  year  1912 . 

URUGUAY. 

New  cla.s.sification  for  textiles . 

Exports  for  first  half  of  1912 . 

Bank  statement  for  .\ugust,  191.'i . 

Establishment  of  a  permanent  exposition  in  the  Museum  of 
Manufactures  of  National  School  of  Commerce. 

VENEZUELA. 

Meteorites . 

Motor  trucks  (duties) . 

Importation  of  placing  cards . 

Kitchen  caliincts  (little  market) . 

Motor  boats . 

Incubators  and  poultry  jittle  interest  in  incubators) . 

Stoves  (few  sold) . 

Import  duty  on  shoes,  prohibitive . 


1913. 

Oct. 

8 

A.  T.  llaeberle,  consul,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

. . .do. 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

u' 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul, 

Puerto  Cortes. 

. . -do. 

Do. 

. . .do. 

Do. 

Aug. 

27 

E .  M .  Lawton, consul, Oaxaca. 

Sept. 

22 

A .  J .  Lospinassc,  consul,  Fron- 
tera. 

Oct. 

1 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul, 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

Oct. 

4 

Wilbur  T.  Graccy,  consul, 

Pogreso. 

Oct. 

6 

Claude  E.  Guyant,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Ensenada. 

Oct. 

7 

Marion  Letcher,  consul,  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

Oct. 

29 

Ch'ment  S.  Edwards,  consul, 

.\capulco. 

May 

13 

Alban  G.  Snyder,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Panama. 

Oct. 

13 

James  C.  Kellogg,  consul, 

('olon. 

Oct. 

1.5 

.Mban  G.  Snyder,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Panama. 

Oct. 

18 

James  C.  Kellogg,  consul, 

Colon. 

Oct. 

28 

Do. 

Sept. 

25 

Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul 
.\suncion. 

Oct. 

24 

Luther  K.  Zabriskie,  deputy 
consul,  Callao. 

Sept. 

5 

Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul, 

Montevideo. 

Sept. 

2-t 

Do. 

Oct. 

3 

.Mliert  S.  Eliert,  vice  consul, 
Montevideo. 

Oct. 

7 

Do. 

Sept. 

22 

Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul. 

La  Guaira. 

Sept. 

24 

Do. 

Sept. 

27 

Do. 

Sept. 

30 

Do. 

Oct. 

4 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

ii’ 

Do. 

COMMERCE  OF 
1912  V 


CHILE  FOR 

0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0 


The  total  foreign  trade  of  Cliile  for  the  year  1912  amounted 
to  717,682,728  pesos  gold;  the  imports  were *334,454,779 
pesos  and  the  exports  383,227,949  pesos.  In  1911  the 
imports  were  348,990,354  pesos  and  the  exports  339,409,363 
pesos,  or  a  total  of  688,399,717  pesos.  There  was,  therefore,  a  decrease 
for  the  year  1912  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  of  14,535,575 
pesos  in  imports  and  an  increase  of  43,818,586  pesos  in  exports,  or  a 
net  increase  in  the  year’s  foreign  trade  of  29,283,011  pesos. 

Estimating  the  value  of  the  Chilean  gold  peso  at  36.5  cents  United 
States  gold  (18d.  sterling),  the  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1912  would 
be:  Imports,  $122,075,994;  exports,  $139,878,201;  or  a  total  of 
$261,954,195.  On  the  same  basis  the  figures  for  the  year  1911  would 
be:  Imports,  $127,381,479;  exports,  $123,884,417;  or  a  total  of 
$251,265,896. 

IMPORTS. 


The  importe  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  1911,  and  1912,  by  countries  of  origin,  were  as 
follows; 


Valueg  in  United  States  gold. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

United  Kingdom . 

$31,879,259 

$34,340,573 

$40,805,052 

$38,616,886 

Germany . 

22,046,662 

2f),  296. 071 

32,696,171 

33. 189,070 

United  States . 

9,636,402 

13, 369, 774 

15,775.969 

16,806,341 

France . 

5,661,502 

7,010,929 

6.931.714 

7,261.061 

Peru . 

4,742,948 

5,444.599 

7.425,462 

4.817.431 

Argentina . 

6,617,546 

5,477,808 

7,814,775 

4,101,957 

India . 

2,551,507 

4.018,250 

2,228,195 

3,337.633 

Belgium . 

2, 760, 717 

2,464,941 

3.856,987 

3, 122.649 

Australia . 

3, 194.089 

2,720,656 

2,210.528 

3,019,747 

Italy . 

2,629,912 

3,227.853 

3.168,652 

3,009,820 

Spam . 

877,469 

1, 249. 700 

1,313.912 

1,282, 137 

Brazil . 

477,665 

749,247 

624.105 

860,118 

Uruguay . 

534,831 

331.203 

530. 186 

555,221 

Ecuador . 

445,385 

463.493 

450.664 

392,838 

Netherlands . 

54,434 

200.80 

100. 160 

350.484 

Cuba . 

112.523 

104. 103 

103,547 

226.838 

Portugal . 

79,830 

109.389 

202.997 

211.906 

Switzerland . 

138,323 

200.801 

227,769 

197,283 

Japan _ « . 

44,766 

84.765 

146,254 

133.465 

Bolivia . 

121, 708 

95.065 

90.623 

97,255 

Guatemala . 

48,238 

83,036 

94,961 

68.352 

China . 

25,909 

73,688 

61,417 

63. 120 

Austria-Hungry . 

114,384 

144,377 

176.648 

44.002 

other  countries . 

274,199 

346. 157 

344.731 

310,380 

Total . 

95,660.208 

1 

108,582,279 

127,381,479 

122,075,994 
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The  imports  by  major  groups  of  articles  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  1911,  and  1912 
were  as  follows: 


1909 

1910 

1 

1911 

{  1912 

Textiles . 

Mineral  products . j 

Coal  and  oils . | 

Machinery,  hardware,  carriages,  etc . i 

Vegetable  products . j 

Animal  products . i 

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof . < 

Wmes,  liquors,  and  other  beverages . 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  and 

toilet  articles . 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives . 

Miscellaneous . 

*23,101,983 

16,844,208 

16,570,731 

10,308,871 

10,509,425 

10,065,369 

2,535,937 

1,931,337 

2,020,430 

828,929 

842,988 

*29,117,833 
18,825, 139 
18,778,313 
9,512,876 
11,854,304 
9, 142,415 
3,360,852 
2,583,964 

2,335,554 

1,598,488 

1,472,541 

*28,711,215 

25,026,353 

18,994,043 

15,523,277 

13,130,294 

12,540,880 

4,053,092 

2,672,152 

2,735,636 

1,472,222 

2,522,315 

*29,935,942 
21,794,433 
17,998,738 
16, 156,432 
13,225,745 
9,056,776 
3,425,025 
3, 179,733 

2,942,523 

1,104,557 

3,256,090 

Total . 

95,660,208 

i 

108,582,279 

127,381,479 

122,075,994 

TEXTILES. 

Imports  of  textiles  are  classified  under  five  general  heads.  For  the  years  1911  and 
1912  the  amounts  under  these  heads  were: 


1911 

1912 

Pesot. 

9,064,946 

39,979,865 

1,265,259 

24,225,128 

4,125,665 

Pesos. 

12,321,874 

41,321,890 

1,471,751 

22,594,517 

4,306,248 

Wool . 

Total . 

Value  in  United  States  gold . 

78,660,863 

*28,711,215 

82,016,280 

*29,935,942 

The  principal  countries  from  which  imports  of  textiles  and  manufactures  thereof 
were  received  were  (values  in  pesos  of  18d.  sterling=36.5  cents  United  States  gold): 


1  1911 

1912 

Pesos. 

33,345,331 

22,740,546 

5,631,850 

7,755,643 

4,050,072 

2,181,373 

312,741 

1,132,314 

1,192,731 

Pesos. 

34,396,510 

22,490,460 

8,588,307 

7,260,163 

3,857,906 

2,460,064 

936,100 

871,378 

767,825 

Omitting  postal  packages,  in  1912  the  principal  imports  under  the  above  heads  were : 

“Straw,  palm,  hemp,  etc.:”  Twine,  713,829  kilos  (kilo=2.2  pounds),  of  which 
327,784  from  the  United  Kingdom,  190,676  from  the  United  States,  and  137,005  from 
Germany.  Bagging,  538,564  kilos,  of  which  343,051  from  the  United  Kingdom,  128,768 
from  India,  28,455  from  Germany.  Oilcloth  for  floors,  664,313  kilos,  of  which  53,468 
from  Germany,  40,053  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  3,460  from  France.  Cordage, 
690,568  kilos,  of  which  497,032  from  the  United  Kingdom,  95,176  from  Germany, 
51,670  from  the  United  States,  and  21,040  from  Italy.  Bags,  29,904,473  kilos,  of  which 
27,795,095  from  India  and  1,978,637  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Ore  bags,  705,428 
kilos,  of  which  409,241  from  India,  271,686  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  21,886 
from  the  United  States.  Bamboo,  straw,  and  palm  hats,  280,875  kilos,  of  which 
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137,564  from  Italy,  104,032  from  the  United  Kingdom,  148,399  from  France,  and 
48.741  from  Germany. 

“Cotton:”  Raw  cotton,  43,095  kilos,  of  which  32,760  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
7,505  from  Peru,  and  1,100  from  Germany.  Cotton  yarn,  1,163,549  kilos,  of  which 
952,280  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  204,674  from  Germany.  Knitting  and  embroid¬ 
ering  cotton,  1.170,012  kilos,  of  which  520.354  from  Germany,  317,882  from  Italy,  and 
240,086  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Spool  cotton,  1,451,393  dozens,  of  which  1,179,253 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  170,100  from  France,  and  88.452  from  Germany.  Heavy 
drills  for  clothing,  1,503,134  kilos,  of  which  656,627  from  Germany,  565,785  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  155,007  from  Italy,  48,184  from  Belgium,  and  42,009  from  France. 
Knit  underwear.  530,028  kilos,  of  which  403,995  from  Germany,  47,718  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  32,835  from  Spain;  and  22,984  from  France.  Pillows  and  bed¬ 
spreads,  357,930  kilos,  of  which  157,036  from  the  United  Kingdom,  137,525  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  47,808  from  Italy.  Bed  ticking,  387,582  kilos,  of  which  166,346  was  from 
Germany  and  145,946  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Laces,  25,566  kilos,  of  which  12,040 
from  Germany,  11,269  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  1,864  from  France.  Oilcloth, 
322,105  kilos,  of  which  181,880  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  119,500  from  Germany. 
Cotton  flannel,  255,753  kilos,  of  which  167,884  from  the  United  States,  34,578  from 
Germany,  and  32,881  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Blankets,  226,219  kilos,  of  which 
130,462  from  Germany,  45,637  from  the  United  Kingdom,  20.764  from  France,  and 
16,928  from  Belgium.  Coarse  unbleached  cotton,  308.778  kilos,  of  which  306,542 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Cloth  for  tapestry  and  hangings,  73,499  kilos,  of  which 
40,070  from  the  United  Kingdom,  21,621  from  Germany,  5,815  from  Italy,  and  5,240 
from  France.  Plain  and  twilled  cloth,  2,501,063  kilos,  of  which  2,264,441  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  102,450  from  Germany,  52,667  from  France,  and  30,246  from  Italy. 
Dress  goods  and  linings,  2,336,705  kilos,  of  which  1,732,798  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  408,552  from  Germany,  90,861  from  France,  65,969  from  Italy,  and  23,935  from 
Spain.  Cotton  bagging,  1,477,322  kilos,  of  which  1,016,939  from  the  United  States. 
403,905  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  45,329  from  Germany.  Handkerchiefs, 
148,431  kilos,  of  which  124,614  from  the  United  Kingdom,  10,593  from  Germany,  and 
9,154  from  France.  Passementerie,  103,705  kilos,  of  which  67,130  from  Germany, 
13,487  from  France,  and  9,318  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Women’s  and  girls’  ready¬ 
made  clothing,  35,052  kilos,  of  which  14,363  from  Germany,  10,913  from  France,  and 
8,132  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Cotton  velvet,  22,421  kilos,  of  which  11,358  from 
Germany,  5,187  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  2,726  from  the  United  States. 
Sheeting,  1,618,100  kilos,  of  which  1,044,010  from  the  United  Kingdom,  321,420  from 
the  United  States,  and  178,800  from  Germany.  Towels  and  napkins,  124,103  kilos,  of 
which  73,096  from  the  United  Kingdom,  19,158  from  Germany,  15,604  from  Spain, 
11,287  from  France,  and  4,222  from  Italy. 

“Wool:”  Yarn  for  knitting  and  embroidering,  277,316  kilos,  of  which  244,054  from 
Germany  and  21,391  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Carpets,  170,280  kilos,  of  which 
78.254  from  the  United  Kingdom,  76,586  from  Germany,  and  12,206  from  France. 
Baize,  228,868  kilos,  of  which  211,648  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  11,215  from 
France.  Knit  underwear,  51,535  kilos,  of  which  25,589  from  Germany,  19,775  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  3,372  from  France.  Shirts.  43,993  kilos,  of  which  36,364 
from  Italy,  3,174  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  1,448  from  Germany.  Cassimeres. 
1,652,632  kilos,  of  which  1,036,127  from  the  United  Kingdom,  457,303  from  Germany, 
66,445  from  France,  47,758  from  Belgium,  and  32,208  from  Italy.  Blankets,  214,111 
kilos,  of  which  114,756  from  Germany,  56,191  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  36,006 
from  France.  Dress  goods,  520,749  kilos,  of  which  227,424  from  Germany,  171,041 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  111,764  from  France.  Shawls,  158,409  kilos,  of 
which  121,979  from  Germany,  20,286  from  Spain,  9,024  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  4,199  from  Italy.  Women’s  and  girls’  ready-made  clothing,  38,858  kilos,  of  which 
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16,472  from  France.  11,169  from  Germany,  and  10.299  from  the  United  Kinitdom. 
Men’s  and  boys'  hats,  49S.366  (number),  of  which  246,044  from  Italy.  145.549  from 
Germany.  54.719  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  and  43,126  frbm  France.  Shag,  260.337 
kilos,  of  which  238,443  from  the  United  Kingdom,  15,325  from  Germany,  and  6,285 
from  IVance. 

“Silk”:  Ribbons,  7.418  kilos,  of  which  3,886  from  Germany,  2.168  from  France, 
and  982  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Dre.ss  goods.  28,129  kilos,  of  which  12,593  from 
France,  6,971  from  the  United  Kingdom.  6,115  from  Germany,  and  1,593  from  Italy. 
Women's  and  girls’  ready-made  clothing,  5.336  kilos,  of  which  2,988  from  France,  1.185 
from  Germany,  and  1,087  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

MI\ER.\L  PRonrcTs. 

Imports  of  mineral  products  are  classified  under  four  general  heads.  For  the  years 
1911  and  1912  the  amounts  under  these  heads  were: 


toil  1912 


I’rwious  metal.s  and  jewelry . . 

.Steel  and  iron . . . 

Other  metals . 

Earths  and  stones . 

Total . 

Value  in  I'nited  States  (told. 


Pfsoa. 
1,7H2.714  I 
4.5, 4:17, 9t)5  I 
7,«19,  111 
13,745,5t)l  I 


t>S,. 5(1.5, 3,51 
$25, 02(1. 353 


VeSOK. 
1,730, 612 
37,827,374 
6,315,823 
13,836,966 


59,710,775 

$21,794,433 


The  i>rincipal  countries  from  which  mineral  jiroducts  were  imported  were  as  follows: 


('onntries. 


(iermany . 

United  kinfidom 

I'nited  States _ 

Hel):iitm . 

France . 

Italy . 

Switzerland . 

Netherlands . 

.\rt;entina . 


1911  1912 


2(1, 547,, 534 
20. 443, 781 
10,904,202 
7,25.5,315 
2, 098,  .3,32 
611,424 
373,029  ' 
94,322  ’ 
72,919 


Pesos. 
23,450,;i51 
17,208,240 
10,919,923 
4,. 3.38, 398 
2,231,410 
4.35, 412 
418,322 
:«9,S10 
135,892 


Not  including  postal  jiackages.  the  principal  imjiorts  in  1912  under  the  above 
heads  were: 

"Precious  metals”:  Jewelry,  209.41)0  pesos,  of  which  86. (M5  pesos  from  Germany, 
64.188  pesos  from  France.  84.925  itesos  from  .Switzerland,  and  11.715  pesos  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Watches.  217. 2(K)  pesos,  of  which  79.080  pesos  from  France.  62.288 
pesos  from  Switzerland.  81.285  pesos  from  Germany,  27,751  pesos  from  the  United 
States,  and  10, ,848  pesos  from  Relgium. 

“Steel  and  iron”:  Wire,  16.278  metric  tons,  of  which  10.897  from  the  United  States, 
8, .547  froniGermany,  1,891  from  Relgium.  and  879  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Granite- 
ware  cooking  utensils,  2.284  tons,  of  which  1.888  from  G(*rmany.  266  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  48  from  the  United  .States.  I’tensils  not  specified.  1 .812  tons,  of  which 
584  from  the  United  Kingdom,  880  from  Germany.  219  from  the  I'nited  .states,  and 
68  from  France.  Cable  and  ro])e,  918  tons,  of  which  .541  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
191  from  Germany.  150  from  Relgium.  and  27  from  the  United  States.  Pipes,  tubing, 
and  connections.  22,323  tons,  of  which  9.948  from  the  I’nited  Kingdom.  6.766  from 
Germany.  8.988  from  Relgium.  and  1.441  from  the  United  States.  Locks  and  keys. 
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256.272  kilos,  of  which  109,089  from  Germany,  61, .893  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
44,280  from  the  United  States,  and  37,631  from  France.  Nails,  5,012  tons,  of  which 
3,651  from  the  United  States,  863  from  Germany,  331  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  156  from  Belgium.  Railway  spikes,  2,166  tons,  of  which  1,421  from  Germany, 
449  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  314  from  Belgium.  Fishplates,  6,323  tons,  of 
which  3,325  from  Germany,  1,112  from  the  United  Kingdom,  962  from  Belgium,  and 
848  from  the  United  States.  Bar  and  plate  iron,  46,661  tons,  of  which  14,541  from 
Germany,  10,335  from  Belgium,  10.163  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  9,867  from 
the  United  States.  Corrugated  iron,  31,807  tons,  of  which  14,653  from  the  United 
States,  12,816  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  4,160  from  France.  Tin  plate,  4,136 
tons,  of  which  2,526  from  the  United  Kingdom,  1,453  from  the  United  States,  and  133 
from  Germany.  Wagon  tires,  658  tons,  of  which  329  from  Germany,  156  from  Belgium, 
and  144  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Steel  rails,  51,005  tons,  of  which  17,290  from  the 
United  States,  16,485  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  14,876  from  Germany.  Railway 
carriage  wheels,  2,316  tons,  of  which  876  from  Belgium,  611  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
536  from  Germany,  and  149  from  the  United  States.  Wire  cloth,  769  tons,  of  which 
410  from  the  United  States,  205  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  144  from  Germany. 
Bolts  and  nuts,  3,403  tons,  of  which  1,323  from  Germany,  1,141  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  516  from  Belgium,  and  376  from  the  United  States.  Structural  steel,  1,624 
tons,  of  which  781  from  Germany,  428  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  208  from  the 
United  States. 

“Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel”:  Copper,  brass,  and  lead  wire,  576  tons,  of  which 
404  from  Germany,  77  from  the  United  States,  and  56  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Manufactures  of  brass  and  copper,  237,547  kilos,  of  which  117,767  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  80,458  from  Germany,  30,962  from  France,  and  11,312  from  the  United  States. 
Manufactures  of  white  metal,  pewter,  and  lead,  64,426  kilos,  of  which  33,976  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  25,966  from  Germany,  5,952  from  France,  and  5,903  from  the 
United  States.  Brass  and  copper  in  sheets  and  plates,  236  tons,  of  which  107  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  90  from  Germany,  24  from  Belgium,  and  14  from  France. 
Copper  and  brass  pipes  and  tubing,  422  tons,  of  which  308  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
79  from  Germany,  and  19  from  Belgium.  Lamps,  170,053  kilos,  worth  424,791  pesos, 
of  which  86,167  kilos  from  Germany,  45,456  kilos  from  the  United  Kingdom,  21,535 
kilos  from  the  United  States,  and  14,900  kilos  from  France.  Lead  in  plates,  sheets, 
and  bars,  554  tons,  of  which  309  from  the  United  Kingdom,  210  tons  from  Germany, 
and  31  tons  from  the  United  States. 

“Earths  and  stones”:  Natural  rock  asphalt,  11,496  tons,  of  which  6,045  from  Ger¬ 
many,  3,485  from  France,  1,303  from  Belgium,  and  663  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Bottles,  12,008  tons,  of  which  11,952  from  Germany.  Electric-light  bulbs,  160,583 
kilos,  of  which  140,120  from  Germany,  9,348  from  the  United  States,  and  8,596  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  Calcium  carbide,  3,154  tons,  of  which  2,677  from  Germany, 
377  from  the  United  States,  and  58  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Terra-cotta  piping, 
1,472  tons,  all  except  15  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Cement,  118,141  tons,  of 
which  80,457  from  Germany,  21,606  from  the  United  Kingdom,  10,706  from  Belgium, 
4,994  from  the  United  States.  Glassware,  3,463  tons,  of  which  2,521  from  Germany, 
293  from  Belgium,  278  from  the  United  States,  201  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
157  from  France.  Fire  bricks,  5,183  tons,  of  which  4,200  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
484  from  the  United  States,  and  347  from  Germany.  Stoneware,  3,018  tons,  of  which 
1,877  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  935  from  Germany.  Chinaware,  734  tons,  of 
which  596  from  Germany,  64  from  the  U^nited  Kingdom,  54  from  France,  and  8  from 
Japan.  Plain  and  beveled  sheet  glass,  4,309  tons,  of  which  3,006  from  Germany, 
1,046  from  Belgium,  and  206  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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COAL,  OILS,  ETC. 

Imports  of  coal,  oils,  etc.,  are  classified  under  four  general  heads.  For  the  years 
1911  and  1912  the  amounts  were: 


1911 

1912 

Ptsos.  1 
2,403,078 
423.668 
47,364,308 
1,847,420 

Pesos. 

2.672,386 

489,631 

43,972,767 

2,176,828 

52,0.38,474 

118.994,013 

49,311,612 
117, 998, 738 

The  principal  countries  from  which  imports  of  coal  and  oils  were  received  were : 


Countries. 

1911 

1912 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States . 

Pesos. 

. '25,042,672 

. i  7,437,444 

. ,  5,127.940 

Pesos. 

22.  ,592. 803 
9.761,797 
8,212,740 
4.173,369 
3,543,297 
440, 694 

. i  3^823,044 

. ;  10,316,511 

.  142215 

Not  including  postal  packages,  the  principal  imports  in  1912  under  the  above 
heads  were: 

“  Industrial  oils  ”:  Linseed  oil,  1,471  tons,  of  which  1,058  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
382  from  Germany,  and  19  from  the  United  States.  Unrefined  petroleum,  10,171  tons, 
of  which  7,554  from  the  United  States,  1,639  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  958  from 
Germany.  Spirits  of  turpentine,  738  tons,  of  which  660  from  the  United  States,  42 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  34  from  Germany.  Mineral  grease,  640  tons,  of  which 
332  tons  from  the  United  States,  154  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  145  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Oils  not  specified,  235  tons,  of  which  125  from  the  United  States,  121  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  64  from  Germany. 

“Varnishes  and  blacking”:  Shoe  blacking,  259,770  kilos,  of  which  112,347  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  95,286  from  Germany,  and  33,850  from  Belgium.  Copal  and  car¬ 
riage  or  furniture  varnish,  128,501  kilos,  of  which  70,945  from  the  United  States,  28,605 
from  Germany,  and  26,980  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

“Fuels  and  combustibles”:  Coal,  1,529,258  tons,  valued  at  30,585,160  pesos,  of 
which  979,019  tons  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  408,404  from  Australia,  68,875 
from  the  United  States,  and  38,131  from  Germany.  Coke,  52,569  tons,  valued  at 
1,051,380  pesos,  of  which  24,172  from  Germany,  21,288  tons  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  3,050  from  Belgium,  and  2,227  from  Australia.  Paraflfin,  3,806  tons,  of  which 
2,684  from  Germany,  577  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  535  from  the  United  States. 
Itefined  petroleum,  paraffin  oil,  gasoline,  naphtha,  etc.,  32,089  tons,  of  wliich  31,797 
from  the  United  States.  Crude  petroleum  for  burning,  230,848  tons,  of  which  117,583 
from  Peru  and  113,264  from  the  United  States. 

“Paints,  dyes,  and  inks”:  Common  paint,  prepared  in  water  or  oil,  3,805  tons,  of 
which  2,828  from  the  United  Kingdom,  803  from  Germany,  and  127  from  the  United 
States. 
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MACHINERY,  HARDWARE,  CARRIAGES,  ETC. 

Imports  of  macliinery,  hardware,  carris^s,  etc.,  are  classified  under  five  general 
heads.  For  the  years  1911  and  1912,  the  amounts  were: 


1911  1912 

Ffsos. 
:i,7tio,  378  ; 
4, 591, (KB  , 
fi,  977,471)  1 
21,845,808 
5,349,200 

Perns. 

3,970,710 

1,790,070 

5,514,800 

24,290,441 

8,091,571 

.\Ericiiltnral . i 

Other  industrial . j 

Traiuportation:  Railway  cars,  wagons,  carriages,  etc . < 

Total . ! 

Value  in  United  States  gold . ‘ 

45, 529,  ,525 
515,523,277 

44,204,198 
110, 150,432 

The  principal  countries  of  import  were: 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom . 

1911. 

Petot. 

\  14,143,20;{ 

1  10,020,821 
!  9,873,019 
i  1,057,013 

1  825,180 

1  15,010 

1  394,433 

1  ’ 

1912. 

Petal. 
17,250,054 
15,130,703 
8,300,757 
1,877,207 
957,097 
315, 403 
247,564 

Belgium . 

Netherlands . 

Not  including  postal  packages,  in  1912  the  principal  imports  under  the  foregoing 

heads  were: 

“Arts  and  sciences”:  Scales  and  balances,  424  tons,  of  which,  336  tons  from  the 
United  States,  58  from  the  Uruted  Kingdom,  and  20  from  Germany.  Surgical,  mathe¬ 
matical,  etc.,  instruments,  159,970  kilos,  of  which  99,551  from  Germany,  26,743  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  19,101  from  the  United  States.  Adding  and  typewTiting 
machines,  73,291  kilos,  of  which  52,532  from  the  United  States,  15,657  from  Germany, 
and  3,706  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Printing  and  lithographing  presses,  364,034 
kilos,  of  wliich  141,895  .kilos  from  Germany,  92,215  from  France,  64,117  from  the 
United  States,  and  49,134  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Pianos,  512,632  kilos,  of 
whicli  428,249  from  Germany,  37,983  from  the  United  States,  31,790  from  France, 
and  12,190  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Piano  players,  150,173  kilos,  of  which  89,931 
from  Germany,  46,546  from  the  United  States,  and  8,782  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Clocks,  72,358  (number),  of  which  58,078  fnjm  Germany,  9,883  from  the  United 
States,  1,627  from  France,  and  1,536  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Printing  type,  92 
tons,  of  which  72]  from  Germany,  8  fn)m  [the  United  States,  and  5  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

“Mining”:  Air  and  steam  pumps,  437  tons,  of  which  266  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
77  from  Germany,  and  76  from  the  United  States.  Steam  boilers  not  attached  to 
engines,  760  tons,  of  which  410  tons  from  Germany  and  264  tons  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Machinery  and  apparatus  not  specified,  2,075  tons,  of  which  1,029  from 
Germany,  491  from  tlie  United  States,  and  478  fmm  the  United  Kingdom. 

“Agricultural”:  Plows  and  parts,  2,016  tons,  of  which  1,514  from  the  United  States 
429  from  Germany,  and  61  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Shovels.  680  tons,  of  which  537 
fn)m  the  United  Kingdom,  82  from  Germany,  and  59  from  the  United  States.  Reapers, 
425  tons,  of  which  369  from  the  United  Slates  and  56  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Thrash¬ 
ing  machines,  1,240  tons,  of  which  876  from  the  United  States  and  334  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Axes,  adzes,  picks,  rakes,  etc.,  565  tons,  of  which  249  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  237  from  the  United  States,  and  72  from  Gennany.  Machinery 
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and  implemente  not  specifiwl,  4,764  tons,  of  which  2,195  from  the  United  States, 
1,442  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  1,013  from  Germany.  Windmills,  675  tons,  of 
which  300  from  the  United  States,  231  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  126  from  Ger¬ 
many. 

“Other  industrial”:  Machinery  belting,  305  tons,  of  which  133  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  106  from  Germany,  and  60  from  the  United  States.  Cranes  and  lifting  jacks, 
1,062  tons,  of  which  368  from  the  United  Kingdom,  265  from  the  Netherlands,  and  255 
from  Germany.  Artisans’  tools,  289,785  kilos,  of  which  122,053  from  the  UnitedjStates, 
107,582  from  Germany,  and  53,033  from  the  Uniterl  Kingdom.  Small  hardware,  465,052 
kilos,  of  which  166,789  from  the  United  Kingdom,  137,569  from  Germany,  and  123,127 
from  the  United  States.  Sewing  machines  and  parts,  1 ,805  tons,  of  which  727  tons  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  616  tons  from  the  United  States,  and  362  tons  from  Germany. 
Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  3,992  tons,  of  which  2,568  from  Germany,  638 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  563  from  the  United  States.  Industrial  machinery 
not  specified,  16,213  tons,  of  which  7,173  from  Germany,  6,037  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  1,574  from  the  United  States,  and  762  from  Belgium.  Sawing  and  planing  ma¬ 
chinery,  1,106  tons,  of  which  910  from  the  United  States,  133  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  62  from  Germany.  Apparatus  for  brewing,  986  tons,  of  which  926  from 
Germany.  Motors,  5,829  tons,  of  which  4,045  from  the  United  Kingdom,  1,211  from 
Germany,  324  from  the  United  States,  and  213  from  Belgium.  Machinery  parts, 
6,484  tons,  of  which  2,953  from  Germany,  2,301  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  738 
from  the  United  States. 

“Transportation — railway  cars,  wagons,  carriages,  etc.”:  Automobiles,  578,628 
pesos,  of  which  158,652  pesos  from  France,  151,634  pesos  from  Germany,  113,430 
pesos  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  72,588  pesos  from  the  United  States.*  Bicycles, 
tricycles,  etc.,  29,361  kilos,  of  which  15,622  from  Germany,  10,745  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  7,329  from  Italy.  Boats,  sloops,  and  launches,  49  (number),  of  which 
19  fnim  Germany,  12  from  the  United  States,  and  10  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Railway  freight  cars,  5,897  tons,  of  which  2,574  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  2,063 
from  Belgium,  and  835  from  Germany.  Railway  paasenger  cars,  1,075  tons,  of  which 
444  from  Belgium,  316  from  Germany  and  268  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Aerial 
and  dummy  railway  cars,  3,885  tons,  of  which  1,799  from  Germany,  1,532  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  379  from  Belgium.  Carriages,  coaches,  etc.,  221,589  pesos, 
of  which  144,232  from  the  United  States,  39,914  from  the  United  Kingdom,  22,599 
from  France,  and  13,376  from  Germany.  Locomotives  and  tenders,  2,375  tons,  of 
which  1,632  from  Germany,  477  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  239  from  the  United 
States. 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

Imports  of  vegetable  products  are  classified  under  six  general  heads.  For  the  years 
1911  and  1912  the  amounts  were: 


1911 

1912 

Fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables . 

Food  products . 

Industrial  products . 

Manufactures . 

Woods,  lumber,  and  manufactures . 

Tobacco . 

Total . 

Valued  in  United  States  gold . 

Pesos. 
11,280,149 
16, 185.588 
1.984.293 
1,358.297 
4,051,385 
1,113,697 

Pesos. 

11,585,719 

12,599.487 

2,113.324 

1,523,976 

6,520,.5a3 

1,891,909 

'  35,973.409 
113,130,294 

1 

36.234,918 

*13,225,745 

■  In  1911  the  total  import  of  automobile.s  amounted  to  89,486  pesos,  of  which  33,023  were  from  France, 
24,035  from  the  United  States,  19,314  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  10,878  from  Germany. 
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The  principal  countries  of  import  were: 


1911 

1912 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

United  States . 

5.602.264 

7,4i«.915 

8.  460. 903 

7,405.963 

German  V . 

i  7.554.795  ! 

6. 106,909 

United  Kingdom . 1 

4,5S7.410 

5.060.404 

1,097,061 

2.354.543 

1  1,586,919 

,  1.647,497 

1  1  131.140 

I  1,561,857 

Ecuador . 

j  1,219,266 

1.041,294 

Not  including  postal  pack:^es,  the  principal  imi)orts  in  1912  under  the  foregoing 
heads  were: 

“  Fniits,  grains,  and  vegetables” :  Red  pepper  (aji),  542,821  kilos,  of  which  275,650 
from  Spain,  173,273  from  Germany,  and  33,743  from  Peru.  Indian  com,  1,341  tons,  of 
which  529  from  Argentina,  411  from  Uniguay,  and  369  from  the  United  States.  Rice, 
16,350  tons,  of  which  7,561  from  Germany,  3,400  from  India,  2,721  from  Italy,  2,086  from 
Peru,  331  from  the  Netherlands,  and  134  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Coffee,  3,726  tons, 
of  which  1,342  from  Brazil,  1,117  from  Ecuador,  305  from  Guatemala,  289  from  Pern,  and 
189  from  Costa  Rica.  Cummin,  187  tons,  of  which  127  from  Germany,  and  53  from  Italy. 
Tea,  1,729  tons,  of  which  1,525  from  the  United  Kingdom,  114  from  Germany,  40  from 
India,  23  from  China,  and  10  from  the  United  States.  Yerba  mat4,  3,821  tons,  of 
which  2,769  from  Brazil,  428  from  the  United  Kingdom,  340  from  Uruguay,  and  129 
from  Germany.  Barley,  8,738  tons,  of  which  6,175  from  the  United  States,  1,478  from 
Argentina,  and  688  from  tlie  United  Kingdom.  There  were  received  from  Germany 
79  tons  of  malted  barley,  and  from  Austria-Hungary  36  tons. 

“Food  products”:  Olive  and  other  alimentary  oils,  3,500  tons,  of  which  1,546  from 
the  United  States,  891  from  Italy,  444  from  Germany,  and  336  from  Spain.  Sugar, 
67,728  tons,  of  which  61,764  from  Peni,  and  4,787  frbm  Germany.  Canned  vegetables, 
465  tons,  of  which  109  from  the  United  Kingdom,  85  from  France,  64  from  Germany, 
63  from  the  United  States,  53  from  Spain,  and  45  from  Italy.  Cacao  and  chocolate, 
278,404  kilos,  of  which  124,898  from  the  United  Kingdom,  61,431  from  France,  37,880 
from  Germany,  32,105  from  Italy,  and  4,375  from  the  United  States.  Flour  and  meal 
of  all  kinds,  1,605  tons,  of  which  710  from  Uruguay,  425  from  Argentina,  159  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  109  from  the  United  States,  and  100  from  Germany. 

“Industrial  products”:  Cork  and  corks,  321,854  kilos,  of  which  139,811  from  Ger¬ 
many,  100,103  from  Spain,  41,853  from  France,  and  30,715  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Pine  tar,  5,738  tons,  of  which  4,051  from  the  United  States,  1,228  from  Germany, 
and  446  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Hops,  294  tons,  practically  all  from  Germany. 
Pine  rosin,  1,303  tons,  of  which  880  from  the  United  States,  214  from  Germany,  and 
198  from  France. 

“Manufactures”:  Articles  of  gutta-percha  or  rubber,  61,610  kilos,  of  which  25,796 
from  Germany,  17,781  from  the  United  Kingdom,  12,975  from  France,  and  4,575  from 
the  United  States.  Combs,  20,478  kilos,  of  which  13,166  from  Germany,  3,645  from 
France,  and  2,950  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Brooms  and  brushes  of  all  kinds, 
95,117  kilos,  of  which  43,596  from  the  United  States,  22,667  from  Germany,  20,111 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  2,515  from  France. 

“Woods,  lumber,  and  manufactures”:  Staves,  1,603  tons,  of  which  1,521  from  the 
United  States,  and  79  from  Germany.  Pine  lumber,  6,081  meters,  of  which  5,719  from 
the  United  States,  and  349  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Chairs,  sofas,  etc.,  811  tons,  of 
which  476  from  Germany,  238  from  the  United  States,  and  60  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Furniture  not  specified,  1,275  tons,  of  which  429  from  the  United  States,  332 
from  Germany,  312  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  144  from  France. 
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“Tobacco”:  Cigarettes,  80,149  kilos,  of  which  36,282  from  France,  19,846  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  13,398  from  Cuba,  and  5,646  from  (lermaiiy.  Cigars,  37,250  kilos, 
of  which  18,780  from  Cuba,  8,988  from  Germany,  4,963  from  Italy,  1,211  from  the 
United  States,  and  1,040  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Leaf  tobacco,  146,185  kilos,  of 
which  76,406  from  Cuba,  57,150  from  Ilrazil,  4,363  from  Germany,  and  3,514  from  the 
United  States. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  animal  products  are  classified  under  four  general  heads.  The  amounts 
ior  the  years  1911  and  1912  were: 


1911  1 

1912 

Pesos. 
22,088,212 
4,. 5:11, 071 
4,86,5,848 
2,873,425 

Pesos. 

10,841,718 

4,723,740 

5,911,438 

3,3.36,190 

34,3.'iS.576 

24,813,086 

$9,056,776 

112,540.880 

The  principal  countries  of  import  were: 


1911  i  1912 


Argentina . 

United  States.... 

United  Kingdom 

Germany . 

1' ranee . . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . . 

The  principal  imports  in  1912  under  the  above  heads  were: 

“Live  animals”:  Horses,  5,956,  of  which  5,951  from  Argentina.  Goats,  25,168,  of 
which  24,440  from  Argentina  and  728  from  Peru.  Mules,  5,837,  practically  all  from 
Argentina.  Sheep,  63,415,  of  which  53,780  from  Argentina  and  8,462  from  Peru. 
Cattle,  82,959,  of  which  73,729  from  Argentina  and  8,133  from  Peru. 

“Food  products”  (not  including  postal  package.s):  Condensed  milk,  1,129  tons, 
of  which  561  from  the  United  Kingdom,  234  from  Belgium,  227  from  Germany,  55 
from  Italy,  and  31  from  the  United  States.  Edible  fate,  751  tons,  of  which  580  from 
Uruguay,  104  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  67  from  Argentina.  Lard,  1,288  tons, 
practically  all  from  the  United  States.  Butter,  500  tons,  of  which  287  from  Argen¬ 
tina,  103  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  69  from  Germany.  Cheese,  414  tons,  of 
which  161  from  Italy,  128  from  Germany,  28  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  20  from 
the  Netherlands.  Dried  fish,  432  tons,  of  which  283  from  Germany  and  84  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Salmon,  2,210  tons,  of  which  2,056  from  the  United  States. 
Sardines,  1,002  tons,  of  which  473  from  Spain,  227  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  200 
from  Germany. 

“Industrial  products”  (not  including  postal  packages):  Calfskins,  81,234  kilos, 
of  which  32,087  from  France,  23,469  from  the  United  States,  and  11  972  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Morocco,  41,691  kilos,  of  which  16,332  from  France,  11,870  from  Germany, 
7,210  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  6,018  fmm  the  United  States.  Patent  leather, 
65,357  kilos,  of  which  26,141  from  France,  25,061  from  the  United  States,  7,004  from 
Germany,  and  6,128  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Goatskins  and  imitations,  99,768 
kilos,  of  which  42,521  from  France,  35,562  from  the  United  States,  and  9,334  from 
Germany.  Stearin,  321  tons,  of  which  262  from  Germany,  29  from  Belgium,  and  28 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Common  soap,  1,424  tons,  of  which  1.095  from  the  United 


Peios. 
20, 81,5,  SiK) 
2,2;55,(Vi9 
:<,025,927 
2,146,588 
2,143.98:1 
1,066,996 
871.. 361 


Pesos. 

10, 497, 797 
3,143,201 
2,861,380 
2,  .520, 559 
1,946,145 
1,054,984 
1,0:17,257 
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Kingdom,  107  from  the  United  States,  and  74  from  Germany.  Tallow,  2,858  tons,  of 
which  1,880  from  Uruguay,  400  from  the  United  Kingdom,  301  from  Argentina,  and 
117  from  Australia. 

“Manufactures”  (not  including  postal  packages);  Boots  and  shoes,  divided  as 
follows:  Babies’  shoes,  13,420  dozen  pairs,  valued  at  243,334  pesos,  of  which  5,790 
dozen  pairs  from  the  United  Kingdom,  3,374  from  France,  2,985  from  Germany,  and 
928  from  the  United  States.  Men’s  shoes,  71,494  pairs,  valued  at  560,377  pesos,  of 
which  31,677  pairs  from  the  United  States,  22,704  from  the  United  Kingdom,  9,946 
from  Germany,  and  2,500  from  France.  Women’s  shoes,  65,908  pairs,  valued  at 
343,115  pesos,  of  which  19,979  pairs  fmm  the  United  States,  19,886  from  Germany, 
13,096  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  8,346  from  France.  Children’s  shoes,  3,051 
dozen  pairs,  valued  at  111,197  pesos,  of  which  1,681  dozen  pairs  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  689  from  Germany,  376  from  France,  and  288  from  the  United  States. 

PAPER  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Under  this  heading  the  imports  were,  in  1911,  11,104,362  pesos  ($4,053,092  United 
States  gold),  and  in  1912,  9,383,631  pesos  ($3,425,025). 

The  principal  countries  of  import  were: 


liormany . 

United  States.... 

United  Kingdom 

France . 

itelgium . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Not  including  postal  packages,  the  principal  imjxtrts  in  1912  under  “Paper  and 
manufacttires ’’  were:  Printed  checks,  bonds,  drafts,  etc.,  142,148  pesos,  of  which 
73,919  pesos  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  57,872  pesos  from  the  United  States. 
Paper-covered  cardboard,  241  tons,  of  which  178  from  Germany,  25  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  21  from  the  United  States.  Printed  books,  880,820  pesos,  of  which 
272,393  from  Germany,  143,192  from  Spain,  135,034  from  the  United  States,  124,829 
from  France,  119,616  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Poster  and  handbill  paper,  793 
tons,  of  which  666  from  Germany,  43  from  the  United  Kingdom,  28  from  Belgitim, 
27  from  the  United  States,  and  17  from  France.  News-print  paper,  12,993  tons,  of 
which  9,355  from  Germany,  2,278  from  the  United  States,  528  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  4.56  from  Belgium.  Writing  paper,  861  tons,  of  which  418  from  Germany, 
204  from  the  United  Kingdom,  137  from  the  United  States,  and  41  from  Italy.  Ciga¬ 
rette  paper,  309  tons,  of  which  203  from  Germany,  69  from  Spain,  17  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  11  from  Italy.  Wall  paper,  1,151  tons,  of  which  769  from  Germany, 
152  from  the  United  Kingdom,  136  from  France,  and  76  from  Belgium. 

WINES,  LIQUORS,  AND  OTHER  BEVERAGES. 

Imports  of  wines,  liquors,  and  other  beverages  are  classified  under  two  general 
heads.  The  amounts  for  the  years  1911  and  1912  were: 

1911  1912 

1  Pesm.  i  Pesos. 

I  881, .152  ,  1,174,098 
j  6,439,611  7,537,498 

I  7,320,963  8,711,596 

1  ri, 672, 152  $3,179,733 


Mineral  waters  and  fruit  sirups _ 

Wines  and  liquors . . 

Total . 

Value  in  United  States  gold. 


1911 

1912 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

5,469,023 

5,866,764 

2,976,:t28 

1,218,833 

1,241,826 

966,577 

412,431 

389,280 

2.33, 404 

304, 170 

324,227 

257,830 

313,656 

256, 176 
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The  principal  countries  of  import  were: 


1 

1911 

1912 

Pesos.  1 
2,050,197  ' 
1,78:5,066  1 
747, 3K5 

Pesos. 

2,478,316 

2,383,211 

1,117,657 

1,113,874 

840,387 

548,604 

81,974 

855; 259 
827,738 

529; 454 
47,  ?20 

109,239 

70,091 

28,288 

317,718 

Not  including  postal  packages,  the  principal  imports  under  the  foregoing  heads 
were: 

“  Mineral  waters  and  fruitsirups  ”:  Natural  and  artificial  mineral  waters,  3,736  tons, 
of  which  846  from  Germany,  601  from  France,  521  from  Spain,  219  from  Italy,  153 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  81  from  Belgium. 

“Wines  and  liquors”:  Alcoholic  bitters,  181,029  bottles,  of  which  102,789  from 
France,  24,801  from  Italy,  24,639  from  the  United  Kingdom,  9,600  from  the  United 
States,  and  9,216  from  Germany.  Beer,  160,858  bottles,  of  which  114,274  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  86,228  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Champagne,  274,254  bottles,  of  which 

175.254  from  France,  63,559  from  the  United  Kingdom,  16,466  from  Germany,  and 
10,529  from  Belgium.  Cognac,  388,568  bottles,  of  which  230,624  from  France,  93,634 
from  Germany,  40,012  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  20,149  from  Spain.  Sherry, 

121.254  bottles,  of  which  94,458  from  Spain,  9,220  from  the  United  Kingdom,  6,548 
from  France,  4,894  from  Portugal,  and  4,500  from  Germany.  Gin,  143,699  bottles, 
of  which  116,049  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  18,869  from  Germany.  Liqueurs, 
269,974  bottles,  of  which  138,377  from  France,  78,985  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
25,290  from  Spain,  and  18,236  from  Germany.  Port,  bottled,  242,778  bottles,  of 
which  119,298  from  Portugal,  51,912  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  39,904  from 
Spain;  in  the  cask,  51,964  liters,  of  which  26,166  from  Spain,  12,550  from  Portugal, 
7,272  from  France,  and  5,976  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Vermouth,  272,170  bottles, 
of  which  176,294  from  Italy,  61,658  from  France,  16,778  from  Germany,  and  10,280 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  White  wine,  50,848  bottles,  of  which  14,096  from  Italy, 
13,726  from  France,  9,156  from  Germany,  and  8,466  from  Spain.  Red  wine,  bottled, 
183,566  bottles,  of  which  75,882  from  France,  29,416  from  Spain,  24,672  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  24,436  from  Italy,  and  23,214  from  Germany;  in  the  cask,  467,726 
liters,  of  which  171,256  from  France,  132,746  from  Spain,  92,400  from  Portugal,  and 
58,440  from  Italy.  Whiskey,  .501,295  bottles,  of  which  451,146  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  17,613  from  Germany,  14,798  from  the  United  States,  and  14,027  from  France. 


CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES. 

Imports  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  and  toilet  articles  are  classified 
under  three  general  heads.  The  amounts  for  the  years  1911  and  1912  were: 


1911 

1912 

Pesos. 

800,349 

3,737,600 

2,956,945 

Pesos. 

829,408 
4, 109, 721 
3,122,578 

7,494,894 

12,735,636 

8,061,707 

$2,942,523 
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The  principal  countries  of  import  were; 


1911  1912 


Prfos. 

3,000,248 

1,896,031 

1,138,797 

958,670 

583,598 


Not  including  postal  packages,  the  principal  imports  under  the  foregoing  heads 
were: 

“Perfumerj'”:  Toilet  waters  and  perfumes,  79,673  kilos,  of  which  32,713  from 
France,  18,414  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  18,176  from  the  United  States.  Toilet 
extracts,  14,693  kilos,  valued  at  117,544  pesos,  of  which  8,590  kilos  from  France,  2,698 
from  Germany,  and  2,683  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Fancy  soaps,  32,143  kilos,  valued 
at  128,572  pesos,  of  which  10,952  kilos  from  the  United  Kingdom,  9,468  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  7,367  from  France.  Face  powder,  42,174  kilos,  of  which  29,619  from 
France,  5,041  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  4,515  from  Germany. 

“Pharmaceutical  products”:  Pills,  capsules,  and  wafers,  42,328  kilos,  valued  at 
373,549  pesos,  of  which  14,189  kilos  from  Germany,  12,979  from  France,  and  11,689  from 
the  United  States.  Roots  and  herbs,  358,600  kilos,  of  which  173,460  from  Peru, 
93,743  from  Germany,  and  67,386  from  Bolivia.  Drugs,  miscellaneous,  158,470  kilos, 
of  which  54,138  from  the  United  Kingdom,  41,351  from  the  United  States,  and  40,791 
from  Germany.  Extracts  and  essences,  59,963  kilos,  valued  at  316,099  pesos,  of  which 
36,478  from  Germany,  11,552  from  the  United  Kingdom,  4,927  from  the  United  States, 
and  4,608  from  France.  Proprietary  medicines,  281,033  kilos,  of  which  78,955  from 
the  United  States,  74,499  from  Germany,  53,442  from  France,  and  43,556  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Medicated  soap,  113, •83  kilos,  of  which  65,230  from  the  United 
States,  31,382  from  Germany,  and  7,939  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Medicinal 
sirups,  65,339  kilos,  of  which  28,381  from  the  United  States,  25,173  from  France,  and 
6,941  from  Germany.  Sheep  dip,  609  tons,  of  which  557  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

“Chemical  products”:  Citric  and  tartaric  acids,  84,910  kilos,  of  which  62,006  from 
Germany,  and  4,183  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Sulphur  and  sulphur  salts,  4,609 
tons,  of  which  2,561  from  Italy,  1,535  from  Germany,  439  from  Japan,  and  50  from 
Belgium.  Crystallized  and  calcined  carbonate  of  soda,  3,308  tons,  of  which  2,726 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  366  from  Germany,  and  149  from  the  United  States. 
Soda,  not  refined,  1,266  tons,  of  which  1,004  from  the  United  Kingdom,  117  from  Ger¬ 
many,  82  from  the  United  States,  and  66  from  France. 

Aims,  AMMUNITION,  AND  EXPLOSIVES. 

Imports  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives  are  classified  under  three  general 
heads.  The  amounts  for  the  years  1911  and  1912  were: 


1911  1912 


Pesos.  Pesos. 
750,301  I  1,109,319 
209,289  195,039 

3,073,894  i  1,721,825 


4,033,484  3,026,183 

$1,472,222  I  $1,104,557 


17822— Bull.  6—14 - 8 


Arras . 

Aramunition . 

Explosives . 

Total . 

Value  in  United  States  gold. 


Pesos. 

Germany .  2,838,434 

United  Kingdom .  1,855,698 

France .  1,098,207 

United  States . 813,696 

Italy . I  509,780 
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The  principal  countries  of  import  were: 


1911 

1912 

Petal. 

1,613,021 

1,316,868 

807,502 

126,944 

42,372 

45,097 

55,153 

Pesos. 

1,098,715 

1,080,002 

502,410 

128,672 

66,417 

50,923 

34,607 

China . 

Not  including  postal  packages,  the  principal  imports  under  the  foregoing  heads 
were: 

“Arms”:  Ordnance  for  the  use  of  the  army  and  navy,  002,084  pesos,  of  which  351,904 
from  Oermany,  192,440  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  50,000  from  France.  Shotguns, 
8,284  (number),  of  which  4,187  from  Germany,  1,771  from  the  United  States,  932  from 
Spain,  759  from  Uelgium,  and  420  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Rifles,  2,390  ( number), 
of  which  1,589  from  the  United  States  and  739  from  Germany. 

“.\mmunition”:  Cartridges,  171,757  kilos,  of  which  97,906  from  the  United  States, 
40,110  from  Germany,  17,531  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  12,361  from  Belgium. 

“Explosives”:  Fireworks,  83,849  kilos,  of  which  34,607  from  China,  21,820  from 
Japan,  14,058  from  the  United  States,  and  12,558  from  Germany.  Dynamite,  1,073 
tons,  of  which  476  from  the  United  Kingdom,  375  from  Germany,  159  from  the  United 
States,  and  55  from  Belgium.  Mining  fulminating  caps,  33,212  kilos,  of  which 
19,697  from  the  United  Kingdom,  8,211  from  Germany,  2,786  from  the  United  States, 
and  2,373  from  Belgium. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  I»  1911,  6,910,453  pesos  ($2,522,315,  United 
States  gold);  and  in  1912,  8,920,793  pesos  ($3,256,090). 

The  principal  countries  of  import  were: 


1911 

1912 

i 

Pesos. 
1,846,205 
3, 131,264 
1,291,299 
283,216 
110,392 
64,373 

Pesos. 
3,857,657 
2,223,766 
1,422,541 
1, 143, 227 
72,230 
64,121 

Not  including  }X)stal  packages,  the  principal  imports  under  “Miscellaneous”  in 
1912  were:  Toys,  572,687  pesos,  of  which  462,211  from  Germany,  40,482  from  France, 
35,399  from  the  United  Kingdom,  11,205  from  Japan,  and  10,168  from  the  United 
States.  Material  for  sewers,  377  tons,  of  which  326  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  51 
from  Belgium.  Material  for  railways  not  enumerated  elsewhere,  8,454  tons,  of  which 
1,826  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  6,597  from  Germany. 

Church  furniture,  etc.,  135,121  kilos,  of  which  58,270  from  Germany,  38,568  from 
Italy,  and  19,707  from  France.  Commercial  fertilizer,  810,030  kilos,  all  from  Germany. 
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IMPORTS  BY  PORTS. 


The  imports  by  ports  for  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows: 


1911  1912 


YalparaLso. . . 
Taicahiiano. . 
Antofagasta. . 

Iquique . 

Resguardos. . 

V'aldavia . 

Punta  .\renas 

Taltal . 

Coronel . 

Tocopillo . 

CoquimlK).... 

Correos . 

Arica . 

Pisagiia . 

Caldera . 

Puerto  Montt 

Tluasco . 

Los  Andes. . . 
.\ncud . 


Pttos. 

162,677,464 
40,896, 140 
26,299,726 
27,972,006 
22,093,916 
10,632,630 
10,812,080 
8,321,609 
7,568,703 
10,852,615 
5,659,712 
4,006,793 
5,076,644 
1,943,362 
1,600,132 
601,997 
1,697,579 
79,040 
198,207 


Ptios. 
163,982,218 
37,628,730 
33,123,347 
26,864,390 
11,357,003 
10,298,209 
10,284,357 
8,244,326 
7,576,597 
6,496,365 
5,755,320 
5,4.58, 725 
3,267,224 
2,252,776 
1,111,394 
306,486 
291,374 
80,122 
75,816 


Total . 

V'alue  in  United  States  gold. 


348,990,354  334,454,779 

$127,381,479  $122,075,994 


EXPORTS. 

The  exports  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  1911,  and  1912,  by  countries,  were  as  follows: 

[Values  in  United  States  gold.] 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

United  Kingdom . 

$46,928,427 

$46,386,858 

$5.3,258,282 

$55, 102, 650 

Oerraanv . 

23,931,914 

23, 142,907 

26, 199, 771 

28, 060,695 

United  States . 

19,651,482 

24,680,878 

19,551,93.3 

24,514,565 

Krane»> . 

5,216,911 

5,237,286 

5,865,179 

7,668, 570 

Helgium . 

2,898,600 

3,438,487 

3,479,031 

4,610,960 

Netherlands . 

3,355,972 

2, 450, 843 

3, 441,771 

4,235,547 

Uruguay . 

187,380 

225,909 

1,222,078 

2,717,680 

Spain . 

528, 183 

1,990,262 

2,011,650 

1,834,419 

Braiii . 

120,115 

213, 709 

156,310 

1,730,977 

Argentina . 

793,188 

1,048, 167 

1, 198,662 

1,129,061 

Kftypt . 

57,758 

258,566 

738,530 

1,015,610 

Japan . 

394,519 

730,241 

1,019,658 

957,245 

Peru . 

1,030,819 

969, 881 

392,184 

913, 191 

Polynesia . 

398,500 

5.38, 718 

484,399 

744,980 

Bolivia . 

661,087 

1,286,014 

666,541 

586,302 

Portugal . 

73 

510,255 

292,678 

567,989 

Italy . 

1,000, 142 

443,408 

357, 470 

.397, 479 

Mexieo . 

18,929 

85,885 

84,945 

296,318 

Canada . 

305,052 

343,823 

146,222 

277,668 

Panama . 

53, 121 

46,521 

48,34.3 

55,684 

Fon'ign  merchandise,  exported . 

3, 109, 188 

4,2.39,008 

3,207,695 

2,235,048 

Other  countries . 

1,205,556 

1,753,686 

61,085 

225,563 

Total . 

111,846,916 

120,021,919 

12:1,884,417 

139,878,201 

The  exports  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  1911,  and  1912,  by  major  fjroups  of  articles, 
were  as  follows: 


1 

1909 

j 

f 

1910 

1911 

1912 

$8, 437, 712 
11,023,1.55 

1  89,100,568 

56,659 
1,095 
3, 109, 188 
118,5.39 

$8,823,644 
8,074,52.3 
98, 234,  .3:35 
64,581 

$7,668,669 

5,281,687 

107,483,258 

76,728 

2,190 

3,207,694 

164,191 

$7,580,962 

7,240,054 

122,664,742 

63,060 

Mineral  products . 

Beyemges . 

,  4,2:t9,008 

585, 828 

2,235,048 
94,  .3:15 

111,846.916 

120,021,919 

123,884,417  j  139,878,201 

« 
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ANIMaL  peoducts. 


The  exports  of  animal  products  are  classified  under  four  general  heads.  For  the 
years  1911  and  1912  the  amounts  were: 


1911 

1912 

Pesos. 
453,345 
4,354,355 
16, 176, 138 
26,215 

Pesos. 

237,053 

3,969,584 

16,553,490 

9,633 

21,010,053 

$7,668,669 

;  20,769,760 

1  $7,580,962 

The  principal  countries  of  export  under  “Animal  products”  were  (values  in  pesos  , 
of  18d.  sterling=36.5  cents  United  States  gold): 


United  Kingdom 

Germany . 

France . 

United  States... 

Bolivia . 

Belgium . 

Peru . 

Netherlands . 

Argentina . 


Under  the  foregoing  heads  the  principal  exports  in  1912  were: 

“Live animals:”  Horses,  1,03G,  of  which  426  to  Argentina,  246  to  Bolivia,  and 
237  to  Peru.  Asses  and  mules,  1,101,  of  which  452  to  Argentina,  316  to  Peru,  and 
312  to  Belgium.  Goats,  1,161,  all  to  Argentina.  Sheep,  3,050,  of  which  2,861  to 
Argentina. 

“Food  products:”  Jerked  beef,  37,040  kilos,  of  which  33  560  to  Peru  and  3,000  to 
Bolivia.  Honey,  1,248,100  kilos,  of  which  1,117,900  to  Germany  and  75,000  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Frozen  meats,  5,081  tons,  all  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Preserved 
meats,  1,494  tons,  practically  all  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Salt  meats,  924  tons, 
nearly  all  to  Germany. 

“Industrial  products:”  Whale  oil,  3,208  tons,  of  which  2,459  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  746  to  Germany.  Cattle  horns  and  hoofs,  446  tons,  of  which  291  to  France, 
66  to  Germany,  and  49  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Whalebone,  43,790  kilos,  of  which 
19,480  to  Germany  and  17,630  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Wax,  177  tons,  of  which 
103  to  Germany  and  45  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Goat  and  kid  skins,  162,385 
pesos,  of  which  130,111  to  France.  Chinchilla  skins,  2,617  dozens,  valued  at  609,562 
pesos,  of  which  1.606  dozens  to  France,  736  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  271  to  the 
United  States.  Sheepskins,  1,344  tons,  of  which  1,131  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Hides,  5,121  tons,  of  which  2,925  to  France,  1,307  to  Germany,  578  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  154  to  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  each.  Wool,  16,013  tons,  of  which 
10,340  to  the  United  Kingdom,  3,170  to  Germany,  and  2,287  to  France. 


Pesos.  Pesos. 

11,959,587  10,9fil,666 

4,413,553  5,100,215 

3,171,562  3,794,923 

263,565  236,802 

114,534  176,764 

408,835  156,804 

219,064  128,958 

139,763  94,350 

288,908  ,  94,203 
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VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 


The  exports  of  vegetable  products  are  classified  under  five  general  heads, 
years  1911  and  1912  the  amounts  were: 

For  the 

1911  1 

1912 

Fruits,  herbs,  prain,  and  primary  agricultural  products . 

Secondary  agricultural  products . 

Industrial  products . 

Tobacco . 

Pesos. 
12,317,558 
1,053,981 
i  477,973 
609,391 
11,472 

Pesos. 

17,668,574 

1,175,210 

411,480 

576,875 

3,618 

Total . 

V'alue  in  United  States  gold . 

i  14,470,375 
$5,281,687 

19,835,763 

$7,240,054 

The  principal  countries  of  export  under  “Vegetable  products” 

were: 

1911  I  1912 


United  Klnsdom . !  4,213,394  7,509,533 

Germany .  2,336,287  3,133,755 

Arpentina . I  2,748,697  2,795,728 

Peru .  467,354  2,032,096 

Bolivia .  1,548,528  1,340,008 

Brazil .  385,377  757,900 

Belpiiim .  433,773  629,174 

Umpuay .  1,181,318  627,247 

Australia .  63,000  350,922 

Netheilands .  144,347  327,038 

Panama .  129,269  147,446 


Under  the  foregoing  heads  the  principal  exports  in  1912  were: 

“Fruihi,  herbs,  grain,  and  primary  agricultural  products:”  Bran,  20,714  tons,  of 
which  20,503  to  Germany  and  108  to  the  Netherlands.  Carob  beans,  2,719  tons,  of 
which  1,909  to  Argentina,  325  to  Germany,  and  296  to  Brazil.  Oats,  39,388  tons, 
of  which  32,427  to  the  United  Kingdom,  5,156  to  Germany,  and  1,653  to  Belgium. 
Barley,  10,373  tons,  of  which  4,758  to  the  United  Kingdom,  3,456  to  Australia,  and 
2,052  to  Bolivia.  Frijoles,  9,593  tons,  of  which  4,366  to  Argentina,  1,856  to  Brazil, 
817  to  Germany,  724  to  the  Netherland,«,  and  464  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Nuts, 
2,761  tons,  of  which  1,829  to  Argentina,  576  to  Brazil,  and  310  to  Uruguay.  Hay, 
5,563  tons,  of  which  2,823  to  Panama,  2,128  to  Bolivia,  and  568  to  Peru.  Wheat, 
65,995  tons,  of  which  37,885  to  the  United  Kingdom,  15,502  to  Peru,  5,178  to  Germany, 
and  4,589  to  Belgium. 

“Secondary  agricultural  products;”  l\Tieat  flour,  5,739  tons,  of  which  4,892  to 
Bolivia,  351  to  Argentina,  and  321  to  Peru. 

“Industrial  products:  ”  Quillay  bark,  1,464  tons,  of  which  655  to  Germany,  344  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  322  to  France,  and  98  to  the  Netherlands. 

“Woods:  ”  Oak  railroad  ties,  6,529  tons,  of  which  5,200  to  Bolivia  and  1,327  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Woods,  various  varieties,  323,208  pesos,  of  which  266,690  to 
Argentina. 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 


The  principal  countries  of  export  under  this  heading  were: 


1911 

1912 

United  Kingdom... 

Germany . 

United  States . 

France . 

Belgium . 

Netherlands . 

Uniguay . 

Spain . 

Brazil . 

Egypt . 

Japan . 

Polynesia . 

Pesos. 

.  129,712,483 

.  64,927,466 

.  52,704,592 

. i  12,741,394 

.  8,674,983 

.  9,145,530 

.  2,157,976 

.  5,427,468 

. '  42,265 

. 1  2,023,370 

. 1  2, 79'’,  593 

.  1,327,121 

Pesos. 

132,493,796 
68,580,511 
66,920,415 
17,050, 453 
11, 843, 329 
11,182,572 
6,804,451 
5,025,805 
3,983,043 
2,782,494 
2,622,227 
2,(M1,042 

Under  “Mineral  products”  the  principal  exports  for  the  year  1912  were:  Borate  of 
lime,  43,541  tons,  of  which  15,304  to  the  United  Kingdom,  15,204  to  Germany,  8,288 
to  France,  2,667  to  Belgium,  and  2,078  to  the  Netherlands.  Copper,  34,854  tons,  of 
which  20,830  to  the  United  States  and  12,877  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Copper  ore, 
84,169  tons,  of  which  47,571  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  35,959  to  the  United  States. 
Copper  and  gold  ore,  3,516  tons,  all  of  which  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Iron  ore, 
6,452  tons,  of  which  6,400  went  to  France.  Iodine,  458,342  kilos,  of  which  238,904 
to  Germany,  154,490  to  the  United  States,  and  54,664  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  24,985,286  metric  quintals  (quintal =220.46  pounds),  valued  at 
292,327,846  pesos  (in  United  States  gold  $106,699,663.79),  shipped  to  the  following 
countries: 


United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

United  States . 

France. . 

Belgium . 

Netherlands . 

Uruguay . 

Spain . 

UraziL . 

Epypt . 

Japan . 

l’ol>'nesia . 

Portugal . 

Italy . 

Mexico . 

Canada . 

Peru . 

Cuba . 

Argentina . 

Bolivia . 

Costa  Rica . 

Ecuador . 

Total . 

Value  in  United  States  gold. 


Quintals. 

Pesos. 

9J46,288 

114,031,570 

5,397,697 

63,153,055 

4,261,841 

49,863,540 

1,296,080 

15, 164, 136 

959, 732 

11,228,864 

930,914 

10,891,694 

581,577 

6,804,451 

429,556 

5,025,805 

340,431 

3,983,043 

237,820 

2,782,494 

224,122 

2,622,227 

174,448 

2,041,042 

133,003 

1,556,135 

93,058 

1,088,779 

69,373 

811,664 

65,020 

760,734 

27,418 

320,790 

12, 144 

142,085 

3,932 

46,004 

529 

6,189 

152 

1,778 

151 

1,767 

24,985,286 

292,327,846 

$106,699,663.79 

BEVERAGES. 


The  principal  countries  of  export  under  this  heading  were: 


1911 

1912 

Argentina . ; . I 

Uruguay . 

Pesos. 

1,34,963 

51,957 

1  5,558 

5,815 

1 

Pesos. 

110,332 

36,010 

11,700 

7,810 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The  principal  countries  of  export  under  this  heading  were 


Pesos. 

102,979 

98,720 

104,022 

74,530 

23,687 


Pesos. 
83,2:15 
60,954 
47,337 
45,415 
12, 149 


France. . . . 
Germany. 
Bolivia.... 
Argentina. 
Peru . 


EXPORTS  BY  PORTS. 


The  exports  by  ports  for  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows: 


Pesos. 

64,849,196 

50,100,248 

39,755,939 

37,903,842 

30,600,845 

23,554,873 

15,198,138 

16,034,699 

14,553,904 

14,497,335 

8,988,107 

3,870,379 

2,817,467 

2,155,851 

2,465,506 

768,065 

3,298,549 

1,040,372 

769,889 

530,203 

1,044,851 

736,350 

1,036,432 

606,395 

1,144,000 

174,255 

168,455 

53,285 

563,320 

128,613 


Pesos. 
73,584,636 
56,496,690 
44,377,326 
35,815,654 
35,651,757 
30,629,196 
19,173,858 
18,038,686 
14,047,113 
12,706,526 
9,592,058 
8,571,078 
4,479,711 
3,116,908 
2,952,996 
2,515,763 
2,202,648 
1,846,641 
1,681,623 
1,379,834 
1,244,678 
1,010,494 
511,477 
480,940 
347, 162 
258,903 
25Y,714 
79,578 


Iquiqiie . 

-Antotagasta. . 
Mejillones.. . . 

Tocopillo . 

Taltal . 

Caieta  Buena 
Valparaiso. . . 

Coloso . 

Punta  .Arenas 

Pisagua . 

Juiiin . 

Talcahuano . . 
Coqiiimbo... . 

Lota . 

Valdavia . 

Penoo . 

Ouayacan. . . . 
Carrizal  Bajo. 

Caldera . 

Cbailaral . 

Gatico . 

Arica . 

Kesguardos . . 
Puerto  Montt 
Totoralillo... 

Huasco . 

Coronel . 

Pefia  Blanca. 

Guellon . 

Other  ports.. 


Total . 

Value  in  United  States  gold 


COMMERCE  OF  CUBA  FOR 

1019 

JL  ^  JL  £4  0  00  0  00 


The  total  foreign  commerce  of  (\iba  for  the  calendar  year  1912 
amounted  to  S298, 880,569,  of  which  $125,902,241  repre¬ 
sented  imports,  and  $172,978,328  exports.  The  figiares  for 
the  calendar  year  1911  were;  Imports,  $113,266,997;  ex¬ 
ports,  $123,136,379;  total,  $236,403,376.  The  increase  for  the  year 
1912  was,  therefore,  imports,  $12,635,244;  exports,  $49,841,949; 
total,  $62,477,193. 

The  details  of  ('uban  commerce  are  published  for  the  fiscal  years 
endmg  June  30,  as  follows: 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  by  countries  of  origin  for  the  past  four  fiscal  years 
were : 

Countries. 


United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Spain . ,. . . 

(lermany . 

France . 

Other  American  countries 
Other  European  countries 
All  other  countries . 

Total . 


Included  under  the  heading  “Other  American  countries”  for  the  year  1912  are 
Porto  Rico,  $3,542,909;  Uruguay,  $2,412,398;  Canada,  $1,723,315;  Argentina,  $1,279,612; 
Mexico,  $1,001,673;  Venezuela,  $82,293;  British  West  Indies,  $70,717;  Ecuador, 
$40,511;  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  $14,610.  Under  “Other  European  countries” 
are  included:  Belgium,  $1,706,726;  Ireland  (not  included  above  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom),  $1,048,708;  Norway,  $847,646;  Italy,  $595,147;  Netherlands,  $484,491;  Switzer¬ 
land,  $266,618;  Austria-Hungary,  $204,519;  Denmark,  $195,734;  and  Portugal,  $18,531. 
Under  “All  other  countries”  are  included:  British  India,  $2,072,757;  Canary  Islands, 
$316,684;  China,  $107,276;  and  Japan,  $91,420. 

For  the  calendar  year  1912,  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
were  $65,416,475;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $15,397,649;  from 
Spain,  $9,774,790;  from  France,  $7,706,064;  and  from  Germany, 
$8,431,201. 
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I  1909  1910  1911  ,  1912 


$46,339,198  $54,569,393  $57, 128,:144  $62,826,187 

12,260,414  12,292,219  12,758,709  |  14,83:1,764 

8,019,893  !  8,680,256  8,527,686  !  9,981,903 

6,587,5:18  6,542,760  7,208,974  i  7,533,856 

5,303,478  5,514,939  5,538,860  i  6,899,651 

j  7,127,168;  8,319,929  8,410,501'  10,187,104 

I  :i,  892, 876  !  5,532,357  ,  6,032,935  5,  :169, 138 

i  1,917,016  i  2,22:1,728  '  2,491,773  i  2,597,714 

I  : _ ’ 

.1  91,447,581  403,675,581  108,097,782  i  120,229,317 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  by  classes  for  the  fiscal 
years  1909,  1910,  1911,  and  1912: 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Earths,  stones  and  manufacture's 
of: 

Stones  and  earths . 

•11737, 563 

.$989, 249 

$1,076,947 

$1,319,467 

Mineral  oils,  bitumen,  etc.. 

1, 069, 502 

1,088,  7.59 

1,069,  976 

1, 262,  218 

1,040,  755 

(ilass  and  crystal  ware . 

1, 115,089 

1, 138,711 
695, 051 

1,  360,  778 

Earthenware  and  porcelain. 

768, 106 

820, 360 

953,  380 

■Metals  and  manufactures  of: 

(Jold,  silver,  and  platinum. . 

450, 533 

338, 053 

325,  529 

401, 129 

Iron  and  steel . 

5,  284,  761 

6, 163,  7.54 

6, 513, 248 

7,  225,  594 
886, 982 

('o])per  and  alloys . 

626, 279 

809, 127 

802, 056 

All  other  metals  and  manu- 

factures  of . 

245, 077 

289,  294 

336,  364 

330, 563 

Chemicals,  drugs,  paints,  and 
jeerfumeries: 

Primary  products . 

395,  830 

468, 3.50 

489, 182 

540,  635 

Paints,  etc.,  varnishes,  and 
inks . 

593, 676 

672,  781 

710, 076 

710,  223 

Chemical  products . 

2, 146,  797 

2,  780, 939 

3, 062, 882 

3,  999, 216 

Oils,  soap,  etc . 

1, 886,  200 

1, 896,  900 

2, 157, 373 

2, 346,  641 

Fibt'rs  and  manufactures  of: 

Cotton . 

9,81.5,695 

8,  .527, 821 

9, 278, 430 

11, 685,  6.39 

Other  vegetable  libers . 

3,  .579,  710 

3, 562,  ;101 

3, 360,  276 

3,  729, 896 

W(H)1,  hair,  etc . 

1,041,286 

1,088,  225 

1, 181,  783 

1,  292, 068 

Silk . 

771,376 

619,  704 

675,  752 

.597,  517 

Pajjer  and  manufactures  of: 

Pa|x*r  and  cardboard . 

1,467, 069 
304,  360 

1,498,  369 
314,904 

1,  615,  982 

1, 477, 928 

Hooks  and  jtrints . 

370,  614 

421,063 

W<K)d  and  other  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances: 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of. 

2,  287,  6.55 

2,  .506, 090 

2,  767, 191 

3,011,905 

All  other . 

141,683 

190, 020 

176,013 

213, 237 

■Vnimals  and  animal  jwoducts: 

Animals . 

3(i0, 314 

341,112 

398, 388 

473,  042 
619, 875 

Hides,  skins,  and  feathers. . 

483,  9:i4 

573, 0.59 

576, 820 

Manufactures  of  leather  and 

furs . 

4,  249,  .507 

4, 4.53,  299 

4,  756, 954 

4, 593, 243 

Instruments,  machinery,  and 
apparatus: 

Musical  instruments. 

watches,  and  chu-ks . 

218,013 

263, 271 

288, 002 

284,  785 

Machinery . 

5,  601,  387 

8,381.763 

9, 136, 992 

9,  552, 804 

Apparatus . 

1,  677,  992 

2,  821,  968 

3, 061, 803 

3,  654, 531 

Foorls  and  drinks: 

Meats . 

9,  892, 104 

11,476,815 

10,  630,  .504 

11,241,870 

Fish . 

1, 1:17,024 

1,310,  144 

1,. 569,  648 

1,  748, 847 

Bread  stuff . 

12, 063,  tMK) 

13, 3.58, 362 

12,  989,  272 

13, 904, 262 

Fruits . 

549,  866 

672,  674 

676, 974 

800,  824 

Vegetables . 

3, 664, 230 

4, 522, 049 

4,491,995 

4,  904, 934 

Beverages  and  oils . 

3, 048,  265 
1,  840, 170 

3,  296, 467 
2, 524, 057 

3, 224, 093 

3, 551,  777 

Dairy  products . 

2,  657, 031 

2, 805, 639 

All  other . 

3,  762,  569 

3, 699, 134 

4, 299, 048 

5,  680, 428 

Miscellaneous . 

2, 663,  737 

2, 567, 032 

2, 846, 291 

3, 033,  914 

.\rticle8  free  of  duty . 

5, 507, 222 

7,  775, 967 

8,441,715 

9, 833, 926 

Total . 

91,447, 581 

103,  675, 581 

108, 097,  782 

120, 229,317 

V 
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Stones  and  earths. — Under  this  subheading  the  imports,  by  coun¬ 
tries,  were: 


1911  1912 


United  Slates . '  $780, 645  $970, 930 

France .  64,379  71,118 

United  Kinffdoin . j  24,929  55,866 

Germany . I  24,2:13  25,182 

Spain . I  8,671  6,741 

Other  countries . I  174,090  189,630 


Total . j  1,076,947  1,319,467 


In  the  above  classification  the  principal  articles  of  import  in 
1912  were:  Marble,  in  the  rough,  $15,884  of  which  $13,347  from  Italy 
and  $1,932  from  the  United  States;  marble,  manufactured,  $25,735, 
of  which  $20,407  from  Italy,  $1,364  from  Belgium,  $1,745  from 
France,  and  $1,292  from  the  United  States;  stone,  other  than 
building,  $234,905,  of  which  $78,402  from  Norway,  $51,395  from  the 
United  Kindgom,  $49,763  from  Ital}’,  and  $31,778  from  the  United 
States;  cement,  1,028,576  barrels,  worth  $973,449,  of  which  953,181 
barrels  from  the  United  States,  49,034  barrels  from  France,  and 
17,374  barrels  from  Belgium;  gypsum,  24,570  barrels,  worth  $30,403, 
of  which  14,175  barrels  from  Germany,  and  10,356  barrels  from  the 
United  States. 

Mineral  oils,  bitumens,  etc. — The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1911 

1912 

$1, 058,  328 
5,  836 
1,  794 
3,  577 
441 

$1,031,527 
4,097 
4,  252 
627 
252 

1, 069,  976 

1, 040,  755 

The  principal  imports  included  in  tliis  class  were:  Crude  petroleum, 
5,924,445  gallons,  worth  $303,733;  petroleum  for  gas  making, 
1,615,005  gallons,  worth  $35,330;  other  crude  oils,  1,353,122  gallons, 
worth  $319,785;  tackle  oil,  174,190  gallons,  worth  $13,290;  benzine, 
9,101  gallons,  worth  $2,235;  gasoline,  40,505  gallons,  worth  $6,485; 
naphtha,  511,369  gallons,  worth  $62,368;  refined  petroleum,  343,839 
gallons,  worth  $39,594;  other  refined  oils,  807,176  gallons,  worth 
$229,056;  tar,  109  metric  tons,  worth  $2,768.  Practically  all  of  the 
above  was  from  the  United  States. 
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Glass  and  crystal  ware. — Under  tliis  heading  the  imi)orts  were: 


1911 

1912 

Germany . 

$45.1,984  , 

$509, 478 

United  States . 

305,786  . 

294,  570 

Spain . 

108,  347 

102,  961 

France . 

130,  762 

135,  467 

United  Kingdom . 

628, 146 

79,  960 

Other  countries . 

195, 193 

238,  342 

Total . 

1,262,218 

1,  360,  778 

The  principal  articles  included  in  tliis  classification  were:  Mirrors, 
$88,814,  of  wliich  $60,886  from  Germany,  $10,983  from  the  United 
States,  $6,628  from  Belgium,  $5,168  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$4,271  from  France.  Tableware,  3,496  tons,  worth  $239,986,  of 
which  $91,737  from  Spain,  $50,725  from  France,  $37,061  from  the 
United  States,  and  $25,100  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Bottles,  6,891 
tons,  valued  at  $349,245,  of  which  $227,047  from  Germany,  $39,988 
from  Belgium,  $39,468  from  the  United  States,  and  $28,744  from 
France.  Electric  lamps,  503,124  (number),  worth  $112,224,  of  which 
$51,062  from  Germany,  $43,730  from  the  United  States,  and  $10,247 
from  Belgium.  Window  glass,  187  tons,  valued  at  $14,830,  of  which 
$4,851  from  Germany,  $2,450  from  France,  $2,389  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $2,900  from  the  United  States.  Other  glassware, 
3,598  tons,  worth  $571,655,  of  which  $160,471  from  the  United 
States,  $150,838  from  Germany,  $137,219  from  Belgium,  $47,128  from 
France,  and  $39,831  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Earthenware  and  porcelain. — The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1911 

1912 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Prance . 

Germany . 

Spain . 

Other  countries . 

$214,  584 
140,  721 
119,  848 
139,  848 
129,  492 
75,  867 

$278,  474 
154,800 
147,  935 
142,  423 
121,  905 
107,  843 

Total . 

820,  360 

953,  380 

Included  in  this  class  were:  Tiles,  $42,833,  of  which  $39,700  from 
Spain;  bricks,  1,470  tons  worth  $6,019,  nearly  all  from  Spain;  roof¬ 
ing  tiles,  $128,699,  of  which  $98,608  from  France,  $18,543  from 
Spain,  $10,875  from  the  United  States;  terra-cotta  piping,  5,173  tons, 
wortli  $73,309,  practically  all  from  the  United  States;  other  earthen¬ 
ware,  20,007  tons  worth  $275,246,  of  which  $149,893  from  the  United 
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States,  $56,529  from  Spain,  and  $56,083  from  the  United  Kingdom; 
table  and  liousehold  earthenware,  1,706  tons  worth  $276,117,  of  which 
$95,711  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $75,540  from  Belgium,  $49,231 
from  Germany,  and  $30,735  from  the  United  States;  tableware,  por¬ 
celain,  254  tons,  worth  $71,535,  of  which  $46,103  from  Germany, 
$7,842  from  the  United  States  and  $7,583  from  France. 

Gold,  silver,  and  'platinum. — Fhe  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1 

1911 

1912 

Germany . 

?1]  9,4-17 
79,  (i()0 
97,  451 
17,801 

5. 114 
(i,  050 

$97,  057 
80,  289 
57,  378 
7,  884 
17,  931 
133,  990 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

325,  529 

401, 129 

The  principal  articles  in  this  classification  were:  Gold  jewelry, 
$203,986,  of  which  $127,250  from  Mexico,  $35,087  Venezuela,  $18,128 
from  France,  $13,298  from  Germany,  and  $7,180  from  the  United 
States;  silver  jewelry  $11,577,  of  wliich  $6,190  from  France,  $3,311 
from  Germany,  and  $1,331  from  the  United  States;  gold  and  silver 
plated  ware,  $139,650,  of  which  $67,016  from  the  United  States, 
$37,703  from  Germany,  and  $25,675  from  France. 

Iron  and  steel. — The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


i  1911 

i 

1912 

1 

United  Su  tes . 

United  Kingdom . 

.84,400,975 

1, 1.35,  357 
305,134 
144,045  j 
50,  398  i 
405, 339 

$5, 457,492 
!K)7,  834 
374, 872 
177,  900 
55,  903 
251,  587 

r>,  513,  248 

1 

7,  225,  594 

Included  in  this  class  were:  Cast-iron  bars,  rods,  etc.,  10,879  tons, 
worth  $307,822,  of  which  $240,623  from  the  United  States  and 
$64,671  from  the  United  Kingdom;  other  manufactures  of  cast 
iron,  4,453  tons,  worth  $289,532,  of  which  $208,300  from  the 
United  States,  $61,126  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $12,876 
from  Austria-Hungary;  wrought  iron  and  steel  bars  and  rods, 
25,746  tons,  worth  $1,015,467,  of  which  $761,851  from  the  United 
States,  $128,061  from  Belgium,  and  $111,648  from  the  United 
King«lom;  sheets  and  plates,  12,270  tons,  worth  $630,698,  of  which 
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$546,656  from  the  United  States  and  $73,708  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  wire  and  cable,  4,149  tons,  worth  $338,715,  of  which 
$274,345  from  the  United  States,  $37,988  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $12,608  from  Belgium;  fine  tools  and  implements,  447  tons,  worth 
$248,312,  of  which  $204,373  from  the  United  States,  $17,047  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  $16,685  from  Germany;  other  tools,  655 
tons,  worth  $80,393,  of  which  $40,190  from  the  United  States  and 
$33,567  from  the  United  Kingdom;  nails,  4,284  tons,  worth  $253,390, 
of  which  $168,747  from  the  United  States,  $46,791  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $23,712  from  Germany;  iron  or  steel  in  pieces,  4,564 
tons,  worth  $253,955,  of  which  $213,508  from  the  Ignited  States, 
$25,095  from  France,  and  $14,705  from  the  United  Kingdom;  tm- 
plate,  2,447  tons,  worth  $269,065,  of  which  $217,843  from  the  United 
States  and  $51,222  from  the  United  Kingdom;  tinware,  910  tons, 
worth  $296,895,  of  which  $225,716  from  the  United  States,  $28,450 
from  Spam,  $24,638  from  Germany,  and  $9,468  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  pipmgs  and  fittings,  7,469  tons,  worth  $405,024,  of  which 
$400,865  from  the  United  States;  rails,  21,094  tons,  worth  $608,570, 
of  which  $608,548  from  the  United  States;  other  manufactures  of 
steel  and  iron,  21,681  tons,  worth  $1,880,192,  of  which  $1,169,902 
from  the  United  States,  $356,573  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $220,437 
from  Germany,  and  $73,431  from  France. 

Copper  and  alloys. — The  imports  under  this  classification  were  as 
follows; 


1911 

1912 

1 

United  States . i 

$539,893 
131,  G85 
82,  508 
39, 044 
1,770 
7, 150 

$023,  998 
99,  731 
102,  980 
45,911 
1,318 
13,044 

Spain . 

Total . 

•  802, 050 

880,  982 

The  principal  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Copper  in  sheets, 
317  tons,  worth  $112,261,  of  which  $74,921  from  the  United  States 
and  $36,867  from  the  United  Kingdom;  wire,  1,050  tons,  worth 
$302,584,  of  which  $280i,484  from  the  United  States  and  $19,005  from 
Germany;  other  manufactures,  478  tons,  worth  $435,301,  of  which 
$234,801  from  the  United  States,  $81,600  from  Germany,  $60,439 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $44,929  from  France. 
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All  other  metals  and  manufactures  thereof. — Under  this  heading  the 
imports  were: 


1911 

1912 

United  States . 

$120,  773 

$150, 252 

Germany . 

69, 055 

58,  737 

United  kingdom . 

64,  487 

55, 086 

27, 860 

20, 399 

France . 

16, 047 

16, 455 

Other  countries . 

38,142 

29,  634 

Total . 1 

336, 364 

330, 563 

Included  in  tins  class  were:  Tin,  227  tons,  worth  $152,052,  of  wliich 
$59,978  from  the  United  States,  $37,251  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $33,149  from  Germany;  nickel  and  aluminum,  22  tons,  worth 
$27,079,  of  which  $9,452  from  Germany,  $8,668  from  the  United 
States,  and  $6,828  from  the  United  Kingdom;  manufactures  of  zinc, 
62  tons,  worth  $21,480,  of  winch  $13,159  from  the  United  States, 
$3,889  from  Germany,  and  $2,988  from  Spain;  bar  lead,  324  tons, 
worth  $25,437,  of  which  $20,693  from  the  United  States;  lead  tubing, 
138  tons,  worth  $15,286,  of  which  $8,333  from  the  United  States  and 
$3,415  from  Spain;  other  manufactures  of  lead,  252  tons,  worth 
$50,180,  of  which  $25,280  from  the  United  States,  $11,329  from 
Belgium,  $6,511  from  Germany,  and  $5,269  from  Spain. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc. — Primary  products.  Under  this  heading  the 
imports  were: 


1911 

1912 

$245,  791 
56, 304 
58, 975 
9, 063 
18,221 
100,  808 

$264,  675 
86,  558 
69, 891 
59,  939 
5, 928 
53,  644 

Germany . 

Spain . 

489, 182 

540,  635 

■ 

The  principal  articles  belonging  to  this  class  were:  Turpentine, 
82,681  gallons,  worth  .$39,867;  pitch  and  rosin,  1,963  tons,  worth 
$108,214,  practically  all  of  the  above  from  the  United  States;  opium, 
9,968  pounds,  worth  $53,801,  of  which  $53,031  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom;  other  primary  products,  $328,412,  of  which  $116,726  from  the 
United  States,  $78,354  from  Germany,  $69,717  from  Spain,  .$32,977 
from  Italy,  and  $13,760  from  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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Paints,  varnishes,  and  inks. — Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


United  States . . . 
United  Kingdom 

(iermany . 

France . 

Spain . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 


1911  1 

1912 

$441, 177 

$408,  541 

177, 425 

219, 533 

36, 154 

30,  584 

22,  707 

20,  799 

8, 194 

7, 185 

24,419 

2;i,  581 

710, 076 

j  710, 223 

The  articles  included  in  tliis  class  were:  Natural  pigments  and 
paints,  379  tons,  worth  $10,348,  of  which  $4,713  from  the  United 
States,  $2,326  from  Spain,  and  $2,221  from  Belgium;  paints  with 
metallic  base,  3,254  tons,  worth  $538,263,  of  which  $299,199  from 
the  United  States,  $196,528  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $18,408 
from  Belgium;  other  paints,  215  tons,  worth  $75,507,  of  which 
$54,206  from  the  United  States  and  $8,768  from  Germany;  widting 
mk,  90  tons,  worth  $19,116,  of  which  $8,602  from  the  United  States 
and  $7,065  from  the  United  Kingdom;  printing  ink,  80  tons,  worth 
$27,909,  of  which  $25,898  from  the  United  States;  varnLshes,  70  tons, 
worth  $63,108,  of  which  $50,217  from  the  United  States,  $4,791  from 
Germany,  and  $3,856  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Chemical  ■products. — Imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1  1 

1911 

1 

1912 

$1,  983, 051 
584, 955 
232, 477 
123,  770 
50, 363 
88,266 

$2,  593, 881 
775,  242 
334, 083 
121,  533 
60, 670 
113, 807 

Total . 

3,062,882 

3,999,216 

The  principal  articles  under  this  class  were:  C'ommercial  fertilizers. 
27,317  tons,  worth  $1,109,863,  of  which  $1,016,741  from  the  United 
States  and  $41,363  from  the  United  Kingdom;  acid,  2,671  tons,  worth 
$152,110,  of  wliich  $93,540  from  the  United  States,  $17,281  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $15,203  from  Germany,  and  $15,102  from  Belgium; 
oxides,  2,898  tons,  valued  at  $177,160,  of  which  $109,983  from  the 
United  States  and  $57,671  from  the  United  Kingdom;  gunpowder, 
266  tons,  worth  $42,709;  dynamite,  450  tons,  worth  $109,820;  fuses, 
45  tons,  worth  $13,267,  all  of  the  above  explosives  from  the  United 
States;  fireworks,  27  tons,  valued  at  $11,155,  of  which  $7,070  from 
the  United  States  and  $3,069  from  China;  unground  salt,  14,465  tons, 
worth  $126,950,  of  which  $120,179  from  the  United  States;  ground 
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salt,  6,788  tons,  worth  S85,515,  of  which  $80,484  from  the  United 
States;  patent  and  proprietary  medicines,  valued  at  $352,271,  of 
which  $194,132  from  France  and  $145,969  from  the  United  States; 
other  drugs  valued  at  $1,189,144,  of  which  $538,077  from  France,  and 
$534,335  from  the  United  States. 

Oils,  soap,  etc. — Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


1911 

1912 

1983, 092 
'  541, 136 

i  356, 868 

174, 867 
63, 154 
38,  256 

$1, 076, 503 
601,  777 
405,  710 
153,  674 
57, 557 
51, 420 

France . 

Spain . 

United  Kingdom.. . 

Germany . 

Other  countries. . . . 

1 

Total . 

1  2, 157, 373 

2, 346,  641 

The  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Oil  for  soap  manufacture, 
123,982  gallons,  worth  $45,075,  all  from  the  United  States;  other 
vegetable  oils,  354,719  gallons,  worth  $201,357,  of  which  $111,213 
from  the  United  Eangdom,  $31,043  from  the  United  States,  and 
$30,459  from  Spain;  glycerine  and  oleo  oil,  $80,940,  of  which  $52,067 
from  the  United  States  and  $15,006  from  Belgium;  other  animal  fats, 
$168,246,  of  which  $163,894  from  the  United  States;  candles,  2,102,062 
pounds,  valued  at  $199,206,  of  which  $114,230  from  the  United 
States  and  $66,794  from  Spain;  common  soap,  8,396,516  pounds, 
valued  at  $440,430,  of  which  $294,373  from  Spain  and  $123,042  from 
the  United  States;  fine  soaps,  94,032  kilos,  valued  at  $96,637,  of 
which  $51,258  from  France  and  $39,387  from  the  United  States; 
grease  for  soap  manufacture,  2,909  tons,  worth  $290,167,  practically 
all  from  the  United  States;  perfumes  and  essences, 581,329  kilos,  worth 
$601,059,  of  which  $466,538  from  France,  $84,827  from  the  United 
States,  and  $24,538  from  Germany;  starch,  $26,170,  of  which  $16,810 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $4,172  from  Belgium,  and  $4,041  from 
the  United  States;  glue,  583,470  pounds,  v^alued  at  $48,450,  of  which 
$32,241  from  the  United  States,  $7,500  from  Germany,  and  $4,437 
from  France. 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of. — Imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1911 

1912 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States . 

Spain . 

France . 

Germany . 

Other  countries . 

» . 

. 1 

:  $3,  609,  556 
1, 842,  987 
1, 360, 337 
1, 062, 495 
695,  669 

1  707, 386 

$4,  597,  238 
2,  635,  707 
1, 605, 041 
1, 361,  684 
734, 566 
751, 403 

Total . 

9,278,430 

11,  685,  639 

17822— Bull.  6—14 - 9 
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The  principal  articles  in  this  class  were:  Kaw  cotton,  1,. 561, 035 
pounds,  worth  $126,148,  of  which  $65,310  from  the  United  States 
and  $43,891  from  Germany;  thread  and  yarn,  288  tons,  worth 
$384,178,  of  which  $313,726  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $37,081  from 
the  United  States,  and  $20,965  from  Belgium;  plain  tissues,  6,996 
tons,  worth  $5,957,401,  of  which  $2,712,567  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  $1,539,316  from  the  United  States,  $939,463  from  Spain, 
$445,247  from  France,  and  $255,799  from  Ireland;  twilled  tissues, 
1,929  tons,  worth  $2,100,672,  of  which  $1,078,373  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $524,316  from  the  United  States,  $209,552  from  Spain, 
$141,987  from  France,  and  $118,929  from  Ireland;  knitted  tissues, 
517  tons,  worth  $1,298,555,  of  which  $465,855  from  France,  $335,997 
from  Germany,  $299,663  from  Spain,  and  $156,956  from  the  United 
States;  laces,  95,371  kilos,  worth  $516,623,  of  which  $237,014  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  $140,819  from  Germany;  $89,010  from  Spain, 
and  $46,082  from  France;  passementerie,  $63,914,  of  which  $21,549 
from  the  United  States,  $15,067  from  Germ^■ny,  $11,663  from  Italy, 
and  $7,594  from  France;  ready-made  clothing,  233  tons,  worth 
$498,831,  of  which  $230,777  from  the  United  States,  $65,906  from 
Germany,  $63,561  from  France,  and  $61,696  from  Switzerland; 
cotton  velvets  and  plushes,  $168,085,  of  which  $55,633  from  Spain, 
$37,145  from  Germany,  $36,400  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$26,254  from  the  United  States;  tulles,  $136,023,  of  which  $64,987 
from  Germany,  $36,335  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $28,590  from 
France;  other  cotton  manufactures,  920  tons,  worth  $407,169,  of 
which  $133,728  from  France,  $117,213  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$87,418  from  Spain,  $27,586  from  Germany,  ami  $24,929  from  the 
United  States. 

Other  vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures  thereof. — Under  this  heading 
the  im|)orts  were: 


j 

1911 

1912 

$1,261,:199 
243,  579 
236,  950 
168,903 
149, 105 
1,  300, 340 

$1,  252,  292 
541,491 
237, 089 
221,014 
122,711 
1, 355,  299 

(lermany . 

Total . 

3,  360,  276 

3,  729,  896 

Articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Thread  and  yarn,  $30,363,  of 
which  $9,519  from  Spain,  $7,271  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $3,674 
from  the  United  States,  and  $3,593  from  Italy;  twine,  403  tons,  worth 
$126,390,  of  which  $50,238  from  Spain,  $47,917  from  Italy,  and 
$11,465  from  the  Umted  States;  cordage  and  rope,  426  tons,  worth 
$94,705,  of  which  $58,017  from  the  United  States  and  $27,932  from 
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Spain;  bags  for  sugar,  14,270  tons,  worth  $1,469,094,  of  which 
$575,909  from  British  India,  $485,900  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$407,685  from  the  United  States;  linen  tissues,  1,705  tons,  worth 
$1,740,484,  of  which  $730,244  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $625,796 
from  Ireland,  $141,281  from  France,  $140,690  from  Spain,  $34,329 
from  the  United  States,  $26,620  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
$22,801  from  Germany;  laces,  $24,611,  of  which  $16,484  from  Ger¬ 
many;  passementerie,  $105,924,  of  which  $67,233  from  Germany, 
and  $31,451  from  France;  ready-made  clothing,  $76,108,  of  which 
$32,769  from  France,  $14,891  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  $14,602 
from  the  United  States;  other  manufactures,  of  linen,  hemp,  etc., 
255  tons,  worth  $38,622,  of  which  $15,031  from  Porto  Kico,  $6,903 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $3,320  from  the  U^nited  States. 

Wool,  hair,  and  manufactures  of — Under  this  heading  the  imports 
were: 


1911 

1912 

$468,  799 
373, 450 
140, 007 
79, 880 
72, 090 
47,  557 

$466,  587 
438,464 
160,  629 
100,704 
72, 470 
53, 214 

Total . 

1, 181,  783 

1, 292, 068 

The  principal  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Hairbrushes, 
$63,288,  of  which  $23,557  from  the  United  States,  $22,232  from 
France,  and  $11,737  from  Germany;  hair  and  horsehair,  $11,086,  of 
which  $6,736  from  the  United  States,  and  $2,249  from  France; 
woolens  and  worsteds,  535  tons,  worth  $833,971,  of  which  $368,127 
from  the  United  States,  $304,507  from  France,  $68,244  from  Belgium, 
$30,826  from  the  United  States,  and  $27,948  from  Germany;  ready¬ 
made  clothing,  $163,513,  of  which  $68,502  from  the  Unitetl  States, 
$62,882  from  France,  and  $17,742  from  Germany;  other  manufac¬ 
tures  of  wool,  hair,  etc.,  $195,783,  of  .which  $92,752  from  Portugal, 
$41,859  from  France,  $19,019  from  Spain,  and  $18,184  from  the 
United  States. 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of — The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


Fniiu'e . 

United  States _ 

Gerniany . 

United  Kinffdoin 

Spain . 

Other  countries. . 


1911 

1912 

$265,  842 

$206, 034 

179,  946 

223, 022 

49, 189 

40,  939 

35.  924 

36, 147 

10,  906 

9, 962 

133,  945 

81,413 

f 
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Included  under  tliis  class  were:  Silk  iloss,  $17,068,  of  which  $9,190 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $6,543  from  the  United  States;  silk 
tissue,  46,139  kilos,  worth  $191,185,  of  which  $81,591  from  Franco, 
$60,872  from  the  United  States,  $18,823  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $14,037  from  China;  knitted  tissues,  $22,091,  of  which  $9,973 
from  the  United  States  and  $8,771  from  France;  ready-made  clothing, 
$216,912,  of  wliich  $110,845  from  the  United  States,  $67,043  from 
France,  $14,440  from  Germany,  and  $14,178  from  Japan ;  other  manu¬ 
factures  of  silk,  $150,251,  of  which  $48,257  from  France,  $34,789 
from  the  United  States,  $19,546  from  Japan,  $18,388  from  Mexico, 
and  $12,813  from  China. 

Paper  and  cardboard. — Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


1911  I  1912 


I  I 

United  States .  $738, 153  $653,  769 

Germany .  375,509  328,122 

Spain .  260,263  248,406 

France . I  174,828  137,952 

United  Kingdom . I  20,184  24,879 

Other  countries . I  47, 045  |  84, 800 


Total .  1,615,982  1  1,477,928 


The  principal  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Pa]>er  in  sheets, 
1,255  tons,  worth  $230,920,  of  which  $164,042  from  the  United  States, 
$22,740  from  Spain,  and  $16,330  from  Germany;  wrapping  paper  and 
bags,  732  tons,  worth  $60,166,  of  which  $25,522  from  the  United 
States  and  $25,242  from  Germany;  other  paper,  7,993  tons,  worth 
$818,126,  of  which  $287,121  from  the  United  States,  $232,377  from 
Germany,  $162,423  from  Spain,  and  $87,749  from  France;  paste¬ 
board  in  sheets,  1,626  tons,  worth  $94,030,  of  which  $64,179  from  the 
United  States,  $15,707  from  Germany,  and  $4,578  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands;  cardboard  boxes,  460  tons,  worth  $132,872,  of  which  $32,402 
from  Germany,  $28,265  from  France,  $25,585  from  the  United  States, 
and  $21,681  from  Spain; other  cardboard  and  pasteboard,  1,350  tons 
worth  $135,708,  of  which  $85,397  from  the  United  States  and  $34,018 
from  Si)ain. 

Boolcs  and  prints. — Imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1911 

1912 

United  States . 

Spain . 

$148, 350 

1  83, 534 

73, 296 
30, 626 
8,  687 
26,121 

$200, 622 
80, 038 
40,  381 
24, 691 
9,900 
65, 431 

Total, 


370,614  I 


421,063 
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liicliuleil  in  this  class  were;  IMank  books,  $24,938,  of  which  $  Hi,  177 
from  the  United  States;  printed  books,  $147,-222,  of  which  $06, 526 
from  Spain,  and  $59,788  from  the  United  States;  lithographs,  maps, 
etc.,  $110,368,  of  which  $33,548  from  Switzerland,  $32,086  from 
(lermany,  $20,939  from  the  United  States,  and  $15,060  from  Bel¬ 
gium;  printed  letter  heads,  $138,525,  of  which  $103,708  from  the 
I'nited  States,  $9,956  from  C’anada,  and  $9,657  from  Franco. 

llborfs.  and  manufactures  of. — Under  this  heading  the  imports 
were : 


1911 

1 

1 

!  1912 

United  SUtes . '. . 

Spain . 

United  Kingdom . 

(iermanv . 

1 

$2. 021,  976 
267, 397 
131,071 
92,  504 
115,062 
i:i9, 181 

$2,  210,  893 
268,  728 
122,  297 
138,  887 
117,  999 
152,  701 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

2,767,191 

1  3,  Oil,  905 

The  principal  imports  in  this  class  were:  Common  lumber,  14,934 
tons,  worth  $231,062,  of  which  $173,326  from  the  United  States, 
$37,262  from  the  British  West  Indies,  and  $19,542  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  fine  lumber,  $7,426,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States; 
other  unmanufactured  wood,  8,928  tons,  worth  $272,603,  of  which 
$253,891  from  the  United  States  and  $17,305  from  Germany;  furni¬ 
ture,  7,933  tons,  worth  $1,159,935,  of  which  $982,052  from  the 
United  States,  $75,714  from  France,  $50,843  from  Germany,  and 
$19,537  fr(*m  Spain;  boxes  and  cases,  $758,654,  of  which  .$468,379 
from  the  United  States,  $72,985  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $65,409 
from  Germany,  and  $52,179  from  Spain;  barrels  and  staves,  8,959 
tons,  wortli  $579,569,  of  which  .$325,516  from  the  United  States, 
$196,911  from  Spain,  $24,470  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $13,3.58 
from  (lunula. 

Other  regetahle  substances. — Under  this  heading  imports  were: 


United  Stales _ 

United  Kingdom, 

Fr.inee . 

Spain . 

(lormany . 

Other  countries. . 

Total . 


1911  . 

1912 

$62,  285 

$61,  620 

31,  041 

77,  541 

14,  783 

16,  974 

15,  306 

14,  989 

14,381 

14,  293 

:18,  217 

27,  820 

176,  013 

213,  237 
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Included  in  this  class  were:  Willow,  rushes,  and  rattan,  unmanu¬ 
factured,  64  tons,  worth  $46,716,  of  which  $19,236  from  the  United 
States,  $10,518  from  Germany,  and  $7,380  from  France;  manufac¬ 
tured,  107  tons,  worth  $132,103,  of  which  $72,151  from  the  United 
Kimj;doin,  $23,645  from  the  United  States,  and  $15,098  from  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Animals. — Imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1911 

1912 

United  States . 

$395,  737  ; 
137 

$459,  645 
3,  357 
2,327 

United  Kingdom . 

Spain . 

54 

52  ' 

'  702 

2,408 

7,011 

Total . 

398,  388  ! 

473, 042 

Included  in  this  class  were:  Horses,  274,  worth  $43,868,  of  which 
261  horses,  worth  $41,174,  from  the  United  States;  mules,  2,137, 
worth  $247,933,  of  which  2,076,  worth  $247,018,  from  the  United 
States;  cattle,  255,  worth  $11,571,  all  from  the  United  States;  and 
hogs,  18,177,  worth  $159,803,  practically  all  from  the  United  States. 

Hides,  skins,  and  feathers. — Imports  under  this  head  were: 


1 

1911 

'  1912 

United  States . 

$484,967 
64,516 
1.3,  272 
5,148 
4,857 
4,  060 

$513,  536 
79,  030 
17,  633 
5,  722 
3.  520 
434 

Spain . 

France . 

(lermany . 

United  Kingdom . 

576,  820 

619,  875 

The  principal  articles  under  this  class  were:  Feathers,  8,700  kilos, 
valued  at  $32,038,  of  which  $14,733  from  France,  $6,313  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  $4,358  from  the  United  States;  leather,  383  tons,  worth 
$418,721,  of  wliich  $356,133  from  the  United  States,  $51,098  from 
Spain,  and  $7,990  from  France;  patent  and  varnished  leather,  75 
tons,  worth  $126,080,  of  which  $95,300  from  the  United  States,  and 
$18,201  from  Spain;  furs,  $68,852,  of  which  $57,700  from  the  United 
States,  and  $9,710  from  Spain. 
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Manufactures  of  leather  and  furs. — Under  this  heading  the  imports 
were : 


1911  1  1912 


United  States. . . 

Spain . 

Germany . 

France . 

United  Kingdom, 
Other  countries. . 

Total . 


1  $3,566,807 
i  958, 771 

;  81, 665 

!  67, 467 

42, 469 
!  39, 775 


4, 756, 954 


$3, 268, 093 
1, 122,  750 
72, 329 
53, 810 
31,  915 
44, 346 


4, 593,  243 


Included  in  this  class  were:  Men’s  shoes,  874,588  pairs,  valued  at 
$1,755,054,  of  which  603,844  pairs,  w’orth  $1,241,781,  from  the  United 
States,  and  269,015  pairs,  w^orth  $512,013  from  Spain;  women’s  shoes, 
1,584,264  pairs,  worth  $1,525,215,  of  w'hich  1,379,997  pairs,  worth 
$1,349,258,  from  the  United  States,  and  198,300  pairs,  worth  $166,350, 
from  Spain;  children’s  shoes,  1,090,552  pairs,  worth  $487,237,  of 
which  874,919  pairs,  worth  $426,992,  from  the  United  States,  and 
215,615  pairs,  worth  $60,300,  from  Spain;  alpargartas,  298,465 
dozens,  worth  $396,682,  of  which  256,238  dozens,  worth  $366,953, 
from  Spain,  and  37,903  dozens,  worth  $25,381,  from  China;  saddlery 
and  harness,  21,712  kilos,  worth  $17,043,  of  which  $16,050  from  the 
United  States;  other  leather  manufactures,  304  tons,  wmrth  $376,154, 
of  which  $228,377  from  the  United  States,  $63,450  from  Germany, 
$30,837  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $21,505  from  France,  and  $15,882 
from  Spain, 

Musical  instruments,  watches,  and  clocTcs. — Imports  under  this  head¬ 
ing  were : 


1  1 

1911  j 

1912 

United  States . 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . 

United  Kingdom . 

Other  countries . 

.  $108,664  i 

.  86,914  ! 

.  49,661  i 

.  25,899  i 

. i  1,626 

. 1  15,238 

114,260 
75, 104 
57, 614 
21, 553 
1,654 
14,600 

Total . 

. i  288,002 

i  ^ 

284,  785 

Included  in  this  class  were:  Pianos,  916,  worth  $130,574,  of  which 
401,  worth  $62,801  from  the  United  States,  382,  w'orth  $45,119  from 
Germany,  and  109,  worth  $15,743,  from  Spain;  other  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  $36,312,  of  which  $10,206  from  France,  $8,883  from  Germany, 
$7,501  from  the  United  States,  and  $6,843  from  Spain;  23.868  watches, 
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worth  $49,852,  of  which  16,746,  worth  $35,820,  from  France,  3,366. 
worth  $8,570,  from  S%\’itzerland,  and  3,298,  worth  $4,240  from  the 
United  States;  clocks,  $49,143,  of  which  $31,407  from  the  United 
States,  and  $11,811  from  Germany. 

Machinery. — The  imports  under  this  heading  were : 


1911 


1912 


United  States.... 
United  Kingdom 

France . 

Germany . 

Spain . 

Other  countries . . 

ToUl . 


$6,442,993  ! 
1,231,847  I 
224,074  ! 
530,826 
10,607 
696,645 


9, 136, 992 


$6, 890, 089 
1, 014, 094 
631, 498 
536, 453 
10, 725 
469, 945 


9, 552, 804 


The  principal  imports  in  this  class  were:  Machinery  and  apparatus 
for  making  sugar  and  spirits,  52,950  tons,  worth  $5,051,779,  of  which 
$3,079,639  from  the  United  States,  $743,355  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$513,605  from  France  $368,235  from  Belgium,  and  $326,679  from 
Germany;  agricultural  machinery,  461  tons,  worth  $93,655,  of  which 
$56,093  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $37,562  from  the  United 
States;  electrical  machinery,  235  tons,  worth  $85,612,  of  which 
$61,727  from  the  United  States,  and  $14,670  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom;  pumps,  $18,367,  of  which  $17,511  from  the  United  States; 
boilers,  1,805  tons,  worth  $181,778,  of  which  $122,500  from  the 
United  States,  and  $49,366  from  the  United  Kingdom;  locomotives, 
2,742  tons,  worth  $401,230,  of  which  $352,749  from  the  United  States, 
and  $43,496  from  Germany;  other  machinery,  9,505  tons,  worth 
$2,184,677,  of  which  $1,844,249  from  the  United  States,  $125,422 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $102,525  from  Germany,  and  $62,091  from 
France;  machine  parts  and  accessories,  7,268  tons,  worth  $1,526,834, 
of  which  $1,371,162  from  the  United  States,  $55,320  from  France, 
$45,215  from  Germany,  and  $25,300  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Apparatus. — Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


t 


I 


1911  i 

1912 

United  States . 

$2,460,416  : 

$2, 738, 830 

United  Kingdom . 

129, 813 

459, 560 

France . 

239,  636 

254, 565 

Germany . 

1  54, 054  I 

67, 170 

Spain . 

[  21,440 

64,119 

Other  countries . 

1  156,444  i 

70,  287 

Total . 

3,061,803  j 

3, 654,  531 

1 
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Included  in  this  class  were:  25,518  sewing  machines,  worth 
$398,604,  of  which  25,634,  worth  $371,869,  from  the  United  States; 
and  414,  worth  $16,049,  from  Belgium;  1,274  typewriters,  worth 
$73,645,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States;  7,056  bicycles,  worth 
$41,424,  practically  all  from  the  United  States;  11,256  weighing 
scales,  worth  $68,589,  of  which  8,781,  worth  $62,665,  from  the 
United  States,  and  1,454,  worth  $2,826,  from  Germany;  railroad 
passenger  coaches,  worth  $16,236,  practically  all  from  the  United 
States;  carriages  and  accessories  for  same,  worth  $811,901,  of  which 
$249,315  from  France,  $395,451  from  the  United  States,  $61,782 
from  Spain,  and  $53,136  from  Germany;  baggage  cars,  trucks,  etc., 
19,808  tons,  worth  $1,348,064,  of  which  17,699,  worth  $1,162,760, 
from  the  United  States,  and  2,085  tons,  worth  $181,046  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  street  cars,  218  tons,  worth  $29,217,  of  which 
$29,180  from  the  United  States;  wagons,  carts,  and  handcarts, 
1,919  tons,  worth  $154,669,  practically  all  from  the  United  States; 
steam  vessels,  worth  $667,718,  of  which  $405,007  from  the  United 
States,  and  $251,411  from  the  United  Kingdom;  sailing  vessels, 
worth’$43,571,  of  which  $42,690  from  the  United  States. 

Meats. — Under  this  heading  the  imports  were; 

1911  ■  1912 


United  States . i  $8, 139,488  |7,466,  731 

Spain . i  163,029  175,158 

France . I  21,712,  22,824 

United  Kingdom . j  4,485  17,007 

Germany . I  4,193  9,833 

Other  countries . |  2,  297, 597  '  3, 550,  317 


Total . i  10,630,504  11,241,870 


The  principal  imports  were:  Game  and  poultry.  $24,723,  of  which 
$19,560  from  the  United  States,  and  $4,445  from  Spain;  jerked  beef, 
41,527,094  pounds,  worth  $3,509,648,  of  which  $2,386,777  from 
Uruguay,  and  $1,122,871  from  the  United  [States;  salt  pork, 
15,894,607  pounds,  worth  $1,430,268,  of  which  $1,414,782  from  the 
United  States,  and  $12,176,  from  the  United  Kingdom;  fresh  pork, 
mutton,  and  beef,  and  salted  and  canned  beef,  $27,762,  practically 
all  from  the  United  States;  hams  and  shoulders,  4,808,788  pounds, 
worth  $702,568,  of  which  $653,611  from  the  United  States,  and 
$47,364  from  Spain;  lard,  61,909,373  pounds,  worth  $4,995,153,  of 
which  $4,981,666  from  the  United  States;  bacon,  24,307  pounds, 
worth  $4,005,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States;  canned  meats, 
1,146  tons,  worth,  $311,717,  of  which  $194,686  from  the  United 
States,  $7,180  from  Spain,  and  $21,526  from  France;  other  meat 
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and  meat  products,  767  tons,  worth  S193,543,  of  which  $172,526 
from  the  United  States  and  $19,107  from  Spain. 

Fish. — The  imports  under  this  head  were: 


1 

1911 

1912 

United  Kingdom . 

$378,  260 
336,  790 
62,  816 
25,  563 
754 
765,465 

$493, 007 
376, 151 
109, 168 
18,  610 
9,485 
742, 426 

Spain . 

Cnited  States . 

France . 

Germany . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

1,569,  648 

1,  748,  847 

Included  in  the  above  were:  Codfish,  19,331,628  pounds,  worth 
$1,281,530,  of  which  $395,983  from  Canada,  $489,760  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $341,981  from  Norway,  and  $45,727  from  the  United 
States;  herrings,  1,244,678  pounds,  worth  $48,105,  of  which  $19,739 
from  Spain,  $13,204  from  the  United  States,  and  $6,416  from  the 
Canary  Islands;  canned  sardines,  worth  $60,746,  of  which  $41,918 
from  Spain,  $7,274  from  France,  $2,979  from  Germany,  $2,486  from 
the  United  States,  and  $2,957  from  Norway;  other  canned  fish, 
$364,255,  of  which  $313,300  from  Spain,  $22,310  from  the  United 
States,  and  $10,882  from  France;  oysters  and  other  shellfish,  worth 
$19,814,  of  which  $18,777  from  the  United  States. 

Breadstuffs  were  imported  in  the  last  two  years  from  the  following 
countries: 


1  j 

1911  I 

1912 

United  States . 

1 

. 1  $6,138,304 

$6,  697,  473 

Germany . 

. !  2,570,243 

2,  669,  785 

United  Kingdom . 

. '  2,142,311 

2,  252, 0.30 

Spain . 

122.280 

91,  887 

France . 

.  9,670 

12,  988 

Other  countries . 

. ;  2,006,464 

2, 180, 099 

Total . 

. 1  12,989,272 

13,  904,  262 

Included  in  this  class  were:  Oats,  19,740  tons,  worth  $600,970, 
of  which  $368,800  from  the  United  States,  $235,430  from  Canada, 
and  $38,555  from  Argentina;  rice,  129,  200  tons,  worth  $6,753,729. 
of  which  $2,490,529  from  Germany,  $2,194,746  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $1,486,453  from  British  India,  $254,967  from  the  United 
States,  and  $192,815  from  Belgium;  barley,  6,727  tons,  worth 
$318,687,  of  which  $314,293  from  Germany;  Indian  corn,  63,385 
tons,  worth  $1,743,236,  of  which  $1,712,474  from  the  United  States, 
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and  $30,066  from  Argentina;  corn  meal,  20,718  barrels,  worth 
$69,905,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States;  wheat  flour,  852,633 
barrels,  worth  $3,888,717,  of  which  $3,886,040  from  the  United 
States;  biscuits  and  crackers,  $70,578,  of  which  $54,323  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $9,916  from  the  United  States,  and  France,  $4,815; 
macaroni  and  other  pastes,  3,040  tons,  worth  $89,575,  of  which 
$70,922  from  the  United  States,  $14,320  from  Spain,  and  $3,443 
from  France;  other  cereal  products,  579  tons,  worth  $47,589,  of  which 
$31,436  from  the  United  States,  $6,516  from  Spain,  and  $4,643  from 
France;  hay  and  other  forage,  19,417  tons,  worth  $581,819,  of  which 
$251,629  from  the  United  States,  $154,469  from  Canada,  and  $12,538 
from  Argentina. 

Fruits. — The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1911 

1912 

United  States . 

$318,  622 

$378,  231 

Spain . 

293,077 

347,  447 

France . 

!  13, 190 

18,  238 

United  Kingdom . 

:  12, 919 

11,  633 

Germany . 

!  5, 214 

1,  214 

Other  countries . 

!  33, 952 

45,  061 

Total . 

676,  974 

800,824 

The  principal  imports  were:  Apples,  $68,671,  of  which  $55,300 
from  the  United  States  and  $8,977  from  Canada;  grapes,  $36,240,  of 
which  $29,731  from  Spain  and  $6,114  from  the  United  States;  other 
fresh  fruits,  $158,888,  of  which  $146,700  from  the  United  States  and 
$11,938  from  Spain;  almonds,  $76,068,  of  which  $71,944  from  Spain; 
raisins,  $24,270,  of  which  $20,257  from  Spain  and  $4,013  from  the 
United  States:  other  dried  fruits,  $237,083,  of  which  $162,192  from 
Spain,  $33,862  from  United  States,  $23,025  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  $10,936  from  the  United  Kingdom;  canned  and  other  preserved 
fruits,  $194,507,  of  which  $126,182  from  the  United  States,  $46,790 
from  Spain,  $14,966  from  France,  and  $6,069  from  the  Canary 
Islands. 

Vegetables  were  imported  from: 


1 

1911 

1912 

United  States . 

$1,432,497 
664,705 
386,295 
60,  822 
15,659 
1,932,017 

$1, 958,  827 
626,  686 
463,  589 
130, 135 
94, 959 
1, 630,  738 

Spain . 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom . 

Other  countries . 

Total . ; . 

4,491,995 

4,  904,  934 
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Included  in  this  class  were:  Onions,  12,400  tons,  worth  $464,32.5, 
of  which  $274,669  from  Spain,  $118,817  from  the  C’anarv  Islands, 
$20,441  from  Uruguay,  and  $29,869  from  the  United  States;  peas, 
8,529  tons,  worth  $831,988,  of  which  $448,147  from  Mexico,  .$320,243 
from  the  United  States,  $18,925  from  Germany,  $17,063  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  $17,754  from  Spain;  beans,  15,797  tons,  worth  $1,328,683, 
of  which  $4.38,540  from  Germany,  $410,023  from  the  Unite<l  States, 
$370,401  from  Mexico,  and  $36,424  from  France;  potatoes,  46,844 
tons,  worth  $1,603,029,  of  which  $980,126  from  the  United  States. 
$497,605  from  Canada,  $54,167  from  the  United  Kingdom,  .$27,907 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  $29,901  from  France;  other  fresh  and 
dried  vegetables,  4,461  tons,  worth  $143,629,  of  which  $114,898  from 
the  United  States,  and  $17,130  from  the  United  Kingdom;  canned 
and  other  preserved  vegetables,  $522,563,  of  which  $299,602  from 
Spain,  $107,713  from  the  United  States,  $47,115  from  I'rance,  and 
$42,739  from  Belgium. 

Beverages  and  oils. — The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


Spain . 

France* . 

United  States.... 
United  Kinitdoin 

Germany . 

Other  countries. . 

Total . 


1911 


.S2,  207,  949 
312,212 
:144..')SI 
252.  77H 
4().  703 
59,  870 


1912 


$2,  011,  490 
:501,  190 
282.  371 


251,. 571 
50,  tiOO 
18.477 


3,224,093  3,  .551.  777 


Articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Olive  oil  in  bottles,  5,783  dozens, 
worth  $17,859,  of  wliich  $16,512  from  France;  in  other  containers, 
1,814,579  gallons,  worth  $1,075,625,  of  which  $1,021,955  were  from 
Spain,  $46,267  from  the  United  States,  and  $7,386  from  France;  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  204,191  gallons,  worth  .$91,725,  of  which  $91,237  from  the 
United  States;  white  wines  in  bottles,  27,099  dozen,  worth  $103,461, 
of  which  $90,330  from  Spain  and  $9,938  from  France;  in  other  con¬ 
tainers,  462,602  gallons,  worth  $226,406,  of  which  $161,035  from 
Spain,  $37,951  from  France,  and  $16,036  from  Italy;  red  wine,  in 
bottles,  14,703  dozen,  worth  $39,945,  of  which  $36,428  from  Spain 
and  $2,770  from  France;  in  other  containers,  5,192,628  gallons,  worth 
$1,235,483,  of  which  $1,189,667  from  Spain,  .$29,800  from  Franco, 
$7,982  from  the  United  States,  and  $7,200  from  the  Canary  Islands; 
beer,  in  bottles,  408,180  dozen,  worth  $351,133,  of  which  $232,946 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $89,913  from  the  United  States,  and 
$25,828  from  Germany;  in  other  containers,  21,915  gallons,  worth 
$18,841,  of  which  $16,865  from  the  United  States  and  $1,606  from 
Germany;  cider,  in  bottles,  41,384  dozen,  worth  $80,944,  of  which 
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$77,994  from  vSpain;  champagne,  45,017  liters,  worth  S77,735,  of 
which  $59.‘27S  from  France,  $11,251  from  Spain,  and  $5,836  from  the 
United  States;  distilled  liquors  and  cordials,  498,394  liters,  worth 
$235,892,  of  which  $134,590  from  France,  $19,905  from  the  United 
States,  $18,813  from  Spain,  $26,479  from  Germany,  and  $15,945  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  vinegai’,  in  barrels,  25,927  gallons,  worth 
S7,!*36,  of  whicli  $4,S03  from  France  and  $2,063  from  Spain. 

Hairy  products. — The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


I'nilod  States _ 

United  Kingdom 

Spain . 

Germany . 

France . 

Other  countries. . 

Total . 


1911 

1912 

i‘ 

$739, 167 

$939, 442 

352, 133 

1,  064, 331 

40, 808 

45,  605 

36, 147 

14,  488 

'  15, 524 

14, 355 

1, 473, 252 

727, 418 

'  2,657,031 

2, 805,  639 

Ihider  this  heading  the  imports  were:  Condensed  milk,  15,271  tons, 
worth  $2,110,279,  of  which  $1,062,977  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$832,615  from  the  United  States,  and  $204,076  from  Norway;  butter, 
666  tons,  worth  $306,966,  of  which  $188,630  from  Denmark,  $55,458 
from  the  United  States,  $38,079  from  Spain,  $14,931  from  the 
Netherlands,  and  $7,259  from  France;  cheese,  1,485  tons,  worth 
$380,539,  of  which  $284,167  from  the  Netherlands,  $45,393  from  the 


United  States,  $17,873  from  Switzerland,  $9,283  from 
$7,522  from  Spain,  and  $7,096  from  France. 

All  other  alhnentary  substances  were  received  from: 

Germany, 

( 

j 

1911 

1912 

United  States . 

Spain . 

United  Kingdom . 

France . 

Germany . 

<  >ther  countries . 

$1,  242, 075 
194,  519 
24, 185 
26, 240 
7, 133 
2, 804, 896 

$1,  741,  428 
513,  428 
38,  065 
28,  939 
7,475 
3, 351, 093 

Total . 

4, 299, 048 

5, 680, 428 

Under  this  class  imports  were:  Cacao,  180,700  pounds,  worth 
$39,529,  of  which  $33,175  from  the  United  States  and  $2,285  from 
Venezuela;  refined  sugar,  857  tons,  worth  $69,013,  all  from  the  United 
States;  tea,  52  tons,  worth  $11,727,  of  which  $6,280  from  China  and 
$3,567  from  the  United  States;  coffee,  11,997  tons,  worth  $4,049,817, 
of  which  $3,524,944  from  Porto  Rico,  $435,757  from  the  United 
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States,  and  $79,360  from  Venezuela;  chocolate,  132,264  pounds, 
worth  $25,848,  of  which  $13,248  from  the  United  States  and  $8,281 
from  France;  confectionery,  1,826,437  pounds,  worth  $207,701,  of 
which  $73,697  from  the  United  States,  $73,383  from  Spain,  $30,855 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $10,681  from  France;  saffron,  9,904 
kUos,  worth  $138,073,  of  which  $137,862  from  Spain;  pepper  and 
other  spices,  $27,639,  of  which  $13,866  from  the  United  States, 
$3,334  from  Germany,  $3,323  from  the  Netherlands,  $2,450  from 
British  India,  and  $2,379  from  the  United  Kingdom;  oleomargarine, 
223,348  pounds,  worth  $24,846,  of  which  $22,696  from  the  United 


States;  eggs,  4,898,518  dozen,  worth  $1,046,360,  of  which  $1,039,395 
from  the  United  States. 

Miscellaneous  articles. — Imports  under  this  heading  were: 

1911 

1912 

1 

United  States . 

Germany . 

France . 

United  Kingdom . 

Spain . 

Other  countries . 

$1,408,415 

1  280,041 

380,  861 

1  165,705 

!  141,291 

469,  978 

1 

'  $1,575,589 
392,  457 
307,  619 
156,  729 
148,  437 
453, 083 

Total . ' 

2,846,291  i 

3, 033, 914 

This  classification  included:  Fans,  55,630  kilos,  worth  $59,941, 
of  which  $24,735  from  Japan,  $23,858  from  Spain,  $5,124  from  China, 
and  $2,018  from  the  United  States;  amber,  tortoise  shell,  and  jet, 
10,608  kilos,  worth  $58,603,  of  which  $41,920  from  France,  $7,134  from 
Austria-Hungary,  $5,352  from  Germany,  and  $1,985  from  the  United 
States;  articles  of  horn,  25,644  kilos,  worth  $90,211,  of  which  $59,635 
from  France,  $14,632  from  the  United  States,  $6,164  from  Germany, 
and  $4,216  from  Spain;  articles  of  celluloid,  9,991  kilos,  worth  $38,289, 
of  which  $12,790  from  Germany,  $10,575  from  the  United  States,  and 
$10,182  from  France;  oilcloth  for  floors,  1,137  meters,  worth  $1,068, 
of  which  $559  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $509  from  the  United 
States;  all  other  oilcloth,  208,026  kilos,  worth  $89,434,  of  which  $73,665 
from  the  United  States,  $7,414  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $6,829 
from  Germany;  matches,  33,762  gross,  worth  $40,067,  of  which  $24,838 
from  Belgium,  $7,774  from  France,  and  $7,068  from  Italy;  rubber 
hose,  and  other  manufactures  of  rubber,  95  tons,  worth  $145,930,  of 
which  $110,686  from  the  United  States,  and  $24,169  from  Germany; 
toys,  378  tons,  worth  $159,774,  of  which  $77,187  from  Germany, 
$36,068  from  the  United  States,  $18,826  from  Spain,  and  $20,631 
from  France;  walking  canes,  umbrellas,  and  parasols,  $108,492,  of 
which  $45,851  from  Spain,  $20,609  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $16,892 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  $9,829  from  Germany,  and  $6,168  from 
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Franco;  tombstones  and  accessories,  SI 2,567,  of  which  SI 2, 163  from 
theUnited  States;  hats,S(),074dozen.worthS41(),0]  1  ,of  which.S177,704 
from  Italy,  $105,772  from  the  United  States,  $39,290  from  Ecuador, 
$35,991  from  France,  $16,397  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $S,2SS 
from  Colombia;  cartridges  and  caps,  $29,674,  of  which  $2S,532  from 
the  United  States  and  $2,179  from  France;  waterproof  cloth,  163 
tons,  worth  $277, 4S3,  of  which  $150,506  from  the  United  States, 
$S2,5S1  from  tlie  United  Kingdom,  $12,059  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
$12,400  from  Italy,  and  $10,188  from  Spain;  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco,  149  tons,  worth  $52,922,  practically  all  from  the  United 
States;  articles  not  mentioned  or  not  classified  in  the  tariff,  4,775 
tons,  worth  $811,233,  of  which  $544,873  from  the  I’nited  States, 
$95,688  from  Germany,  $82,468  from  France,  $22,732  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $17,585  from  Argentina,  $13,429  from  Belgium,  and  $8,702 
from  Spain. 

The  last  classification  in  the  general  table  refers  to  arthies  free  of 
duty,  which  were  imported  from  the  following  countries: 


1911 

1912 

United  States . 

United  Kingdon . 

Spain . 

France . 

German  V . 

Other  countries . 

$7,305,757 
262,  757 
142,  639 
92,  578 
54,  681 

1  583, 303 

$7,767,589 

I  210,917 

!  637, 580 

'  438, 534 

j  50, 827 

730, 479 

Total . 

8,  441,715 

i  9, 833, 926 

The  principal  articles  under  this  heading  w^ere:  Manure,  8,151 
tons,  worth  $127,656,  of  which  $68,495  from  the  United  States, 
$57,369  from  Argentina;  paving  stones,  20,809  tons,  w'orth  $176,432, 
of  which  $175,857  from  Norway;  plow^s  and  cultivators,  1,049  tons, 
worth  $141,128,  of  which  $128,191  from  the  United  States,  and 
$12,417  from  the  United  Kingdom;  reapers,  222  tons,  worth  $64,420, 
of  which  $26,291  from  the  United  States,  and  $32,930  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  other  agricultural  implements,  810  tons,  worth 
$155,041,  of  which  $97,458  from  the  United  States,  $40,772  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $14,532  from  Germany;  trees  and  plants, 
$16,275,  of  wdiich  $13,568  from  the  United  States;  anthracite  coal, 
104,678  tons,  worth  $339,312,  of  wdiich  98,727  tons,  w'orth  $315,986, 
from  the  United  States,  and  5,951  tons,  w'orth  $23,326,  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  bituminous  coal,  1,088,765  tons,  w’orth  $3,383,294, 
of  which  1,087,420  tons,  worth  $3,376,870,  from  the  United  States, 
1,103  tons,  w'orth  $4,137,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  242  tons, 
worth  $2,278,  from  Germany;  coke,  9,492  tons,  worth  $42,398,  of 
wdiich  6,060,  worth  $26,526,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  3,432 
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tons,  worth  $15,872,  from  the  United  States;  henequen,  hemp,  etc., 
2,559  tons,  worth  $2.31,286,  of  which  $36,927  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  $167,118  from  the  United  States,  and  $19,243  from  Mexico; 
printed  books,  maps,  etc.,  $90,063,  of  which  $62,469  from  the  United 
States,  $17,374  from  France,  and  $5,662  from  Belgium;  wood  pulp 
and  news-print  paper,  6,215  tons,  w’orth  $340,524,  of  which  $245,504 
from  the  United  States,  $59,756  from  Canada,  and  $19,449  from 
Germany;  unplaned  pine  lumber,  144,663  Mfeet,  worth  $2,419,364,  of 
which  $2,055,311  from  the  United  States,  $307,734  from  Canada, 
$28,084  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $27,970  from  the  British  West 
Indies;  fresh  fish,  999,392  pounds,  worth  $19,638,  all  from  the 
United  States;  mineral  waters,  1,284,111  liters,  worth  $192,055,  of 
which  $101,942  from  Spain,  $51,455  from  France,  $23,999  from 
Belgium,  and  $9,373  from  the  United  States;  cheesecloth,  363  tons, 
worth  $237,490,  of  which  $117,567  from  the  United  States,  $17,211 
from  Belgium;  barbed  fence  wire,  7,121  tons,  worth  $318,925,  of 
which  $316,850  from  the  United  States,  and  $2,046  from  Belgium; 
other  free  imports  not  classified,  5,106  tons,  worth  $227,409,  of 
which  $201,768  from  the  United  States. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports,  by  countries,  for  the  past  four  fiscal  years  were: 


1909 

1910 

;  1911 

■ 

1912 

United  States . 

$109,407,613 
5, 013, 676 

!  $129, 328,  507 

‘  $113, 450,  732 

$122,  969, 463 

United  Kingdom . 

10, 696, 289 

5, 086,  762 

11,066,  954 

Germany . 

4, 053, 960 

3,646,398 

3,691,711 

3,  689,  522 

France . 

1,216,275 

1,549,080 

1, 405,  356 

2,  509, 488 

Spain . 

Other  American  conn- 

865.  519 

727,  297 

745, 197 

480, 161 

tries . 

Other  European  coun- 

2,660,971 

3,  391,  216 

3, 326, 383 

4, 371,  622 

tries . 

1, 081,  241 

915, 175 

822,  608 

915,  560 

All  other  countries . 

411,  814 

655, 058 

650, 116 

784,  525 

Total . 

124,711,069 

150,909,020 

129, 178,  865 

146,  787, 295 

Included  under  “Other  American  countries”  for  1912  are:  Canada, 
$1,526,791 ;  Argentina,  $1,120,715;  Chile,  $414,297 ;  Uruguay,  $410,841 ; 
Costa  Rica,  $104,918;  Colombia,  $223,828;  Panama,  $85,463;  Porto 
Rico,  $74,241;  Mexico,  $70,018;  Brazil,  $62,862;  Dutch  West  Indies, 
$50,803;  and  Peru,  $48,251.  Under  “Other  European  countries:” 
Netherlands,  $316,828;  Belgium,  $202,606;  Austria-Hungary, 
$202,584;  Gibraltar,  $62,034;  Italy,  $55,877;  and  Portugal,  $32,888. 
Under  “All  other  countrms:”  Australia,  $374,963;  French  Africa, 
$164,123;  Canary  Islands,  $160,533;  and  British  Africa,  $34,460. 
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For  the  calendar  year  1912  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
$145,185,933;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $11,446,336;  to  Germany, 
$6,199,172;  to  France,  $2,574,735;  and  to  Spain,  $659,213. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  exports,  by 
articles,  from  Cuba  during  the  last  four  fiscal  years: 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Animal  and  animal  i)roduct8: 

Live  animalfi . 

$38,  580 

$14,  623 

$17,  763 

$14, 667 

Hides  and  skins . 

1, 482, 108 

1,  894,  738 

1,707,  434 

1,  666,  587 

Other  animal  products . 

72,  757 

108, 280 

88, 062 

96,  500 

Sus'ar  and  molasses; 

Suftar . 

79, 130, 181 

108, 762, 632 

85, 168,  933 

102, 033,  516 

Molasses . 

1,  556,  695 

1, 477,  756 

1, 197, 433 

1, 390, 275 

Confectionery . 

47, 194 

44, 007 

48,000 

53,  355 

Fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables: 

Fruits . 

2, 359,  397 

2, 098, 089 

1,  835, 952 

2, 264, 229 

Grains  and  vegetables . 

674,  850 

453, 083 

437,  732 

473,  391 

Marine  products; 

Tortoise  shell . 

64,  843 

36,  828 

39,  235 

42,  541 

Sponges . 

271,596 

354,  855 

299, 139 

300, 273 

Mineral  products: 

Asphalt . 

47,  586 

13,  499 

13,711 

.54,  739 

Iron,  gold,  and  copper  ores. 

3, 362, 289 

4,  350,  476 

3, 874, 172 

3, 910, 305 

Old  metals . 

82,  751 

2,299 

162 

6, 468 

Forest  products: 

Vegetable  fibers . 

74,  891 

37, 431 

48, 540 

76,  388 

Wood . 

1, 516,  356 

1,  663,  398 

2, 109, 890 

1, 810, 162 

Dyes  and  tanning  material . . 

5 

40 

40 

Tobacco: 

U  nmanufactured . 

19, 084,  704 

15, 450,  943 

16,  888,  761 

17,  399,  403 

12,  900, 490 

12, 423, 007 

13, 098,  982 

13, 057, 484 

Miscellaneous: 

Bee  products . 

985, 952 

703,  680 

747, 852 

820,  742 

Distilled  products . 

359,  655 

356, 037 

431, 543 

580,  620 

Other  articles . 

326,  718 

216,  668 

174, 446 

305, 028 

Reexportations . 

271,471 

436,  651 

314,  256 

430,  622 

636,  827 

Total . 

124,711,069 

150, 909, 020 

129, 178, 865 

146,  787,  295 

Live  animals. — The  exports  under  this  heading  were: 


1911 

1912 

$9, 971 
1,177 

$13,  611 

Germany . 

375 

250 

431 

14,  667 

Spain . 

Otlier  countries . 

Total . 

250 
6,  365 

17,  763 

Included  in  tliis  class  wore:  Fifty-one  horses,  worth  $6,483,  of  which 
$5,833  to  the  United  States;  turtles,  worth  $6,929,  of  which  $6,668 
to  the  United  wStatos. 
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Hides  and  shins. — The  exports  under  this  heading  were: 

]911  j  1912 


Germany . 

United  States... 

France . 

United  Kingdom 
Other  countries. 

Total . 

Tito  principal  articles  in  this  classification  were:  Cattle  hides, 
6,705  tons,  worth  SI, 654,459,  of  which  S943,S59  to  CJermany,  S497,414 
to  the  United  States,  S135,597  to  France,  S37,000  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $25,640  to  the  Netherlands. 

Other  animal  products. — The  exports  under  this  heading  were: 

i  : 

1911  I  1912 

United  States. . 

Germany . 

France . 

Other  countries 

Total .... 

Included  in  this  class  were:  Horns,  hoofs,  and  bones,  1,954  tons, 
worth  $70,526,  of  which  $44,55<S  to  the  United  States,  $18,087  to  Cer- 
raany,  and  $4,600  to  Belgium;  other  animal  products,  401  tons,  worth 
$28,779,  of  which  $17,355  to  the  United  States,  and  $11,179  to 
Germany. 

Sugar. — The  exports  of  sugar  were: 

1911  i  1912 


United  Stales . $85,081,624  i  $94,264,287 

United  Kingdom .  8,'l,  605  ;  6,201,488 

France . i  1,2:19,160 

Other  countries .  3,704  ■  328,581 

Total .  85,168,933  102,033,516 


Included  in  this  class  were:  Crude  sugar,  3, 546, 603, ,593  pounds, 
worth  $101, .542, 170,  of  which  3,285,417,936  pounds,  worth  .$93,772,941 
to  the  United  States,  207,836,31.5  pounds,  w'orth  $6,201,488  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  42,968,219  pounds,  worth  $1,239,160  to 
Franco;  refined  sugar,  20,574,573  pounds,  worth  $491,346,  practically 
all  to  the  United  States. 


i  $66,685 

$61,  913 

i  1,403  ' 

26, 461 

1,164  ' 

2,  313 

.  6,110 

5,  813 

'  88,062 

96,  500 
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Mola  Huett. — The  exports  of  molasses  were: 


1911 

1912 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Gernianv . 

either  countries . 

Total . 

$720,619 

476,682 

27 

105  ' 

$802,  720 
497,  653 
740 
89, 162 

1,197,433 

1,  390,  275 

This  title  includes  molasses  and  suj^ar  syrup.  Of  the  former  the 
exports  were  42,812,173  gallons,  worth  .‘51,387,893,  of  which  28,332,552 
gallons,  worth  .5802,470  to  the  United  States,  and  12,4.50,356  gallons, 
worth  .5497,653  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Confectionerij. — The  exports  of  confectionery  were: 


1911 

1912 

United  States . 

$30,377 

$25,  659 

France . 

1,393 

2,  893 

3, 086 

;  2, 376 

Germany . 

350 

1  941 

United  kingdom . 

676 

714 

Other  countries . 

12,118 

20,  772 

Total . 

48,000 

i  53, 355 

Prints. — The  exports  of  fruits  were: 


1 

1 

1911 

1912 

1 

United  States . 

Spain . 

France . 

$1,830,972 
1,826 
21 
3, 133 

$2,  259,145 
915 
350 
3, 819 

Total . 

1 

1,83.5, 952 

1 

2,  264,  229 

The  principal  exports  in  this  classification  were:  4,741,000  coconuts, 
worth  .5109,784,  practic'ally  all  to  the  Ihiited  States;  oranges,  8,003,748 
pounds,  worth  .5145,465,  of  which  $141,699  to  the  United  States; 
pineapples,  30,381  tons,  worth  $1,117,709,  of  which  $873,025  to  the 
United  States;  bananas,  36,317  tons,  worth  $873,092,  practically  all 
to  the  United  States;  other  fruits,  650  tons,  worth  $17,807,  of  which 
$17,454  to  the  United  States. 
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Grains  and  vegetables. — The  exports  of  fp'ains  and  vegetables  were : 


1911 

1912 

United  States . 

$269,173 

$358, 897 

France . 

106,922 

86, 885 

Germany . 

38,457 

20, 392 

United  Kingdom . 

6 

2,  610 

2, 493 

1,768 

Other  countries . ; 

20, 681 

2,839 

Total . I 

437,  732 

473, 391 

The  principal  exports  in  this  classification  were:  Cacao,  2,5(>3,979 
pounds,  worth  $294,242,  of  which  $180,209  to  the  United  States, 
$86,815  to  France,  and  $20,376  to  Germany;  vegetables,  $178,801,  of 
which  $178,655  to  the  United  States. 

Marine  'products. — Under  this  heading  the  exports  were: 


1911 

i 

1 

1912 

France . 

$143,  800 

$154,  618 

United  States . 

107,632 

118,716 

United  Kingdom . 

57, 163 

44,  949 

Germany . 

23,  740 

17, 069 

Spain . 

5,  656 

3,  796 

tlther  countries . 

383 

3,  666 

Total . 

338,374 

342,  814 

Tliis  class  includes:  Tortoise  shell,  2,732  kilos,  worth  $42,541,  of 
which  $26,143  to  France,  and  $15,845  to  Germany;  sponges,  215,319 
kilos,  worth  $300,273,  67,984  kilos,  worth  $128,475,  to  France, 
105,033  kilos,  worth  $118,163,  to  the  United  States,  and  27,400  kilos, 
worth  $44,949,  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mineral  products. — In  1912  the  asphalt  exports  amounted  to  8,823 
tons,  worth  $54,739,  practically  all  to  the  United  States. 

Iron,  gold,  and  copper  ores. — Copper  ore,  71 ,801  tons,  worth  $576,870, 
all  to  the  United  States;  iron  ore,  1,250,642  tons,  worth  $3,174,618, 
all  to  the  United  States;  gold  ore,  58  tons,  worth  $158,817,  all  to  the 
United  States. 

Forest  products. — Under  vegetable  fibers,  the  principal  export  was: 
Yarey  palm  fiber,  940  tons,  worth  $34,847,  of  which  $29,216  to  Ger¬ 
many,  $1,600  to  France,  $1,550  to  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  $1,035 
to  the  United  States. 

Of  other  fibers,  there  were  exported  1,749  tons,  worth  $27,672,  of 
which  $27,576  went  to  the  United  States. 
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Woods. — The  exports  were: 


1911 

1912 

$1,  228, 267 
347, 812 
312, 179 
114,617 
29,  662 
77, 353 

1982, 676 
314,  685 
282, 461 
136,  702 

24, 130 
69,508 

2, 109, 890 

1, 810, 162 

Included  in  this  class  were;  Cedar,  467,562  M  feet,  worth  $914,420, 
of  which  $647,216  to  the  United  States,  $234,227  to  Germany,  and 
$26,340  to  the  Netherlands;  mahogany,  16,162  M  feet,  worth  $802,473, 
of  which  $289,967  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $275,244  to  the  United 
States,  $135,789  to  France,  and  $36,850  to  Germany;  other  woods, 
117,603  M  feet,  worth  $92,151,  of  which  $60,085  to  the  United  States, 
$19,772  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $10,397  to  Germany;  furniture 
$18,822,  of  which  $14,260  to  the  United  States,  and  $3,441  to  Spain; 
other  manufactures  of  wood,  $105,913,  of  which  $59,092  to  the 
United  States,  and  $44,496  to  Porto  Rico. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured.— exports  were: 


^  1911 

1 

1912 

United  States . 

'^14,  319, 155 
791, 046 
58, 480 
363,  761 
39, 478 
1, 316,  841 

$14, 954,  309 
871,  648 
81,  205 
74, 141 
20,  493 
1, 397, 607 

ifniled  Kingdom . 

16, 888,  761 

17, 399,  403 

Leaf  tobacco,  23,684,944  pounds,  worth  $13,819,823,  of  which 
16,769,318  pounds,  worth  $11,613,718,  to  the  United  States;  3,703,849 
pounds,  worth  $865,432,  to  Germany;  91 1,776  pounds,  worth  $444,568, 
to  Canada;  793,474  pounds,  worth  $408,965,  to  Argentina;  255,666 
pounds,  worth  $112,200,  to  Austria-Hungary;  200,251  pounds,  worth 
$95,815  to  Uruguay;  102,068  pounds,  worth  $81,205,  to  France; 566,290 
pounds,  worth  $74,141,  to  Spain;  44,789  pounds,  worth  $32,495,  to 
Australia;  83,914  pounds,  worth  $25,030,  to  Chile;  36,849  pounds, 
worth  $19,963,  to  Mexico;  41,517  pounds,  worth  $19,093,  to  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  40,442  pounds,  worth  $10,110,  to  Portugal. 
Stems,  5,385,144  pounds,  worth  $3,575,702,  of  which  $3,340,591  to 
the  United  States,  $173,920  to  Canada,  $33,450  to  Argentina,  and 
$11,776  to  Uruguay. 
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Tobacco,  manufactured. — Tlie  exports  were: 


1911 

1912 

1 

United  .States . 

Itl 

$3,  863, 186 

United  Kingdom . 

:i,  97(5, 12.4 

3,  822,  556 

(iermauv . 

L,  188,  46:5 

1. 104,  166 

France . 

68:1,437 

653, 110 

.Spain . 

290,212 

344,  780 

Otlier  count rie.s . 

2,649,605  , 

3,  269,  686 

Total . ; 

13,098,982 

i:i.057.  484 

C’ifiars,  176,143,708,  worth  S12,27(),447,  of  which  53,793,036,  worth 
$3,852,235,  to  the  United  States;  5!), 784,91 2,  worth  $3,798,175,  to  the 
United  Kingdom;  15,164,013,  wortli  $1,092,368,  to  Germany;  1 1,807,- 
679,  worth  $669,621,  to  ('anada;  5,659,440,  worth  $645,894,  to  Argen¬ 
tina;  9,085,172,  worth  $596,886,  to  France;  4,345,146,  worth  $343,169, 
to  Spain;  3,573,702,  worth  $342,928,  to  Chile;  5,466,603,  wortli 
$341,867,  to  Australia;  931,789,  worth  $9(),147,  to  Uruguay;  1,005,375. 
worth  $86,308,  to  Austria-Hungary;  725,200,  worth  $50,574,  to  Italy; 
and  637,743,  worth  $46,224,  to  Belgium.  Cheroots  and  cigarettes. 
15,045,820  boxes,  worth  $447,577,  of  which  $128,026  to  Colombia, 
$62,194  to  Panama,  $45,223  to  Dutch  West  Indies,  $36,838  to  Peru, 
$26,706  to  (diile,  $20,460  to  French  Africa,  $16,282  to  Brazil,  $16,016 
to  Costa  Kica,  $14, .504,  to  Mexico,  and  $14,446  to  the  Canary  Islands. 
Smoking  tobacco,  768,299  pounds,  worth  $343,338,  of  which  $103,025 
to  French  Africa,  $71,773  to  Colombia,  $48,330  to  France,  $33,327  to 
Gibraltar,  $19,585  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $14,032  to  Argentina,  and 
$12,577  to  Chile. 

Bee  'products. — The  exports  under  this  heading  were: 


1911 

1912 

1295,391  ' 
201,223  ' 
1,044 

i  45,762  , 
1  204,432  ' 

.1329,  209 

228,  252 

A,  625 

950 

257,  706 

Total . 

7-47,8.52 

820,  742 

Included  in  this  class  were:  Wax,  1,284,254  pounds,  worth 

$345,658,  of  which  $166,571  to  the  Ihiited  States,  $143,177  to  Ger¬ 
many,  $12,635  to  the  Netherlands,  $11,910  to  Belgium,  and  $10,9.59 
to  Russia;  honey,  8,821,216  pounds,  worth  $476,407,  of  which 
$187,3.55  to  Germany,  $109,090  to  the  Netherlands,  $10.5,614  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  $61,741  to  the  United  States. 
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Distilled  products. — The  exports  under  this  lieadin"  were: 


! 


1911  1 

1912 

$97,828  1 
6,100 
12,617  1 
1,198 
3i:i,794 

$108,  408 
27, 682 
6, 443 
4,  593 
!  433, 494 

4:n.  .54,3 

j  .580. 620 

Included  in  this  class  were:  Brandy,  2,177,435  gallons,  •worth 
$420,281,  of  which  $194,845  to  Uruguay,  $94,489  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  $69,990  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $21,581  to  the  United 
States;  alcohol,  297,779  gallons,  worth  $98,066,  of  which  $78,989  to 
Costa  Rica,  $11,704  to  Nicaragua,  and  $4,314  to  Uruguay;  rum, 
230,981  gallons,  worth  $54,992,  of  which  $35,404  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  $5,285  to  Puerto  Rico,  $5,057  to  Uruguay,  and  $4,539  to 
the  United  States. 

Other  articles. — The  exports  under  this  heading  were: 


1 

1 

1911 

1912 

$89,  268 
2,  704 

$160,  .309 
36,  954 
11,  670 
6,  637 
3,  791 
85,  667 

4.  779 

2, 030 

554 

75,111 

174.446 

305.  028 

1 

In  this  class  the  principal  export  •was:  Pharmaceutical  products, 
$46,955,  of  which  $25,828  to  the  United  States  and  $14,756  to 
Mexico. 

Reexportations. — The  great  bulk  of  the  reexports  went  to  the 
United  States,  $341,837. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


The  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  CHILDREN’S  CONGRESS 
held  in  the  Argentine  Republic  was  inaugurated  in  Buenos  Aires  on 
October  12,  1913,  with  a  large  attendance  of  teachers  and  other  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  educational  matters.  The  principal  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  referred  to  questions  concerning  hygiene,  school  administra¬ 
tion,  sanitary  supervision  in  schools,  mental  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child,  indoor  and  open-air  exercise,  sports,  etc.  In 
connection  with  the  congress  a  school  exhibition  was  held  which  was 

maintained  open  for  inspection  and  study  until  November  20, 1913. - 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Entre  Rios  has  passed  a  law  establish¬ 
ing  a  SCHOOL  OF  AVICULTURE  in  the  San  Jose  Colony,  depart¬ 
ment  of  Colon.  The  grounds  of  the  new  school  \vill  occupy  an  area  of 

50  hectares. - A  law  of  September  16,  1913,  provides  that  all 

vessels  entering  or  clearing  from  .(Argentine  ports  and  which  have  50 
or  more  persons  aboard,  including  passengers  and  crew,  shall  be 
equipped,  wdthin  90  days  from  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  with 
WIRELESS  telegraph  installations  capable  of  communicating  at 
least  200  kilometers  in  the  case  of  fluvial  craft,  and  at  least  560 
kilometers  in  the  case  of  seagoing  vessels.  The  violation  of  this 
law  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  pesos  ($450  to 

$2,250). - The  proposed  BUDGET  of  the  Argentine  Government 

for  1914  shows  expenses  amounting  .to  451,439,322  pesos  national 

currency  ($203,147,695). - The  sales  of  FINE  CATTLE  at  the 

stock  show  held  in  Bahia  Blanca  in  October,  1913,  amounted  to 

210,000  pesos  ($94,500). - A  deposit  of  PETROLEUM  14  meters 

thick  has  been  found  in  the  Rivadavia  oil  fields  in  well  No.  11  at  a 
depth  of  565  meters.  From  well  No.  14  in  this  same  district  petro¬ 
leum  to  the  amount  of  320  cubic  meters  was  extracted  in  one  week. 
Well  No.  13,  which  is  provided  with  9-inch  piping,  has  been  sunk 

to  a  depth  of  482  meters. - According  to  the  SCHOOL  CENSUS 

of  1912,  the  Argentine  Republic  had  during  that  year  1,500,664 
children  of  school  age,  of  which  number  803,395  attended  the  primary 

schools. - A  recent  executive  decree  approves  the  plan  prepared  by 

the  general  railway  board  for  construction  in  1913  and  1914  by  the 
Argentine  Government  of  STATE  RAILWAYS  involving  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  7,007,967  pesos  ($3,153,585).  The  Argentine  Congress 
has  authorized  the  Government  to  sell  the  railway  from  Diamante  to 

Curuzu-Cuatia. - The  President  of  the  Repubhc  has  appointed  a 

commission  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  formulating  and  carrying 
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out  a  program  of  taking  a  general  CENSUS  of  the  Republic  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  law  9108.  The  date  recommended  for 

taking  this  census  is  May  10,  1914. - The  experimental  subtropical 

AGRICULTURAIj  station,  established  at  Guemes,  Province  of 
Salta,  department  of  Campo  Santo,  has  been  given  200  hectares 
of  land  by  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Salta  for  experimental 
work  in  the  cultivation  of  citrous  fruits.  This  station  has  been  quite 
successful  in  raising  cotton  and  expects  to  obtain  a  yield  in  1914 
of  3,000  kilos  of  ginned  cotton  per  hectare.  The  cultivation  of 
tobacco  and  the  growing  of  tropical  fruits  is  also  being  successfully 
carried  on  at  this  station. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Bolivia  for  the  year  1914 
gives  the  estimated  receipts  from  Federal  and  departmental  reve¬ 
nues  as  27,876,678  bolivianos  ($11,150,671),  of  which  amount 
25,258,405  bolivianos  are  Federal  revenues  and  2,618,273  bolivianos 
are  departmental  revenues.  The  disbursement  of  these  revenues  in 
detail  is  to  be  as  follows: 


Federal  revenues.  |  Bolivianos.  Departmental  revenues. 


Concress . 

Foreign  relations . 

Home  Government  and  fomento. 

Treasury . 

Justire  and  industry . 

Instruction  and  agriculture . 

Wardepartment . 

Colonies . 


497,572 

1,005,514 

4,055,000 

8,496,435 

1,769,489 

2,650,979 

5,070,629 

1,712,787 


25,258,405 


I.a  Paz . 

Potosi . 

Cochabamba. 
(  hu^uisaca.. 

Beni . 

Santa  Cruz... 

Oruro . 

Tarija . 


I 


I  Bolivianos. 


918. 160 
512,050 
420,032 
185,054 
170, 420 
150,000 

141.161 
121,396 


2,618,273 


The  budget  of  Bolivia  for  1912  amounted  to  20,164,602  bolivianos 

($8,065,840). - The  contract  of  June  28,  1912,  between  the  Bolivian 

Government  and  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  so  as  to  require  the  installation  of  the  following  WIRELESS- 
TELEGRAPH  STATIONS:  La  Paz,  100  kilowatts;  Yacuiba,  Riber- 
alta,  and  Cochabamba,  15  kilowatts;  Sucre,  Cobija,  Trinidad,  Puerto 
Suarez,  Santa  Cruz,  Rurrenabaque  and  Magdalena  or  Raures,  5  kilo¬ 
watts.  The  station  at  La  Paz  must  be  able  to  communicate  direct 
with  the  capitals  of  the  neighboring  countries,  such  as  Valparaiso, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as  well  as  with  the  wireless  stations 
in  Bolivian  territory  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  regardless  of 
atmospheric  conditions.  The  Marconi  Co.  is  given  the  right  to 
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exploit  the  Bolivian  wireless-telegraph  system  for  a  period  of  30  yearn, 
after  w'hich  time  the  stations  and  equipment  referred  to  revert  to  the 
Government  of  Bolivia.  Tlie  company  agrees  to  instruct  wireless- 
telegraph  oiieratoi-s  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  to  furnish 

plans  for  the  construction  of  houses,  buildings,  and  foundations. - 

Casius  Clay  has  proposed  to  the  municipal  board  of  the  city  of  La  Paz 
a  loan  of  8,000,000  bolivianos  ($3,200,000).  Of  this  amount 
2,000,000  bolivianos  will  be  used  in  funding  the  municipal  debt, 
2,000,000  in  the  construction  of  a  market,  and  the  remainder  in  water¬ 
works,  pavements,  etc. - ^The  Government  of  Bolivia  will  hold  an 

EXPOSITION  at  La  Paz  from  June  30  to  August  30,  1914,  at  which 
the  exhibits  collected  for  use  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at 
San  Francisco  are  to  be  displayed.  The  exliibits  are  to  consist  of 
raw  materials,  minerals,  manufactures,  agiicultural  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  country. - ^The  city  of  Sucre  has  a  FACTORY  in  which 

silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods  are  made.  The  factory  is  under  the 
direction  of  Francisco  Gabuardi.— — An  ad  referendum  protocol  has 
been  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  pro\dding  for  the  making  of  a  definite  BOUNDARY 

TREATY. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Bolivian  Congress 

authorizing  the  Bank  of  the  Nation  to  increase  its  capital  to  50,000,000 

bolivianos  ($20,000,000). - A  recent  executive  decree  prohibits  the 

issuing  of  PASSES  by  the  railway  companies  to  officials  of  the  Boliv¬ 
ian  Government.  Public  officials  have  the  right  to  obtain  railway 
tickets  through  the  Government,  when  traveling  on  public  business, 
at  half  price. 


The  RUBBER  EXPOSITION,  which  was  inaugurated  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  October,  1913,  was  visited  by  a  large  number  of  rubber 
growers  and  representatives  of  the  rubber  interests  from  various  parts 
of  the  Republic,  and  especially  from  the  States  of  Amazonas,  Ccara, 
Matto  Grosso,  and  Maranhao.  The  President  of  Brazil  has  signed  a 
decree  reducing  the  export  duties  on  rubber  from  the  State  of  Ama¬ 
zonas  and  the  Acre  Territory  10  per  cent. - ^The  bid  recently  sub¬ 

mitted  to  the  Government  of  Brazil  by  a  representative  of  the  South 
American  Co.,  for  the  construction  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  a  WHARF 

between  the  marine  arsenal  and  Calabouco,  has  been  accepted. - 

The  Senate  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil  approved  on  October  7,  1913, 
the  amplification  of  the  boundary  TREATY  with  Uruguay. - ^Tho 
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('onj'ri-ss  of  Brazil  lias  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  the  sum  of  1,500  contos  (S819,000)  for  expenses  at  the  San 

Francisco  [and  London  EXPOSITIONS.^ - ^The  Madeira-Mamore 

Railway  has  negotiated  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  ($14,550,000)  in  London, 
and  the  Brazil  Railway  has  contracted  for  a  loan  of  an  equal 

amount. - Sr.  Adolfo  Gordo  has  been  elected  to  fdl  the  vacancy  in  the 

Brazilian  Senate  caused  by  the  death  of  ex-President  Campos  Salles. - 

In  September,  1913,  immigrants  to  the  number  of  5,322  entered  the 
Iteiudilic  of  Brazil  through  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. - The  Gov¬ 

ernment  of  Sao  Paulo  has  contracted  with  an  agricultural  cooperative 
socii'ty  in  Santos  to  encourage  the  EXPORTATION  OF  FRUITS 
ami  to  push  the  sale  of  Brazilian  fruits  in  the  markets  of  Montevideo 

an<l  Buenos  Aires. - After  a  cari'ful  examination  by  the  department 

of  hygiene  of  the  city  of  Berlin  of  Brazilian  YERBA  MATE,  generally 
known  as  Paraguayan  tea,  the  German  Government  has  exempted  this 
product  from  the  payment  of  duties  when  imported  into  Berlin  from 

the  German  colonies  of  Brazil. - The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Rio 

Grande  in  a  recent  MESSAGE  states  that  the  school  population  of  the 
State  numbers  79,723  pupils.  The  revenues  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 
for  the  year  1914  are  estimated  at  18,222  contos  ($9,949,212).— — One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven  Japanese  IMMIGRANTS  arrived 

at  the  [port  of  Santos  in  1913  in  the  Japanese  ship  IFa^-asa  Maru. - 

The  prefect  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  requested  from  the  municipal  board 
of  that  city  a  loan  of  5,000  contos  ($2,730,000)  for  use  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  S(  HOOL  BUILDINGS  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. - \  recent  exec¬ 

utive  decree  authorizes  the  extension  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Santa 
Victoria  do  Palmar  RAILWAY  from  the  latter  place  to  a  point  on  the 

Uruguayan  frontier  between  San  Miguel  and  Chuy  Creeks. - The 

Brussels  CONVENTION  on  the  collision  of  vessels  at  sea  and  aid  to 
mariners,  signed  at  Bru.ssels  on  September  23, 1910,  has  been  approved 
by  the  Congress  of  Brazil. - ^The  Belgium  TIN  Mining  Co.  of  Brus¬ 
sels  has  been  authorized  to  operate  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil. - The 

COFFEE  crop  of  Brazil  for  1914-15  is  estimated  at  not  over  16,300,000 
sacks. 


During  the  first  nine  months  of  1913  the  CUSTOMS  REVENUES 
of  the  Republic  of  Chile  amounted  to  111,1.32,173  gold  pesos 
($40, .563, 243)  and  1,720,6.50  paper  pesos  ($369,939).  This  is  a  net 
increase  of  10,383,772  gold  pesos  ($3,790,076)  as  compared  with  the 
revenues  collected  during  the  same  period  of  1912. - Fernando 
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Guclenschwager  has  applied  to  the  Chilean  Congress  for  a  concession 
authorizing  him  to  construct  a  broad-gauge  RAILWAY  from 
Ijoncoche  to  Villarrica.  The  petitioner  offers  to  build  the  railway 
provided  he  is  granted  by  the  Chilean  Government  a  guaranteed 
return  of  .'5  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  which  is  estimated  at 
£217,476  ($1,087,380),  including  construction  work  and  rolling  stock. 
The  construction  of  this  railway  will  open  a  rich  lumber  region  of  the 
Republic,  and  will  stimulate  the  interchange  of  products  with  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  especially  the  stock  traffic  from  the  Neuquen, 

Rio  Negro,  and  Chubut  territories. - According  to  a  report  of  the 

consul  of  Cliile  in  San  Francisco,  the  exports  from  the  Republic  of 
Chile  to  the  State  of  California  consists  at  the  present  time  entirely 
of  NITRATES,  of  which  product  California  received  68,307  tons  in 
1911  and  79,946  tons  in  1912.  The  principal  export  from  California 
to  Chile  is  crude  petroleum,  which  is  employed  as  a  fuel  in  the  nitrate 
fields.  During  the  fiist  half  of  1913  the  shipments  of  crude  petroleum 

to  Chile  from  Cahfornia  ports  aggregated  130,168  tons. - Engineer 

Pedro  Coevas  has  been  sent  by  the  Chilean  Government  to  make  a 

MINING  MAP  of  the  Province  of  Antofagasta. - The  imports  of 

the  port  of  VALPARAISO  from  1896  to  1912,  inclusive,  are  calcu¬ 
lated  at  more  than  7,000,000  tons.  The  tonnage  per  year  is  as 
follows:  1896,  310,000  tons;  1897,  350,000;  1898,  350,000;  1899, 
270,000;  1900,  330,000;  1901,  360,000;  1902,  350,000;  1903,  360,000; 
1904,  380,000;  1905,  390,000;  1906,  4.50,000;  1907,  540,000;  1908, 
490,000;  1909,  480,000;  1910,  5.30,000;  1911,  550,000;  and  1912, 
600,000.  The  cost  of  handling  this  freight  is  estimated  at  from 
15  to  20  pesos  ($3.22  to  $4.30)  per  ton.  When  the  port  works  at  Val¬ 
paraiso  are  completed  the  cost  of  discharging  freight  will  not  exceed 

5  pesos  ($1.07)  per  ton. - A  law  has  been  promulgated  authorizing 

the  President  of  the  Republic  of  ('Idle  to  ratify  the  ad  referendum 
contract  made  by  the  minister  of  Chile  in  Austria  with  an  Austrian 
STEAMSHIP  C'OMPANY  to  ojxTate  a  line  of  steamers  between 
the  two  countries.  The  company  is  granted  a  subvention  of  £7,212 

($36,060)  per  annum. - The  TUBERCULOSIS  SANITARIUM, 

near  Valparaiso,  is  one  of  the  best-equip[)ed  institutions  of  its  kind 
in  South  America.  The  location  is  jdeturesque,  the  climate  ideal, 
and  the  buildings  and  grounds  well  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  The  hospital  receives  the 

support  of  the  Valparaiso  tuberculosis  league. - The  following 

WIRELESS  stations  aie  in  operation  in  ('Idle:  ;Vrica,  Antofagasta, 
Coquimbo,  Valparaiso,  La  Mocha,  Talcahuano,  and  Punta  Arenas. 
The  British  Government  is  to  establish  a  wireless  station  on  the 
Falkland  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the  wireless 
station  at  Punta  Arenas. 


On  November  13  last  the  Perez  Rosa  Steamship  Co.  placed  the 
STEAMER  Bucaramanga,  intended  for  the'  navigation  of  the  lower 
Magdalena  River,  in  public  service.  The  new  boat  is  a  rapid  vessel, 
equipped  with  electric  lights  and  ventilators,  and  has  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences. - Law  38,  enacted  in  1913,  orders  a  marble  AIONU- 

MENT  to  the  Colombian  patriot,  Juan  del  Corral,  erected  in  Rionegro 
Cemetery,  department  of  Antioquia.  Law  40  of  the  same  year 
commemorates  the  death  of  Ricaurte,  and  provides  that  March  25, 
1914,  the  centenary  of  said  event,  shall  be  a  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY. 

- The  National  Congress  has  authorized  the  construction  of 

WHARVES  at  ports  Girardot  and  Honda,  and  the  repair  of  ports 

Ambalema,  Purificacion,  and  Neiva  in  the  upper  Magdalena. - 

The  President  has  promulgated  law  45  of  the  present  year  author¬ 
izing  the  conversion  board  to  exchange  certain  NATIONAL  SILVER 
COINS,  minted  before  1911,  and  which  circulate  in  the  department 
of  North  Santander,  the  Intendency  of  Choco,  and  the  Commissary 
of  ^Vrauca.  The  law  also  pro^ddes  for  the  retirement  of  silver  coin, 
minted  under  law  0.900,  which  circulates  in  the  same  parts  of  the 
country,  by  exchange  for  Colombian  or  English  gold,  new  silver 

coins  or  bank  bills,  as  the  holder  of  the  coin  may  prefer. - Congress 

has  passed  a  bill  concerning  the  removal  of  the  BAR  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Magdalena  River.  Unobstructed  navigation  through  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  of  great  importance  to  Barranquilla,  and  deep 
water  there  wiU  make  the  city  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the  Atlantic 

and  will  enable  vessels  of  deep  draft  to  reach  the  port  of  Sabanilla. - 

The  department  of  Boyaca  celebrated  on  December  10,  1913,  the 
CENTENARY  of  its  independence  proclaimed  in  the  Constitution 

of  1811.  That  day  has  been  made  a  national  holiday. - Decree  914 

of  November  4  last  provides  that  VEGETABLE  IVORY  coming 
from  the  lands  of  private  persons,  in  order  to  be  exported  free  of 
taxes,  shall  be  accompanied  by  documents  showing  its  origin.- — —A 
national  MOVING-PICTURE  company,  with  18  branches  in  the 
Republic,  has  been  organized  at  Barranquilla  with  a  capital  of 

SI 50,000. - ^Machinery  has  been  installed  in  Barranquilla  for  the 

manufacture  of  woven  fabrics,  and  especially  aU  kinds  of  TOWELS. 

- Swift  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  taken  steps  for  the  erection  of 

a  (,'OLD-STORAGE  plant  and  slaughterhouse  at  Santa  Marta  with 

a  capacityjfor  300  beeves  daily. - An  American  company  has  bought 

a  league  of  land  near  Papayal  on  the  Magdalena  River,  to  be  used  in 
CATTLE  raising  and  the  lumber  business. - Construction  work 
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on  a  BRANCH  RAILWAY  to  connect  Amolaima  with  the  Ciirardot 

Railway  wtvs  commenced  on  October  11,  1913. - In  1912  the  post 

otiice  received  $.593,087.20  gold,  and  expended  $.525,529.07,  leaving 
a  net  balance  of  .$67,558.13.  The  excess  of  mail  carried  during  that 
year,  as  compared  with  1911,  was  1,312,686  letters  and  post  cards. 
891,187  newspapers  and  pieces  of  printed  matter,  and  11,669  regis¬ 
tered  pieces. - The  TELEORAMS  handled  by  the  national  tele¬ 

graph  oHices  in  1912  numbered  1,694,660  and  produce<l  revenues 
amounting  to  $381,730.53.  The  number  of  official  telegrams  han¬ 
dled  during  the  same  period  was  780,822. 


The  REVENUES  of  the  Government  of  ('osta  Rica  collected 
duriiig  the  first  nine  months  of  1913,  that  is  to  say,  from  January  to 
September,  inclusive,  amounted  to  7,150,072  colones  ($3,324,783), 
as  comjiared  with  7,278,984  colones  ($3,384,727)  duiing  the  same 
pei  iod  of  1912.  These  revenues  were  jtroduced  from  customs  recei])ts, 
tax  on  liquors,  sealed  paper,  stamps,  posts  and  telegraphs,  I’acific 
Railway,  Government  lands.  Government  printing  office,  registra¬ 
tions,  banana  exports,  and  from  a  number  of  other  sources. - 

The  CONGRESS  of  Costa  Rica,  which  met  in  extra  session  on  No¬ 
vember  3,  1913,  was  assembled  for  the  purjjose,  among  other  tilings, 
of  acting  upon  the  concessions  granted  to  S.  Pearson  &  Son,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Congress,  on  Sejitember  27  and  October  18,  1913, 
concerning  the  exploration  and  exjiloitation  of  petroleum  and  similar 
fuels.  This  same  congress  was  also  called  together  to  consider  the 
contract  made  by  the  treasury  depaitment  with  Eusebio  Ortiz,  to 
establish  a  coastwise  service  on  the  Pacific  coast  between  (’oco  and 
Golfo  Dulce;  the  contract  made  by  the  department  of  fomento  on 
June  29,  1913,  with  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  Steamshi])  Co.  for  the  trans- 
])ortation  of  the  mails;  the  contract  made  by  the  dejiaitmiuit  of 
fomento  with  Federico  Peralta  for  the  cultivation  and  dev(4o])ment 
of  textile  fibeis,  and  to  act  on  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
in  the  Province  of  Guanacaste  between  Coco  and  Ijiberia,  and  Fila- 
delfia  and  Santa  Cruz. - A  TELEPHONE  line  has  beim  com¬ 
pleted  between  San  Gabriel,  (’angrejal,  and  Sabanilla. - A  NEW 

MAGAZINE  entitled  “La  Guia  llustrada”  (Illustrated  Guide)  is 
being  published  at  San  Jose  by  Jorge  Lobo.  The  new  publication 
will  pay  esjiecial  attention  to  questions  relating  to  commei-ce  and 
industiy. - The  capital  of  the  ANGLO-COST  A  RICAN  BANK  has 
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been  increased  to  1,200,000  colones  ($558,000),  and  a  reserve  fund 
of  1,000,000  colones  ($465,000)  has  been  set  aside,  so  that  tlie  bank 
now  represents  an  investment  of  2,200,000  colones  ($1,023,000).  On 
July  1  last  this  bank  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary. - The  mu¬ 

nicipal  MARKET  now  being  constructed  at  Puntarenas  by  Enrique 

McAdam  Revelo  will  cost  108,650  colones  ($50,522.25). - The 

city  of  Heredia  has  taken  preliminary  steps  for  utilizing  the  waters 
of  the  Iloja  River  in  generating  electric  light  and  power  for  the 
use  of  the  municipality  and  for  jnivate  aird  industrial  purposes. 
With  this  object  in  view  an  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  and  power  jdant  is  to 
be  erected  and  put  in  o])eration  by  the  municipality  before  the  close 

of  1914. - Alberto  and  Manuel  ^lurillo  Rodriguez  have  aj)plied  to 

to  the  department  of  fomento  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  for 
permission  to  use  1 1 7  liters  of  water  per  second  from  the  stream  called 
“(^uebi  ada  de  la  f’aneria  ”  for  operating  an  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 

POWER  PLANT  at  San  Pedro  do  Poas. - -On  October  17,  1913, 

the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  officially  received  Ernesto 
T.  Lefevre,  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
who  was  sent  to  Costa  Rica  on  a  s])ecial  mission  from  the  Government 
of  Panama. 


The  annual  MESSAGE  which  President  Mcn()cal|  delivered  to 
the  National  Congress  on  November  3,  1913,  contained  a  complete 
and  detailed  report  of  the  work  and  needs  of  each  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government.  Reference  is  made  to  the  annulment  of 
the  Port  Co.  concession  and  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Cuba  upholding  the  validity  of  the  j)rocedure  which  the  Executive 
followed  in  disposing  of  that  question. 

The  President  announces  the  adherence  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba  to  the  international  tussociation  for  the  legal  protection  of 
workmen,  the  headquarter  of  whicli  are  in  Switzerland,  recom¬ 
mends  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  criminal  procedure,  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  establishing  a  department  of  labor,  and  the  necessity  of 
solving  problems  of  monetary  reform  and  institutions  of  credit 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests 
of  the  island. 

Referring  to  the  foreign  claims  which  were  left  hi  abeyance  during 
the  summer,  the  President  states  that  they  are  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  through  diplomatic  channels  with  the  probability  of  a  favor¬ 
able  settlement. 
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The  department  of  state  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  is  at  present 
working  on  the  question  of  establisiiing  a  parcels-j)ost  treaty  •wdth 
the  Governments  of  Costa  Kica,  England,  Belgium,  and  Venezuela, 
and  commercial  treaties  are  being  negotiated  with  the  Netherlands 
and  Chile. 

The  President  states  that  he  has  followed  with  great  interest  the 
pn)blem  of  the  new  customs  tarilF  of  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  the  commercial  reciprocity  treaty  existing  between  the  two 
countries,  and  that  he  has  been  ably  assisted  in  so  doing  by  the 
Cuban  minister  to  Washington. 

The  Government  of  Cuba  has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the 
Universal  Peace  Congress  pr('j)osed  In^  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  has  advised  the  United  States 
through  the  American  legatioji  in  Habana  that  Cuba  is  dispc'sed  to 
enter  into  such  a  convention. 

The  income  from  the  consular  service  is  shown  to  be  increasing 
rapidly  during  the  last  few  months,  the  receipts  for  the  last  four 
months  having  amounted  to  $218,583.60,  or  $24,135.22  more  than 
for  the  same  months  of  last  year. 

A  parcels  post  is  recommended  for  the  island  of  Cuba  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  states  that  a  reasonable  parcels-post  rate  would  greatly 
increase  the  income  of  the  department  of  posts.  Congress  is  asked 
to  appropriate  a  sum  sufficient  to  repair  the  Government  telegraph 
lines. 

On  May  19,  1913,  the  new  administration  began  with  $1,501,- 
962.25,  and  since  that  time  the  Government  has  collected  $17,631,- 
504.14.  An  account  of  the  w^ay  this  money  has  been  spent  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  message.  The  President  advises  the  negotiation  of  a 
loan. 

The  message  deals  extensively  with  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
the  plans  the  Government  has  for  increasing  immigration,  the 
arrangements  that  have  been  made  for  agricultural  schools,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  seeds,  and  other  similar  subjects. 

A  reform  of  the  judiciary  system  is  urged,  and  the  Cuban  tariff 
is  assailed  as  being  obsolete  and  not  in  accord  with  the  necessities 
of  present  conditions.  The  Ih’esidcnt  urges  that  something  be  done 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  Donald  Steamship  Co.,  an  American  corporation  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  City,  has  established  a  semimonthly  STEAM¬ 
SHIP  SERVICE  between  New  York  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
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the  first  steamer  having  left  New  York  the  middle  of  November.  1 913, 
for  Monte  Cliristi,  Puerto  Plata,  Samana,  Sanchez,  La  Komana,  San 
Pedro  de  Macoris,  Santo  Domingo,  Azua,  and  Barabona.  The  com- 
])any  has  rapid,  commodious,  and  well-ecpiipped  sliips  fitted  up  for 
freight  and  passenger  traffic.  This  company  also  maintains  a  line  of 
vessels  between  Puerto  Rico  and  New  York. — —Fernando  A.  Brea 
and  Geo.  B.  W.  Fletcher  have  been  granted  deeds  to  the  Progreso 
MINING  CLAIMS,  comprising  properties  situated  at  Loma  Mateo 
Pico,  Loma  Sillon  de  la  Viuda,  Rio  Ozama,  *\rroyo  Dos  Bocas,  La 
Guasima,  El  (’armen,  and  Loma  La  Gallina,  Province  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  jurisdiction  of  the  commune  of  Yamasa,  covering  an  area  of 
about  30  kilometers  square,  and  containing  gold,  iron,  and  nickel 
mines. - The  charges  for  the  certifying  of  FREIGHT  MANI¬ 

FESTS  and  consular  invoices,  collected  up  to  the  present  time  through 
the  consulates,  are  now  to  bo  collected  through  the  customhouses 
where  the  freight  manifests  and  consular  invoices  are  presented. 
The  charges  are  due  in  cash  and  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
payment  of  fees  connected  with  the  consular  service.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  became  effective  November  15,  1913. - ^The  Government  of 

the  Dominican  Republic  has  provided  for  a  new  issue  of  POSTAGE 
STAMPS  of  the  following  denominations:  1 ,000,000  half-cent  stamps, 
of  a  green  color,  wdth  cut  of  city  of  Santo  Domingo  in  black  in  the 
center;  500,000  two-cent  stamps,  red,  wdth  cut  of  the  ruins  of  Don 
Diego  de  Colon  in  black  in  center;  200,000  five-cent  stamps,  dark 
blue,  with  engraving  of  Church  of  Boyd  in  black  in  centef;  80,000 
ten-cent  stamps,  dark  brown  with  tinge  of  red,  and  cut  of  cathedral 
of  Santo  Domingo  in  black  in  center;  20,000  twenty-cent  stamps, 
oclire  yellow ,  with  cut  of  Colon  monument  in  black  in  center;  80,000 
fifty-cent  stamps,  reddish  rose,  with  cut  of  statue  of  Colon  in  black  in 
the  center;  and  40,000  one-peso  stamps,  brownish  lilac,  with  engrav¬ 
ing  of  Independence  Park  in  black  in  center. - The  IMMIGRATION 

LAW  of  the  Dominican  Republic  provides  that  persons  arriving  in 
the  country  in  sailing  vessels,  those  who  enter  by  the  land  frontier, 
and  all  except  first-class  steamship  passengers  wdio  come  in  steam¬ 
ships,  shall  be  considered  as  laborers.  All  persons  embarking  from 
abroad  in  sailing  vessels,  and  all  but  first-class  passengers  coming  in 
on  steamships,  shall  each  deposit  $50,  American  gold,  in  the  agency 
or  office  of  the  ship  at  the  time  transportation  is  purchased,  which 
amount  shall  be  returned  by  the  agency  or  office  of  the  ship  at  the 
place  of  landing  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  upon  the  presentation  of 
the  proper  receipt  from  the  foreign  steamship  agent  or  house.  An 
immigration  inspection  office  is  established  in  the  capital  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  wdth  branch  offices  at  the  ports.  No  ship  proceeding  from 
abroad  shall  land  its  jiassengers  before  examination  by  the  immigra¬ 
tion  inspector. 
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ECUADOR 


The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  authorized  the  E^xecutive  power  to 
negotiate  a  LOAN  £2,000,000  ($9,700,000),  for  the  sanitation, 
canalization  and  paving  of  the  city  of  Cniayacjuil.  The  rate  of  interest 
of  the  new  loan  is  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  per  annum,  1  per  cent  amorti¬ 
zation,  and  the  net  proceeds  are  not  to  be  less  than  So  per  cent  of  the 
nominal  value  of  the  loan,  except  that,  in  case  the  loan  is  made  at  5 
per  cent  interest  per  annum,  the  net  proceeds  shall  then  be  not  less 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  face  value.  The  E^xecutivc  power  is  author¬ 
ized  to  pledge  as  security  for  the  loan  the  revenues  referred  to  in  decree 
of  October  6,  1911,  with  the  exception  of  1  centavos  per  kilo  levied  on 
exports  of  cacao,  which  tax  the  municipality  of  Guayaquil  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  collect  direct. - The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  arranged 

with  the  heirs  of  Luis  E'elipe  Borja  to  publish  for  account  of  the  State 
his  work  entitled  ‘‘Studies  on  the  Civil  Code  of  Chile.”  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  also  PUBLISH  the  WORKS  on  the  Jurisprudence  of  E]cua- 
dor  by  Prof.  Victor  Manuel  Penaherrera. - The  PARCE)LS  POST  con¬ 

vention  made  between  the  representatives  of  E)cuador  and  Panama  on 

January  28,  1907,  was  recently  ratified  by  the  Elcuadorean  Senate. - 

A  law  luus  been  promulgated  substituting  the  sum  of  360,000  sucres 
($180,000)  in  place  of  the  tax  on  aguardiente  for  account  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  CUKARAY  RAILWAY,  and  applying  the  aguardi¬ 
ente  tax  referred  to  on  construction  work  of  the  Esmeraldas  to  Quito 
Railway.  This  same  law  authorizes  the  Executive  power  to  negoti¬ 
ate  loans  for  the  construction  of  the  Curaray  Railway,  the  loans 
not  to  bear  interest  in  excess  of  6  per  cent,  1  per  cent  amortization, 
and  15  per  cent  discount  from  the  nominal  value  of  the  loans.  This 
law  authorizes  the  President  to  construct  administratively  the 
Curaray  Railway,  which  will  run  from  Quito,  via  Ibarra,  to  some 

port  in  the  Province  of  E^smeraldas. - The.  military  committee 

has  approved  the  plans  for  the  new  Red  ('ross  MILITARY  HOS¬ 
PITAL  to  be  erected  at  Guaya(|uil.-  Reports  from  Cuenca  give 
the  route  of  the  Huigra  to  Cuenca  RAILWAY  as  follows:  Huigra 
to  Sulchan,  Lugrnas,  Pabellon,  Rio  Angas,  Zhical,  Tipococha,  thence 
across  the  San  Antonio  River  near  the  highway  from  Huigra  to 
Cuenca,  proceeding  to  Tambo,  Silante,  Ingapirca,  Guairapungo,  and 
Molobog,  ov^er  the  Bueste  River  to  Burgay,  Biblian,  and  Azogues, 
and  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Challuabamba  River  to  a  point 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Manchangara  River,  etc.,  to  Cuenca.  The 
highest  altitude  reached  is  3,350  meters  between  Tipococha  and  Tambo, 

and  the  steepest  grade  does  not  exceed  3  per  cent. - A  bill  has  been 

introduced  into  the  Congress  of  Ecuador  authorizing  the  President 
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of  tlie  Uejiublic  to  regulate  the  exploitation  of  PETKOLEl'M  deposits, 

natural  gas,  and  asphalt  mines. - A  public  IIKIIIWAY  is  to  be 

constructed  by  the  (lovernnient  from  Jipijapa  to  port  Machalilla,  via 
Cayo.  An  additional  tax  on  aguardiente  has  been  imposed  to  obtain 
funds  for  this  jiurpose. - The  CloverJiment  of  Ecua(h)r  has  estab¬ 

lished  a  CO.XSl  LATE  at  Yokohama,  dapan,  in  accordance  with  the 

recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Guayaquil. - A  bill  has 

been  introduced  into  the  (’ongress  of  Ecuador  aulhori/ing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  ac(|uire  the  Conceptas  Monastery  for  the  use  of  the  (TLXTliAL 

UNIVERSITY  of  Quito. - The  municipality  of  Uuenca  has  decided 

to  install  an  ELP](TRI(’  light  and  power  plant  in  the  city  of  ('uenca. 


A  tlourishing  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  is  maintained  by  the 
Government  of  Guatemala  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Guatemala, 
aiul  a  large  number  of  students  from  dill'erent  parts  of  the  Republic 
are  in  attendance.  The  school  is  well  equipped,  has  a  corps  of  able 
professors,  and  thorough  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  is  given 
in  the  institution.  Recently  considerable  interest  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  subject  of  agriculture  in  the  Re})ublic,  and  some  of  the 
large  agricultural  centers  of  Guatemala,  distant  from  the  Fetleral 
Capital,  have  advocated  the  FOUNDING  of  BRANCH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SCHOOLS  in  order  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  pupils 
and  thereby  better  encourage  scientific  agricultural  development 
in  the  country.  Quezaltenango  is  one  of  the  cities  which  aspires 
to  have  an  agricultural  school,  and  the  ])ress  of  that  city  has  pre¬ 
sented  strong  arguments  for  founding  such  a  school  in  the  rich 
agricultural  ami  stock-raising  district  of  which  Quezaltenango  is 
the  center.  Much  uncultivated  land,  suitable  for  general  agricid- 
ture  and  stock  raising,  is  to  be  found  within  easy  reach  of  excellent 
transportation  facilities,  and  the  crops  that  could  lx*  grown  thereon 
wouhl  doubtless  encounter  profitable  markets  for  any  excess  pro¬ 
duction  over  the  (piantity  required  for  local  consumption.  These 
hinds  are  also  suitable  for  cultivation  by  foriugn  immigrants,  ami 
where  choice  locations  can  be  secureil  oiler  an  exceedingly  prom¬ 
ising  field  to  the  foreign  agriculturist  for  the  returns  on  the  labor 
and  capital  invested,  and  particularly  so  if  intelligent  and  modern 
methods  ari'  made  use  of,  inasmuch  as  the  fertility  of  Guatemalan 
lands  is  unsurpasseil  by  those  of  any  of  the  countries  of  Uentral 

America. - The  Government  of  (Juatemala  will  participate  in  an 

agricultural  ami  industrial  EXPOSITION  to  be  held  in  London 
from  June  24  to  July  9,  1914.  President  Uabrera  has  appointed 
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David  Bowman,  vice  consul  of  Guatemala  in  London,  to  represent 
the  Government  of  Guatemala  at  the  exposition,  and  has  authorized 
him  to  incur,  for  account  of  the  State,  the  necessary  expenses  con¬ 
nected  therewith.  The  agricultural  and  industrial  products  shown 

at  the  exposition  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  will  he  exhibited  at  London. - 

Sr.  Guillermo  Aguirre  represented  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  at 
the  CUSTOMS  CONGRESS  which  met  in  Paris,  France,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  1913. - Lie.  Manuel  Echeverria  y  Vidaurre,  former  charg6 

d’affaires  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  in  the  Republic  of  Sal¬ 
vador,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  minister  resident  in  that 

countr}’. - October  12  has  been  declared  a  public  HOLIDAY  in 

Guatemala  in  honor  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.- - 

The  work  of  reconstruction  of  the  HIGHWAY  from  San  Felipe  to 
Quezaltenango  has  been  completed,  and  the  roa  is  now  suitable  for 
automobile  traffic. 


On  September  12  President  Michel  Oreste  signed  the  BUDGET 
LAW  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14,  in  which  the  estimated  receipts  are 
fixed  at  4,978,003  gourdes  G1  national  money  and  $4,788,368.96 
American  gold.  In  order  to  make  up  the  deficit  of  the  available 
receipts,  the  Government  is  authorized  to  conclude  with  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  for  the  said  fiscal  year  a  budget  con¬ 
vention  under  conditions  as  favorable  as  those  of  the  budget  conven¬ 
tion  already  existing.  The  secretary  of  finance  is  emj)owered  to 
obtain  the  necessary  funds  by  calling  for  a  public  loan  under  the  best 
possible  conditions.  The  loan  thus  negotiated  will  not  be  considered 
legal,  however,  unless  the  conditions  are  fixed  by  a  presidential  decree 
and  countersigned  by  all  the  secretaries  of  state.  In  the  budget  law 
the  appropriations  for  the  various  departments  are  fixed  at  10,076,029 

gourdes  75  and  $5,104,036.22  American  gold. - Tin*  secretary  of 

state  has  requested  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Port  au  Prince  to 
make  a  collection  of  samples  of  the  different  EXPORT  PRODUCTS 
of  the  country  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  various  consulates 

of  Haiti  in  foreign  countries. - The  President  has  signed  the  law 

passed  by  Congress  granting  a  concession  for  the  construction,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  exploitation  of  a  wharf  in  the  port  of  Jacmel. — ^ — On 
September  24  the  department  of  the  interior  issued  a  notice  ri'mind- 
ing  all  foreigners  residing  in  Haiti  that  the  delay  granted  them  by 
the  law  of  August  23,  1913,  in  which  to  make  th(*ir  DECLARATION 
of  RESIDENCE  would  expir**  on  Oeto])er  10.  after  which  date  a  fine 
of  $50  at  least  would  be  le^^ed  on  those  not  having  fulfilled  this  for 
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mulity.  Througli  tlu*  rt'pnsontations  of  tlie  foreign  legations  in 
Haiti  the  time  within  which  the  declaration  can  be  made  has  been 

extended  to  danuarv  1.  1914. - President  Michel  Oreste’Jias  signed 

the  bill  approving  the  concession  granted  to  Mr.  Denis  St.  Aude  for 
the  construction  at  PORT  AU  PAIX  of  a  WHARF  in  reenforced 
cement  at  which  all  steamiTs  and  sailing  vessels  entering  this  port 
can  dock.  All  the  material  of  construction  and  that  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  exploitation  of  the  wharf  are  to  be  admitted 
free  of  duty.  The  concessionnaire  is  authorized  to  collect  from  the 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  a  duty  of  Sl.oO  per  ton  on  merchandise 
loaded  or  unloaded  at  tlie  wharf.  Xo  tax  can  be  collected  from 
steamei's  wliich  are  unal)lo  to  «lock  at  the  wharf  owing  to  their  large 

draft. - The  President  lias  signed  the  bill  passed  by  Congress  on 

August  21,  1913,  granting  a  concession  to  Mr.  Alphonse  Craan  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  an<l  exploitation  of  a  WHARF  in  the 

port  of  JACMEL. - The  secretary  of  public  instruction  has  invited 

bids  for  the  construction  of  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  in  the  different 
cities  of  the  Republic,  according  to  approved  plans,  to  cost  $300,000. 
These  buildings  must  be  completed  within  24  months  after  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  contracts  and  payment  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $40,000 
a  year.  Bids  were  to  be  received  at  the  department  up  to  December 
1,  1913.  According  to  article  3  of  the  law  of  September  12,  1912,  a 
TAX  of  10  cents  per  pound  was  levied  ON  TOBACCO,  to  create  a 

fund  for  the  building  and  needs  of  these  schools. - ^On  September  5 

the  President  signed  a  bill  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  <S20,332 
gourdes  for  the  construction  and  reparation  of  various  public 
works. — — ^According  to  the  terms  of  the  concession  granted  to  Mr. 
Paul  Gard^re  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  telephone  lines 
in  Port  an  Prince  and  its  suburbs,  the  coJicessionnaire  is  to  install 
at  every  200  meters  and  on  the  street  corners  a  fire-alarm  box  com¬ 
municating  with  the  central  telephone  oflice,  which  will  give  the 
geiK'ral  alarm.  The  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  must  be  continued 
day  and  night  without  interrujition.  The  material  necessary  for 
the  constriKdion  of  the  service*  will  bc!  admitted  free  of  customs 

duties. - The  dedication  of  the  new  DESSALINES  BARRACKS 

took  place  during  the  summer  and  was  an  event  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  The  President  and  high  Government  officials  took  part  in 
the  exercises. - The  commissioners  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 

national  Exposition,  who  are  visiting  the  principal  cities  of  liatin 
America  in  the  interests  of  the  expositionon  board  thecruiser  Birming¬ 
ham,  arrived  at  Port  au  Prince  about  the  middle  of  October.  The 
Prc'sident  of  the  Rej)ublic  receivetl  the  commissioners  at  the  national 
palace  with  marked  cordialitv.  Assurances  that  Haiti  would  PAR¬ 
TICIPATE  IN  tlu*  EXPOSITION  were  given. 


The  municipality  of  LA  CEIBA,  department  of  Atlantida,  is  one 
of  the  ricluvit  and  most  proj^ressive  communities  of  the  Republic  of 
Honduras,  and  the  ])ort  of  La  (Viba  is  a  busy  and  "rowiu"  commercial 
and  import injj  center.  The  imports  consist  almost  entirely  of  Ameri¬ 
can  jmxhicts,  such  as  j)rovisions,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  hardware, 
cutlery,  machinery,  latots  and  shoes,  drugs,  li(juors,  luniber,  and 
miscellaneous  merchandise.  The  ollicials  and  ])eoi)le  of  the  munic¬ 
ipality  are  v’ery  active  in  promoting  education.  A  large  public- 
school  building  for  tlie  use  of  |)rimary  j)upils  has  r<'cently  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  this  building,  with  its  equipment,  halls,  and  study  rooms 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best-arranged  school  edifices  in  the  Republic. 
A  school  census  of  La  (Viba  and  vieijuty  shows  that  001  pupils,  631 
of  whom  belong  to  the  city  of  La  (Viba  pro|)er,  are  attending  the 
])ublic  schools  of  the  municipality.  A  mixed  school  in  the  city  has 
an  enrollment  of  220  ])upils  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  05 
boys  and  100  girls.  La  (Viba  also  lias  a  kindergarten  and  a  private 
lyceum.  There  are  10  elementary  schools  in  the  municipality,  6 
for  boys  and  4  for  girls.  These  schools  employ  23  teachers  and 
expend  annually  about  22,000  jiesos  in  operation  and  upkeep.  The 
municijiality  is  well  provided  with  means  of  transjiortation.  Besides 
being  an  important  maritime  port,  it  has  a  railway  and  a  good 
municipal  road  jienetrating  into  tlie  interior  of  the  country.  A 
public  highway  planned  frinn  La  (Viba  to  Olanchito  is  now  being  sur¬ 
veyed  and  when  constructed  will  greatly  increase  the  commercial 

im])ortance  of  the  city  and  port. - The  (Jiovernment  of  Honduras 

has  approved  the  plan  of  the  Trujillo  Railway  for  the  construction  of 
a  WHARF  at  Trujillo  Bay,  and  work  lias  already  Ikhmi  commenced 
on  the  project.  The  Trujillo  RAILWAY  CONCESSlOX  provides  for 
the  construction  of  a  line  from  Trujillo  to  the  town  of  Juticaljia  in  the 
department  of  Olancho.  Another  clause  of  the  concession  obligates 
the  concessionaire  to  build  a  wharf  on  the  bay.  The  distance  of  the 
new  wharf  from  the  city  of  Trujillo  is  about  5  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  or  following  the  contour  of  the  bay,  which  is  semicircular,  about 
10  miles.  A  branch  railway  will  have  to  be  constructed  from  the 
new  wharf  to  the  city  jirojier.  The  cit}'  is  noted  for  its  salubrious 
climate,  its  excellent  water  supply,  and  its  fine  location,  all  of  which 
make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  ports  from  a  commercial  stand¬ 
point  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  (Vntral  America. - The  town  of  El 

(\)rpus  in  the  province  of  Choluteca  has  commenced  (he  installation 
of  iwVTER  WORKS.  The  (iovernment  of  Honduras  has  sent 
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Dr.  Jose  Jorge  Calieja  to  study  OBSTETKK'S  and  gynecology  for 
two  years  at  Paris.  Dr.  Callejas  agrees  to  teach  these  subjects  in 
Tegucigalpa  on  his  return  from  France. - A  North  American  min¬ 

ing  company  has  been  organized  to  exploit  the  mines  of  Yusca- 

ran. - The  Pent ral  America  &  Marthas  Mining  EXPLOKAPION 

CO.  has  been  recognized  as  a  judicial  entity  in  the  Kepuhlic  of 
Honduras. 


The  SPlUXdS  OK  XOCIIIMILCO,  near  the  City  of  Mexico,  con¬ 
tain,  according  to  some  autliorities,  water  in  sufiicient  cpiantity  to 
supply  tli('  needs  of  the  Federal  ca])ital  and  near-hy  suburbs,  together 
with  any  })robable  consum])tion  from  growth  that  may  occur  therein 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  springs  are  of  considerable  depth  and 
cover  a  lai’ge  area  of  land,  forming  in  realht’  a  small  fresh-water  lake. 
Tlic  water  is  exceedingly  cold  and  ap})ears  to  rise  uj)  in  places  from  a 
great  subterranean  stream.  Tlie  springs  are  situated  at  the  foothills 
of  a  towering  range  of  mountains,  the  higher  ])eaks  of  which,  in  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  are  covcnal  with  snow.  The  lake  formed  by 
tliese  s])rings  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  the  vicinity  of 
tlie  City  of  Mexico.  A  project  is  under  way  looking  to  the  bringing 
of  this  water  into  the  F('deral  ca])ital  by  means  of  a  large  viaduct, 
with  branches  running  in  different  directions  after  the  suburbs  and 
city  ])roper  are  reached.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  planned  is 
more  than  5,000,000  pesos  ($2,500,000).  As  there  are  different  opin¬ 
ions  concerning  the  quantity  of  water  which  these  springs  produce,  a 
commission  has  been  apjxnnted  to  investigate  and  report  u})on  this 

feature  of  the  proposed  ])lan. - The  ^fexican  Dental  F'ederation  of 

the  City  of  Mexico,  working  under  instructions  from  the  department 
of  ])ublic  instruction  and  fine  arts,  has  oi’ganized  the  FIRST 
DENTAL  CONGRESS.  The  congress  will  hold  sessions  in  the 
Federal  cajntal  in  January,  1914,  and  is  scheduled  to  adjourn  on 
January  31  of  the  ])resent  year.  The  railway  companies  offer  special 

rat<'s  for  the  benefit  of  the  membei-s  of  the  congress. - A  grouj)  of 

prominent  agriculturists  of  Arandas,  State  of  Jalisco,  has  called 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  CLOTH  FACTORY 
at  that  ])lace,  because  of  the  great  abundance  of  textile  fibem  pro- 
duc('d  in  the  vicinity,  the  ease  with  which  labor  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  excellent  transportation  facilities  of  that  district.  An  effort  is 

being  made  to  interest  foreign  capitalists  in  the  project. - The 

EDUCATIONAL  CONGRESS,  which  was  held  in  the  city  of  San 
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Luis  Potosi  from  tlio  1st  to  tlio  lotli  of  October  last,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing;  recommendations:  1.  Endeavor  to  obtain  unity  of  lanj;ua<;e  in  the 
nation;  II.  ^fodify  the  teacbinj;  of  Mexican  history,  jjiving  it  the 
same  direction  and  essentially  ('ducative  character  from  a  moral  and 
patriotic  point  of  view;  III.  (five  ciWe  instruction  in  school  curricula 
a  jjreater  importance  than  it  now  has;  IV.  Teach  "(‘ojjraphy  in  a 
form  that  ^\^il  i;iv(*  a  true  knowledj;e  of  the  country  and  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  country  by  every  means  ])ossihle,  usin<;  illustrated  maps, 
pictures,  excursions,  etc.;  V.  T(‘ach  a  code  of  morals  perfectly  inter¬ 
woven  with  national  history  in  all  that  relates  to  national  j)atriotism; 
VI.  Encourage  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  teachers  and  schools 

by  means  of  scholastic  reviews. - An  executive  decree  of  October  1 8, 

1913,  imposes  an  additional  DUTY  of  50  ])er  cent  on  tariff  rates 

effective  October  28,  1913. - The  JIAXK  of  London  and  Mexico,  in 

the  City  of  Mexico,  has  moV(*d  into  its  new  building  constructed 
especially  for  the  needs  of  the  institution.  The  cajntal  of  this  hank 
is  21,500,000  pesos  (810,750,000),  and  the  reserve  fund  15,900,000 

pesos  (87,950,000). - The  bark  of  the  CACTUS  known  as  “pita- 

haya,”  which  grows  abundantly  in  I.K)wer  California  and  other  ])arts 
of  Mexico,  has  been  found  to  contain  about  35  ])er  cent  of  a  resinous 
substance  which  can  be  utilized  industrially  in  the  m.inufacture  of 
soaps,  varnishes,  and  for  insulating  ])ur])oses. 


boo «  oo 
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The  Xicaraguan  Assembly  has  passed  a  bill  increasing  the  TARIFP' 
DUTIES  33J  per  cent.  A  tax  of  1  cent  on  each  hectare  of  unculti¬ 
vated  land  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  also  provid(‘d  for  in  the  measure 
ref(>rr('d  to,  as  is  likewise  an  (‘xport  duty  of  82  on  each  100  pounds  of 
sugar  exported.  The  bill  which  levies  tlu'se  incn'ased  taxes  and 
duties  was  passed  on  the  n'cnmnuMidation  of  the  minister  of  finance 
of  the  (lovernment  of  Xicaragua,  the  ijit(‘ntion  being  to  apply  the 
extra  revenue  raised  in  this  manner  to  the  payment  of  the  domestic 
debt.  The  department  of  war  of  the  (iov(‘rnment  of  Xicaragua 
has  contract(uI  with  an  experienc(‘d  civil  engineer  for  the  construction 
of  the  new  FORT  of  Coyotepe.  Tin'  cont  ract  between  the  governor 
of  the  department  of  Chontales  and  the  Babiloida  Cold  Mining  (’o., 
under  the  teniis  of  which  the  latter  contributes  a  conshh'rable  sum  to 
th<^  construction  of  a  TELEPIIOXE  line  betw<>en  La  Libertad  and 
Juigalpa  in  the  department  of  Chontales,  has  becui  ratified  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Covernment.  The  Assembly  of  X'icaragua  has  passed 
a  bill  under  which  unnaturalized  foreigruTs  who  have  studied  in 
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Nicaraguan  IjAW  schools  and  have  acquired  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  therein  may  practice  in  Nicaragua,  provided  that  their  respective 
Governments  grant  reciprocal  privileges  to  Nicaraguans  in  such 

treaties  as  may  be  concluded  between  them. - Dr.  Alejandro  Falla 

has  bc'corne  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  IjAW  SCIIOOIj  at  Managua 
to  take  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Salvador 

Mendieta. - High  waters  on  the  Mico  and  Siqnia  Riveis  and  their 

tributaries  have  enabled  a  large  number  of  MAHOGANY  logs,  which 
have  been  held  for  some  tune  in  the  partially  dry  channels  of  the 
smaller  streams,  to  be  liberated  and  floated  to  the  booms.  A  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  mahogany  timber  is  also  being  rafted  down  the 

(ireat  River,  and  the  Prinzapxdca  and  the  Wawa  Rivei’s. - The 

NATIONAIj  bank  of  NICARAGUA  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  S100,000  to  $300,000,  all  of  which  is  paid  up.  The  stock 
Ls  said  to  be  owned  by  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.  and  J.  &  W.  Seligman  of 
New  York,  the  former  having  51  per  cent  of  same.  The  bank  was 
organized  to  act  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and 
to  do  a  commercial  business.  It  has  an  issue  department  which  has 
charge  of  issuing  the  new  currency  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and 
a  banking  department.  Since  the  organization  of  the  bank  the  issue 
<lepartment  has,  by  purchase  and  in  exchange  for  its  Cordoba  notes 
and  silver  Cordobas,  retired  the  bulk  of  the  old  national  currency  con¬ 
sisting  of  paper  pesos  until  the  amount  outstanding  on  November  15, 
1913,  was  reduced  to  about  9,500,000  pesos  ($760,000).  On  the  date 
mentioned  there  were  also  outstanding  $1,570,683  in  Cordoba  notes 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  and  Cordoba  silver  coins.  This 
issue  of  currency  is  exchangeable  for  drafts  on  New  York.  The 
reserve  fund  on  the  date  mentioned  was  $932,693  Ihiited  States  gold, 
or  about  40  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  cnrrency.  The  reserve  fund 
can  not  be  used  by  the  bank  in  its  commercial  business.  Should  the 
fund  decline  at  ain^  time  to  $100,000  gold,  25  per  cent  of  the  customs 
revenues  are  to  be  added  thereto  until  it  reaches  $200,000,  these 
additions  to  the  fund  becoming  permanent.  The  value  of  the 
Cordoba  is  equal  to  $1  United  States  gold,  and  the  value  of  the  old 
peso  is  equal  to  8  cents  United  States  gold. 


'I'he  })rincipal  centers  of  tlu'  (XX’ONTTT  INDUSTRY  in  Panama 
are  the  San  Bias  and  Paloiupie  coasts.  In  the  San  Bias  region  the 
industry  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  native  Indian  poptdation. 
while  in  the  Palenque  district  the  growing  of  coconuts  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  by  Spaniards.  The  San  Bias  coconuts  are  more 
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hifjhh*  osteoniod  Iji  tho  inarkots  than  those  from  any  other  region  of 
Panama,  due  largely,  it  is  said,  to  juethods  of  cultivation,  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  and  drainage.  Land  used  for  coconut  growing  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  should  he  well  drained,  and 
coastal  lands  and  islands  near  the  coast  with  a  slight  elevation  above 
sea  level  are,  if  soil  conditions  are  favorable,  considered  the  most 
desirable.  Inland  plantations  also  occur  on  a  small  scale  along  the 
banks  of  streams  in  certain  parts  of  the  Republic.  Coconuts 
exported  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  .50  cents  per  thousand,  and  the  approx¬ 
imate  number  shipped  annually  to  the  United  States  is  about. 5, 000, 000. 
The  exj)orts  of  these  nuts  are  constantly  growing,  and  within  a  few 
years,  when  new  plantations  come  into  hearing,  the  number  will 
probably  he  greatly  increased.  The  trees  begin  to  hear  when  about 
10  years  old,  hut  with  proper  cultivation  and  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  a  crop  may  he  obtained  the  seventh  year  after  planting.  A 
number  of  varieties  of  coconut  ])alms  are  grown,  hut  in  Panama  the 
green  and  yellow  varieties  are  most  popidar  and  give  the  best  results. 
The  nuts  when  ripe  drop  from  the  tree,  the  fruiting  season  being 
confined  to  no  particular  month  hut  extending  over  the  entire  year. 
The  average  yield  per  month  for  a  full-grown,  healthy  tree  is  from  6  to 
10  coconuts.  In  some  instances  the  coconut  beetle  and  caterpillars 
attack  the  trees,  hut  so  far  this  is  not  a  serious  matter  in  Panama, 
and  these  pests  can  ju-obably  be  effectively  controlled.  The  industry 
is  considered  quite  profitable,  and  after  a  plantation  is  in  hearing  a 
steady  income  is  assured  at  a  small  expense  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
The  land  of  certaiti  sections  of  the  Caribbean  coast  is  reputed  to  be 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  coconut  palms.  Both 
Government  and  privately  owned  lands  can  be  had  at  reasonable 
prices  in  Panama,  the  value  of  the  land  varying  according  to  iocatioji, 
transportation  facilities,  etc.  The  land  laws  of  Panama  encourage 
the  development  of  agriculture,  and  anyone  may  acquire  real  estate, 
but  not  more  than  2, .500  acres  of  land  will  be  sold  to  any  one  person 
or  concern  unless  sj)ecially  authorized  by  (’ongress.  If,  however, 
the  maximum  of  2, .500  acres  is  fully  cultvated,  an  additional  tract  of 
equal  area  may  be  obtained.  The  time  required  in  which  to  comply 
with  the  various  requirements  necessar3' to  secure  title  to  public  lands 
varies  from  two  to  three  months. - The  Estrella  plantation,  situ¬ 

ated  in  the  Aguadulce  district,  has  employed  an  American  civil 
engineer  to  install  a  machine  shop,  construct  a  .small  railwa\'  for  the 
transportation  of  SUGAR  ('ANE,  and  to  set  up  new  machinery  for 

the  manufacture*  of  sugar  and  molasses. - The  laws  of  Panama 

specif\'  that  anv  ('IlIXAMAN  leaving  the  countrv  without  obtaining 
the  pass])ort  provided  for  under  the  law  prohibiting  the  immigration 
of  ('hinese  will  not  he  allowed  to  r(*enter  the  Republic.  The  same 
law  a))plies  to  Turks,  Svrians,  and  Xorth  Africans. 


PARAGUAY 


Throuj'h  the  courtesy  of  Sr.  Don  Hector  Velascpiez.  minister  of 
Parafiiiuy  in  \Vashin<iton,  the  Moxthi.v  Bi  lletin'  has  been  fur- 
nislied  with  the  following;  interestiii"  data;  The  rise  iti  GOLD,  which 
usually  takes  place  at  the  close  of  each  year,  did  not  occur  in  It)  13, 
the  (juotations  havin';  shown  a  marked  decrease,  due  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  executive  decree  which  prevented  speculators  from  raising 
the  premium  ou  gold. - The  President  of  the  Republic,  accompa¬ 

nied  by  a  number  of  diplomats,  p\d)lic  ollicers,  and  members  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  families,  recently  visited  Goncei)cion  for  the  purpose  of 
inaugurating  the  NORTIIERX  REGIONAL  SCHOOL,  the  port 
works,  and  customhouse  of  that  city.  The  Executive  was  also  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Villeta  port  works. - An  AUTO- 

MOBH.(E  SERVICE  has  been  opened  to  pid)lic  traffic  in  Asuncion, 
which,  together  with  the  electric  tramway  service,  has  greatly 
improved  the  traflic  conditions  of  the  city  and  contributed  to  the 

development  of  the  suburbs. - The  RAILWAY  which  is  being  built 

from  Borja  on  the  Encarnacion  line  to  Iguazu,  has  constructed  60 

kilometers  of  road  and  work  is  progressing  ra{)idly. - The  gunboat 

Adolfo  Riquelme  recently  conveyed  a  military  delegation  to  Formosa, 
Argentina,  to  deposit,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  a  FLGRATj 
TRIBUTE,  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to 

Gen.  San  Martin. - A  company  of  BOY  SCOUTS  was  organized 

at  Asuncion  in  October  last. - A  rifle  TARGET-PRACTICE  ground 

has  been  established  at  Ajos. - .Tuan  B.  Gaona,  jr.,  has  been 

appointed  CONSUL  GENERAL  in  Buenos  Aires,  to  take  the  place 

of  Sr.  Daniel  Candia,  deceased. - Sr.  Benjamin  Aceval,  former 

introducer  of  ministers,  has  been  a])pointed  SECRETARY  OF 
LEGATION  in  Rio  de  .Taneiro.  Sr.  Fernando  Saquier  y  Riquelme 

occupies  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Sr.  Aceval. - 

New  headquarters  of  WAR  AND  MARINE  have  been  established 

in  the  Federal  cajjital,  with  suj)plies  on  hand  to  equip  10,000  men. - 

The  general  REVENUES  from  .Tanuary  1  to  October  18,  1913, 
amounted  to  1,100,000  pesos  sealed  gold  (gold  peso  equals  about 
44  cents)  and  38,000,000  paper  pesos  (paper  peso  equals  from  7  to 

10  cents). - The  city  council  is  improving  Uruguaya  Plaza  in 

Asuncion  and  is  PAVING  a  number  of  streets  in  different  parts  of 

the  city. - A  recent  executive  decree  postpones  the  celebration  of 

the  NATIONAL  CENTENARY  OF  INDEPENDENCE  until  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  May,  lt)14,  in  order  to  make  greater  prepara¬ 
tions  for  that  historic  event. - A  private  GERMAN  COLONY  has 

been  established  on  the  upper  Parana  River  on  20  leagues  of  land 
belonging  to  Donxingo  Barthe.  947 


The  Fifth  Latin  American  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  fSi>th  Pan  ' 
Atnericjin)  was  held  in  Lima  from  the  hth  to  the  Ihth  of  Xovemher, 
lOL),  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  having;  been  invited 
to  participate.  Dr.  Ernesto  Odriozola  was  chosen  president,  and  Dr. 

llipolito  Larrahure,  secretary,  of  the  congress. - Recent  e.xplora- 

tions  made  hy  Vicente  Lezameta  show  the  feasibility  of  constructin"  a 
HIGHWAY  acro.ss  the  Andes  between  Iluaras  and  Iluari,  thereby 
shortenins:  the  distance  between  the.se  two  places  by  one-half.  The 
proposed  road,  active  steps  for  the  construction  of  which  are  under 
way,  will  form  a  direct  and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the 
Provinces  of  Huari,  Humalies,  Dos  de  Mayo,  Maranon,  and  Poma- 

bamba. - The  (’hiara  Oil  A  Prospecting  Co.,  of  Paita,  has  requested 

permission  of  the  Government  to  make  explorations  for  OIL  in  the 

district  of  ('olon.  Province  of  Paita. - A  hill  has  been  introduced 

into  the  Confjress  of  Peru  authorizing  the  nationalization  of  the 
COAL  MIXES  of  the  Republic.  A  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  obtain  detailed  information  concerning  the  coal  mines  of  the 
country,  their  location,  e.xtent  of  deposits,  quality  of  <-oal,  quantity 
of  native  coal  consumed  in  the  country,  etc.  Some  of  the  coal 
mines  are  near  railways  and  could  he  easily  operated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  minin"  region  of  Jatunhuasi,  in  the  Provinces  of 
dauja  and  Iluancaytt,  has  immen.se  deposits  of  COAL  AND  IRON, 
the  former  occupying!:  iUi  iU’ea  of  .‘1,000  kilometers  square.  A  GEO¬ 
LOGICAL  SURVEY  aitil  census  of  the  Jatuidiuasi,  Yanacancha, 
('hicche,  and  Retama  coal  mining  districts  is  now  being  made  hy 
the  Peruvian  Government  under  the  direction  of  Engineers  Pablo 
A.  lioggio,  Ramon  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  Ramon  Fajardo.  The  sur¬ 
vey  and  census  is  neaily  completed  and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
made  in  Peiii.  Coal  from  the  .latunhuasi  distri<‘t  contains  about  10 
per  cent  ash  and  makes  excellent  coke,  a  large  quantity  of  which  could 
be  dispo.sed  of  in  the  Republic.  South  of  the  flatunhua.si  coal  deposits 
at  a  distance  of  a  few  kilometers  is  a  zone  containing  rich  deposits  of 
iron  ore.  In  this  immediate  neighborhood  there  is  also  clay,  .silica, 
and  water,  and  an  abundance  of  labor  is  to  l)e  had  in  the  vicinity  at 
reasonable  |)rices.  These  deposits  <d  coal  and  iron  ore  are  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  railway  which  runs  from  Huancayo  to  Izcuchaca. 
The  surrounding  district  is  a  fine  agricultural  and  stock  country,  and 
and  the  conditions  .seem  ideal  for  .smelting  iron  ores  at  a  minimum 

expense  for  fuel  and  handling. - The  Peruvian  Corporation  is  e.xperi- 

menting  with  hardy  varieties  «tf  CEREALS  along  the  line  of  its  rail¬ 
ways,  e.specially  in  the  Titicaca  Basin  and  the  country  around  Cuzco. 
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Some  of  tlie  hind  which  wiis  supposed  to  he  unsuited  for  wheat  has 
given  excellent  results,  h^xperiments  have  been  made  with  seed 
from  Australia,  the  United  States,  and  ('anada,  and  some  of  the 
hardier  varieties  of  wheat  and  harlev  have  produced  abundant 
crops.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Ross,  of  the  I'niversity  of  Wisconsin,  has 
been  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  LAW  FACULTY  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima. 


The  Diario  Olicial  of  Sepleniher  11,  1913,  contains  the  full  Spanish 
text  of  the  new  law  of  PATENTS  OF  INVEXTIOX.  Under  this 
law  jiatents  are  granted  for  5,  10,  or  15  years,  and  a  grant  may  be 
extended  by  the  patent  oflice  for  an  additional  period  of  five  years. 
The  charges  for  the  issuance  of  patents  of  invention  are  as  follows: 
If  for  5  years,  60  pesos  (a  peso  is  equal  to  SO. 442);  for  10  years,  120 
pesos;  and  for  15  years,  ISO  jicsos.  For  5  years’  extension  of  a 
patent,  120  jiesos.  If  a  precautional  patent  is  solicited,  20  pesos, 
and  for  the  renewal  of  a  precautionary  jiatent,  30  pesos.  Patents  are 
subject  to  additional  charges  of  10  pesos  annually  during  the  jieriod  of 
the  first  concession  and  20  pesos  annually  during  the  [leriod  for  which 
the  patent  is  extended.  A  precautional  jiatent  costs  10  pesos 
annualljL  For  the  registration  of  an  assignment  of  patent  20  jiesos 
is  charged.  The  patent  law  of  May  13,  1901,  and  the  amendments 
of  May  1,  1909,  are  repealed. — —During  the  first  quarter  of  1913 
Salvador  IMPORTED  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $1,653,183.88 
gold.  Some  of  the  principal  articles  imported  were  as  follows:  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  $67,556.35;  fence  wire,  $15,624.29;  cotton  thread,  $37,592.87 ; 
cotton  fabrics  and  manufactures,  $451,511.81;  boots  and  shoes, 
$47,697.73;  groceries,  $30,069.01;  drugs  and  medicines,  $136,521.90; 
hardware,  $157,085.40;  flour,  $89,762.91 ;  woolen  fabrics,  $24,305.22; 
liquors,  $25,628.21;  machinery,  $49,682.27;  material  for  making 
soap  and  candles,  $43,782.97;  codec  sacks,  $59,125.13;  silk  fabrics, 
$37,51 1.27 ;  and  wines,  $32,148.37.  Of  the  imports  during  the  perioil 
referred  to,  $585,824.-52  were  bought  in  the  United  States,  $514,867.73 
in  Great  Britain,  and  $183,619.07  in  Germany.  These  imports  were 

made  through  the  ports  of  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  and  La  Union. - 

Tlie  EXPORTS  from  the  port  of  Xcw  Y'ork  to  the  Republic  of  Sal¬ 
vador  during  the  thinl  (piarter  of  1913  consisted  of  31,712  packages 
of  merchandise,  weighing  2,617,938  kilos,  valued  at  $500,936.08,  of 
which  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $267,595.63  was  consigned  to 
Acajutla,  $173,969.85  to  T^a  Union,  and  $45,328.02  to  El  Triunfo. 
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Tlio  |)rinci])al  shipments  consisted  of  cotton  clotli  and  inannfac- 
tnres  thereof,  $85,998.54;  railway  material,  $84,161.16;  hardware, 
$73,201.38;  prepared  hides,  $43,254.92;  machinery,  $42,565.78;  drugs 
and  medicines,  .$31 ,746.02 ;  mining  machinery  and  supplies,  $28,938.62 ; 

and  electrical  sup|)lies,  $28,203.72. - The  niunici|)ality  of  Coate- 

petpie  has  contracted  with  the  Santa  Ana  F^LPX’TKIC  Light  Co.  for 
power  for  illumination  and  industrial  purposes.— — The  department 
of  public  instruction  has  ordered  an  increase  of  one  hour  daily  in 
the  teaching  of  EXfiLISII  in  the  schools,  and  has  made  English  com¬ 
pulsory  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  the  intermediate  schools. - 

Dr.  Francisco  Duefias,  Minister  of  Salvador  in  Washington,  has  been 
appointetl  to  verify  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  ARBITKA- 

TIOX  COXVEXTIOX  made  with  Brazil  on  September  3,  1909. - 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  a  school  of  ARTS  AXD  CRAFTS 

at  San  Miguel. - An  ASPHALT  mine  is  in  exploitation  in  Laguna 

Merde,  at  Apaneca. - TRAIN  SERVICE  is  to  he  established 

between  La  Union  and  Usulutan,  a  distance  of  about  30  leagues.^ - — 

The  Santa  Ana  F^lectric  Light  Co.  ))roposes  to  build  a  TRAMWAY  to 

Chalchuapa  and  from  thence  to  Ahua-Chajian. - A  BUST  of 

ex-President  Rafael  Campo  was  unveiled  in  the  city  of  Sonsonate 
on  October  24,  1913. 


The  ROAD  COXGRESS,  which  met  in  Montevideo  from  the  6th 
to  the  14th  of  October  last,  adjourned  on  the  14th  of  that  month, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Blanco,  minister  of  public  works,  making  the  closing  address. 
The  congress  appointed  a  permanent  committee  of  about  40  dele¬ 
gates,  making  the  minister  of  public  works  chairman  of  the  same. 
During  the  sittings  of  the  congress  25  resolutions  were  adopted, 
among  which  are  the  following,  com*erning  the  cooperation  of  rail¬ 
ways:  1.  There  is  recommended  as  advantageous  a  study  of  the  form 
in  which  the  railway  companies,  under  their  present  concessions, 
may  contribute  an  annual  sum  to  the  permanent  fund  for  roads. 
2.  That  in  future  railway  concessions  such  contribution  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  obligatory.  3.  That  wiien  the  routes  of  new'  railways  are 
studied,  the  means  of  access  to  the  stations  shall  be  studied  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  the  new  railway  lines  and  the  corresponding 
cross  roads  be  constructed  at  the  same  time  as  far  as  possible.  4.  That 
a  study  be  made  of  the  form  of  compelling  the  owmers  of  lands  in  the 
\’icinity  of  raihvay  stations  to  give  the  land  necessary  for  making 

roads  of  acc<*ss  within  the  zone  of  influence  to  be  established. - 

The  President  has  decreed  that  the  UNITS  OF  LENGTH  and 
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capacity  of  the  metric  system,  that  is  to  say,  the  meter  and  kilogram, 
made  obligator}'  by  the  law  of  October  2,  1894,  and  represented  by 
the  international  prototypes  approved  by  the  First  General  Con¬ 
ference  of  Weights  and  Measures  ami  conserved  in  the  International 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  shall  be,  wlien  authentic  copies 
of  said  prototypes  are  received,  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  verification 
ollice  of  weights  and  measures  in  Montevideo  as  the  national  stand¬ 
ards  which  said  units  represent. - Recent  modifications  of  the 

regulations  governing  FOREIGN  DIPLOMAS  prescril)e  that  pro¬ 
fessional  diplomas,  as  well  as  certificates  from  universities  or  foreign 
schools,  shall  not  be  considered  valid  unless  revalidated  by  the  proper 

board. - The  Paysandu  AGRONOMIC  STATION  includes  1,360 

hectares  of  land,  of  which  60.5  are  now  in  cultivation.  The  culti¬ 
vated  part  is  planted  in  flax,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  maize.  The 
station,  which  was  established  nearly  two  years  ago,  is  about  18 
kilometers  from  the  city  of  Paysandu.  The  improvements  consist  of 
a  windmill,  a  large  reservoir,  a  large  wooden  house,  and  a  number 
of  other  structures  used  for  storage  and  other  purpo.ses.  The 
director  of  the  station  is  Felix  Ruppert,  wlio  uses  modern  motor 
plows  in  breaking  up  the  soil.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  by  planting  olives,  oranges,  peaches,  apples,  and 
pears,  and  a  small  forest  has  been  started.  The  station  has  a  dairy 
and  creamery  in  operation,  and  now  has  on  liand  170  milch  cows, 
one  Durham  bidl,  and  two  buUs  from  Holland.  Special  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  Tlie  station  is  well 
equipped  for  the  raising  of  chickens  and  other  domestic  fowls.  The 
bi’eeding  of  horses  and  sheep  is  taught  at  the  station,  and  at  present 
700  ewes  are  available  for  propagation  purposes.  The  school  has  an 
able  staff  of  experienced  instructors,  and  thorough  courses  of  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  instruction  are  given  to  pupils. - The  Uruguay 

Consolidated  GOLD  MINES  (Ltd.),  at  Cunapiru,  San  Gregorio,  and 
other  points  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic,  have  been  sold 
at  auction  for  £1  (),()()()  (.850, 000)  to  Newell  L.  Davis,  who  bought  the 
])roperty  for  the  English  debenture  liolders  who  had  a  mortgage  on  it. 
Reports  are  current  that  the  new  owners  are  to  actively  engage  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  ])roperty. 


The  President  of  Venezuela  lias  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the 
alienation  of  PUBLIC  LANDS  situated  on  maritime,  lacustrine,  or 
fluvial  islands  of  the  Republic.  Natural  products  on  Government 
lands  of  the  islands  referred  to  may  be  exploiteil  by  private  persons 
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under  special  permits  grantetl  in  accordance  with  tlie  laws  of  the 
country.  The  Government  reserves  for  colonization  purposes 
through  Venezuelan  citizens  the  public  lands  of  the  islands  in  ques¬ 
tion  when  suitable  for  that  use. - Isaac  M.  Gomez,  a  Venezuelan 

citizen  of  Carupano,  has  solicited  permission  from  the  Govermnent 
to  exploit  a  new  industry  in  the  Republic,  namely,  the  EXTRAC¬ 
TION  OF  OIL  from  the  fruit  of  the  Moriche  palm.  This  fruit  is 
very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  much  of  it  is 

neither  exported  nor  utilized  in  any  way. - The  Government  has 

authorized  lithographed  in  Caracas  an  issue  of  12,000,000  one-cent 

internal  RE\T^NUE  STAMPS. - Eusebio  Chellini  has  been  granted 

an  extension  of  time  in  which  to  engage  in  the  production  of  burnt 
LIME  by  a  special  process,  in  accorilance  with  a  contract  made  with 
the  Government  on  May  22,  1912. - A  Spanish  subject  domi¬ 

ciled  in  Caracas  has  petitioned  the  Government  of  Venezuela  for 
permission  to  *  establish  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  mineral 
TURPENTINE  in  Caracas,  Valencia,  La  Guaira,  Maracaibo,  and 
other  commercial  centers  of  the  country.  The  petitioner  states 
that  the  product  is  new,  odorless,  and  inflammable.  -  -The  HAT 
manufacturing  section  of  the  school  of  arts  and  crafts  for  women  in 
Caracas  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  since  its  establishment  that 
the  authorities  have  decided  to  open  another  section  of  the  same 
kind  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  instruction  in  this  important 
branch  of  industrial  education.— — -The  agronomic  station  of  the 
Government  of  Venezuela  has  recently  distributed  to  farmers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  SAMPLES  OF  SEEDS  of  such 
important  forage  crops  as  alfalfa,  Kafir  corn,  and  teosinto.  Dis¬ 
tributions  were  also  made  of  a  certain  species  of  coffee  plant,  and  a 
number  of  ornamental  trees,  such  as  pine,  cypress,  laurel,  etc. — 
The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  granted  TITLES  TO  MINES  as 
foUoVs:  To  the  Cumaragua  Mining  Co.,  three  claims  to  copper 
properties  in  the  district  of  Bolivar,  State  of  Yaracuay;  to  Juan 
Antonio  Cipriani,  a  gold-mining  claim  situated  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  municipality  of  Guasipati,  district, of  Roscio,  State  of  Bolivar; 
to  the  heirs  of  Miguel  Chapellin,  the  California  iron  mine,  located  in 
the  Department  of  Vargas,  Federal  District;  and  to  Augusto Pinaud , 
the  gold  claim  known  as  La  Victoria,  situate  in  the  Roscuo  district, 

State  of  Bolivar. - Dr.  J.  Trujillo  Arraval  has  petitioned  the 

Government  of  Venezuela  for  permission  to  establish  factories  in 
Caracas,  San  Fernando,  or  Puerto  Cabello  for  the  manufacture  of 
STEARIN  and  products  obtained  from  tlie  refining  of  animal  fats, 
and  especially  from  tallow.  The  petitioner  proposes  to  invest  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  enterprise  and  to  install  the  fac¬ 
tories  within  10  months  after  permission  is  given  him  to  engage  in 
this  industry. 
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